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^rp^w^xfina» dtapitem tfw not wily r^a^f flfe wpandW manatte tif 

AC^f frtfe^^ reportif^^ A rt«¥ diapt^ for i^ni^i^i^ 
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in human ^awlopmfent^ fmm conc^tion tci death and^^^ of the 

wnwif iit^^ ^ yft W^^^;^^^f^^ Rewrohf - i 

; ^ild^^; C^B^ yocrthfihdjKi^^ of F|^r^j^ 

OT Famlli^ are entirriy new in ihe biWmtol art^ed fa^iife'r^rch js 7^ 

^fcogntzirf irier^m ;tfia natfte^f :^th^ conditfons of chlP^ 

Jativs bfanch^ of Government to, help fomujl^^ that addr« tfia seeial and 

;^onomI(^^ 

^ TTiei^ are some real nmifitions tto stem pHmarily f^ 

source Two of t^e llmitatipns illustrate tfie ^^lem/patf a^^fifmly all 

grants is virtually non§xistim..TIj^ are serious omj^ions because n^m^ p^la^d 
-minQrity youps need wd are entitled t^fd arid supports 

. *nt cm^^cpu^^ numbers ofi^^le^ofien Alls, wll firi neg^ mark of — 

undefcwntigg. The probltm of biased ^ta is^yla rtf lotion ofblstori^ 



oeiiDerate biasing. An fxamplt pf ctata bias If the^ ^ndency to use t^^ 
the family as the basic unit concern. Thus^ when* health d^vvtelftre^ 
consi^ration; It is the numter of individuals who nted help by health TOnditlon or 
^ de^r^dency ^^^ys^that-deteffflte^^^ov^f^^ BAdirip tfr 
is used as the basic unit of concern/ the pictdre changes. Family health and family 
economic support would then be the fc^s more than the indlviduah It Is only v#ry 
tfctnily thai tt^ La^^ tsmis^ate 0eM^ Ms^ided to we. 

thr fanfijly as a b^ic economie unit. The proffte^^ family income/qOL to learned, 
change dramatically when using individuaLirieomr^ an ihdiMtor of economic welt-being 
comf^ared to using family Income as such an Indicator. 
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timitmmmm of thi OS. ^^M^iation. For the purpM^ of tfiis chaptfr^ tfMa ohang^, or 
dmogriphle trsnA/ are grouped under two.mitn topi^ The firit topic involve the 
^lang^ in the OGMTipomn^pf p^ulati as dringit in mip^pn piWms 

■JV!fejnlfee_.UMt^^S^teJ^ 

ineonne and related charaptertsti^ of tiie popdilation, Thm ^o main topi^ corr^ond . 
totive ^rarrajor ifctions wMn * . 

^ ^ ' : .r' ' '\ ' ■ ■ 

Grow^ and Population Tren^ 



D^ite immigration and high birth rat^, tfit populatim In Nortfi Arneri^ at fint 
«grtw.yerv.$lowly« Estirnit^ plaee ttejo^t p^ulationatwdl under 1 million m 
1700$« and at tmB than 3 million at the time of the Amerl^n Revolution, However, by 
the mSd-OOQi, there had been a rapid growth in populatim', driven largrt^by explteive 
birthJTitei JlSus, the p 

and generally short life ixpfctancf^. By 1879, dia populftion of the U.S. had grown to 
over 2M million— roughly a TO^fold incre^e in the 2^ ytars since the American 

_ R tvol utiOT^ L_ _ £ , ^ , ^ : ^ _ 

ixbibit 1J shows the trend in population growth stnce 1850. Italso lllustrate»the 
"popul,ation pyramids*' for 19CN0 and 1979, show the propor^on of the total 

popujation by age categoi^^ apd in addition, 'show the relative proportion of mal^ and 
females in each age category. {The a^ pyramid data will be di^ussed more fully later in 
^»^^e©tioM^he^>©pylttiofv4ift 



whrch repr^ented an annual growth rate of ^OdB^ or le^ than 1%. The lowi^t growth rate 
wm reached in 1973 (,007, or ,7%), The growth rates in th^e years were la^ than half 
.tba grlow^h r^esm^^ f or ths f ir^ few yean^in the 

1960i^46ureau of Census, "Estimate of the population of the United Statis and 
componentf of changi^ 194tfto 1978"K - * # 

In 1979* the white population reached 190 million, and the nonvyhite population 
feached^O nriil|iOT72ff m 

and 1878, whites increased at an annual rate^ 0.6|%, a rate slightly higher than during 
the previous 4 years. The white populatlin grew at ^avera^ annual rate of almost 0,7% 
during the 197te> compared with neariy 1,2% during the 1960s. 

^ Blacks Increased at an annual rate of over 1.4% In 1877 and 1978, a rate slightly 
highef than for the previous 4 years. The averap annual gromh rate for bla^ was 1J% 



" ' la IfOO ai lf7f*- - ^ 




If7S 



IrocMl l.e.H.S. j^my iMm, Jt^T I979i ^ 



By^lJ .annual /ite 
^r?fll * '^'^!!- D""'^8*f« 197&,illnonv*It«mcraisaditirvavtragea^^^^ 



onents of ■Changg 



Population change Is the net rwult of three, componenti of change: births deaths 
and .mmigration. Bata are shown in ixjibit 1.3. The txcess of births over diaths com-' 



Among whites, the naturaf jncrewe rate of 0.53% in 1978 accounted for 85% of the 
^^^^ 9?^- T^'^ down slightly from the 0.54% natural Increase ra'ti in 

n S. p.7B% during the 1970s and averaged 0.55%, a decline from the average of 

0.^urmg the 1960s. Natural Incriase as a proportion of white population growth 
avtr8ged about83.5% during both decades, hovvfver. ^ y growtn 

'^^V ®^trtne rate of natural fSSFtase in the biack*T^opulation vwT24% Rates of 
• natural increast for blacks have been higher than fates imong whites/and natural incriase 
.85 a proportion of black population growth averaged 88% during the mOs Amona 
, nonwhitw, other than blacks, the annual rate of natural increase hw been somewhat 
greater than for blacks. Natural increase as a proportion of papulation growth, howevw 
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Fertility rates are affected by such facton as the marriage rate; ap at marriage; 
contraception and abortion; age-sex structure; and economic, occupational, and educa' 
tional levels of the population. Birth rates have shown a general decline qf^about 38% 
during the past 2 decades. Pflor to that therf was a higher birth rate that began after 
World War II and was maintained for a decade until the doy/nturn after 1957, This "baby 
boom" had been preceded by about IB years of low bjrtS rates during the war and the 
preceding Depression, ^ 

3 

L 




S6we«i D.i, luraau of the etMiM, Eitiaatea of ehe psttulation of the Unitaf 
iCatM and eoaponja ti of ehjnisej 1940 te 1978 . Current Population Reports. 
Sarlefl No. 802, 1979. Co^er. 



Ovtrall, howiver, the trtnd has been to lowir birth rates. A racial breakdovyn of 
-tojrth- rates shows'a pattirn'consistent wi 

birth rate has been over 1.4% since 1977, higher than during the previous 4 yiare (see 

Exhibit 1.2). Among blacks, the rate has hovered around 2,1% in recent years. The rates 
. for all ndnwhites have been about VA tmm higher than white birth rates for at least 2 

decades. Among white and nonwhite races, a noticeable drop in birth rates occurred earlv 

in the 197&. 

The fertility rata is the number, of live births per 100 women, ages IB to 44 The 
overall fertility rate from January to October 1979 was 6.8%, slightly higher than for 
1978 (see Exhibit 1.4), Exhibit 1.5 shows general fertility rates for whites and nonwhites 
during the past 3 decades. While crude birth rata for whites were about two-thirds of 
nonwhite rates, the general fertility rates for whites are somewhat more than two-thirds 
of thofi ¥or nonwhites. This is caused by the higher proportion of elderly fn the white 
population, which tends to depress the white crude birth_rate relative to the nonwhite 
.crude birth rati.- ' " 
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^ )NALL¥ ADJUrrED 
FERTILITY RATI 
win \fim woMiN AatD tM4 ^ 




nniitttiiliiiiiiiiiiiliniiiiiiiiliiniiiiiMhiiiiiiiiii 



1i7i 



1879 



1971 



«1f7i 



^ure*! H.Q.M.S. Hoathl^ Vl^al iea- 
, Jteuu^r 1980 (for Oecebef 1979}. 




f? 





Mibit 1«S. teiaral fertlUty rates p«£ 
100 «W»n «f«d 15-44, frora itSi-lf77, 




1977 6,4 9.0 




— ; iO-i^ 

1967 8.3 li.O 
If §2 40.8 14.9 
1957 11. S 15.2 
1952 11.0 14.3 


f 


SQ^Qmt BasA&u @f the Canvas, currant 
Pi^ul&tien^i^rvay . Juna 1978. 

4 



---^hi^t^ women 
during thtir lives If they continue to aonform to the agt-specific birth rates of a given 
year. In the ^rly 1970s, total fertility in the U.S, dropped below replaeement level, the 
rate has been afc^ut 1.8 children per woman for the last leveral year^. The population 
continues to grow, however, because It will take several decades for births and deaths to 
reach equilibrium and because of immigration. Then, too, firtlllty rates may increase in 
time, ' 

ixhibit 1.6 shows the racial differential in total fertility rates. The over^ sub- 
replacement fertili^ since the early 1970s has been the result of the white component. 
Nonwhit^, while basically paralleling the trends for^whites, have been approaching a 
given subreplacement rate about a dfcadt later than the whites, as suggeited by ixhibit 
1.6. 
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Bureau ©f £h« C«a«us. ieeUl and ee oiieale statu* of thi^ 



Mortality 



The crude death rate from January to October 1979 was 0.86%, a 3.4% decline from 
the 0.89% rate of 1978. The crude death rate decreased 4% (from 1.0% to 0.96%) amonq 
malM, and 26% (from 0.78% to 0.76%) among females. (The crude death rates for the 
last 5 years were shown in. Exhibit 1.3.) 

Death ratW by age group continue their general decline (see Exhibit 1.7) The infant 
mortality rate fell to 1.29 per 100 live births by October 1979. The slight decrease in the 
death rate from 1978 to 1979 for the 15 to 24 age group ended a trend of slow increase 
, which had been noticeable since 1960. ' 

n-,oaF''"^® population in 1979. compared with 

0.78% among^ nonwhites. Nonwhites, however, hatfe higher agfrspeaific mortality for 
virtually every age Tnterval. This seeming contradiction has existed since 1970 and is 
explained by the fact that the nonwhite population has a higher proportion of children 
and lower proportion of elderly than the white population; i.e.. the nonwhite population 
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is "ywnger/' Henci^ age=adiijsted mortility rate ara about OJO%'for whites and 1,00% 

nortwh} t^,- Prior to 1 97^ both crude death rates and ^ age-adjustt d^ mortal 1 ty rates ^ ^ 
were higher among nonwhites than whit^, 

.The differential between white and nonwhlte mortality has been declining through- 
out the 20th Century. Age-adjusted death ^^ates are now about 25% higher for nonwhites * 
than whites, compared with alm^t 50% higher in 1940. The disparity In life eKpectancy " 
at birth between whites and nonwhites was 16 years in'1900f 11 years in 1940, and is 
about ^ years now. Life expectancy has doubled for nonwhites during this century and 
has incraasid by 50% among whit^. 

4 * 

t 

Age Compositloh of the United States * 



The age composition of thp U.S. has been shiped — except in very early years, in 
which nearly all population change was caused by immigration — primarily by birth and ^ 



death rates. Eirly in the history of the Umtid States, both wer« extremely high. At least 
through the 20th Century, however, both have fallen rapidly. Though data are less clear 
ton earlier trends, death rates afidibirth ratra' probably fell throughout much of the 19th 
CAiturv as well. 



BrrfK rates and death rates continue to be the, dominant factors affeGfing the age " 
composition of the United States. The exception to this occurs when ethnic subpopu- 
lations are considered, 'since age compositions for,some groups have been affected strong- 
^' ly in recent years by immigration. ' . ■ 

V The overall age compositior^of the U.S. in 1900 and 1979 was shown in Exhibit 1.1, 

uling an "age ^lyramid.," The ig6 pyramid shows the percentage of a population that falls 
•within a given age group; subtotals.for males and females are shownVbr eacTi age group. 
(The heights of the two pyramids reflect the differente between total populations ir^* 
1900 and 1979.) The roughly triangular shape in 1900 reflects the high, btrth and death 
■I rates of that period - both of. which will tend to mean that a larger .percentage of the 

. 4 population is telow age 19, and that a smaller percentage is above age 70..The "pyramid". ' 

'* . in 1979 ii, hqM|«6r, much mtfre nearly rkttnflular. Longer life^ans and lower death 

, « rates have givenfl^to a siieable population above age 70. Falling birtii rates have le j'ta^ 
^ constriction oj the 'pyramid" ft its base. The slight bulge, shown approaching middle aga 
m the^graph for 19^9, is the baby boom: the product of very high birth raterfollowiS 
; V^orld War fl.^ (^^m^"^ 

Estimates through the year 2000, shown In Exhibit 1.8, indicate a.pneral continu- 
atwn of the trend shown in Exhibit 1.1. Notp that, for the year 200O, estimates show 

that the general shape of. the pyramicfis still re ctangular. Rxnfipt thaf thom gpgiativgiy 

larger percentage of-persbns in the over a^e 70 category. . ' , ' 

/ *■ ' • . mfntioned^earlier., the data in Exhibits ^J and 1,8 reflect primarily the birth and 
death rates for the overall U.S. popufation andOiend to under^^'mate'the effects of 
smmigration for certain ethnic groups. Although data are not uniformly available for 
these various ethnic groups, and are^ot always strictry,comparable .in terms of years in 
which data were collect^ or the .aP groups for which tabulations are presented, the. 
" broad effect of immigration-Ss''apparent. . . • 
_ . _ _ , The population pyraniIdsJo^salected4thnic groups^ 

are shown m Exhibit 1.9. Note that the population pyramids are presented for t.S. born' ' 
«. foreign born persons, and t.he total U.S. population. Generally, across ethnic groups - 
persons who were forteign- bom tended.(fn 1 970) to be older, and closer to- middle age 
than the U.S. born. In part thir may reflect persons of childbearing age who enter the ' 
U.S. with relatively few children; their children, whe^born, may contribute to the 
younger age categories in the pyramids-for the U.S. borif However^ the specific patterns' 

t, , for each ethnic group depend upon several factors, incfiiding how long ago immigration 

occurred; the relative mix of men, women, children, and ages In the immigrant 
popjulation. , ' ' i 

. N . Thr age pyramids for U.S. populations show relativity large percentages of persons 

in the younger Ige categories, as compared with the overall* U.S. population. Because 
^ these data are for 1970, they are likely to underestimAe chang« that have been occurring, 

because of generally fafling.birth rates. Certainly thfey do not reflect any changes that 
have occurred during the 1970s. As Exhibit 1.6 shovVed, however, fertility rates have been 
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falling for black and othtr racai as well m for whit^/sinct about 1960. Thus,, part of this 
trend is reflected ift the 1970 data.,^rtain of the population pyrami^^foi tNfU*S. born 
population show a slight eonstrletlon at tht Bait of the pyramid, reflecting a petcentige 
*dfclint in tht younger age groups/ " i 

More recent data are available for persons of Spanish heritage, ^ai stfown In Exhibit 
1J0. Data are shown for different countries of origin j(thdugh separate tabulatipni are 
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not shown for U.S. born md foreign borri). Eieh of theie graphs showi thit/egardlass'^f 
c^ntry of origin, there is a bulge in the pyramid occurringjn middle age and late 
rrnWdrog^riffeotlngrfnnpartrea^ 

heritage. , . ' ( 

Total numbers of persons of Spanish heritage, in 1978, are shown in Exhibit 1,11, 
About 59% of the Spanish heritage population Is of Mexican origin^ about 12% is of 
Puerto Riean origin, and the remainder are frorp other countries as listed in Exhibit 1,11, 
The contribution of immigration to the overall demographie structure and compo- 
sition bf the U.S. has varied considerably over time. In the very early yfears of the 
country, immigration counted for a very large percentage of total population growth. In 
rterms of numbers ofimmfgran^, there were sharp ^ak§|n the mfdrTSOOf and in the early 
190^. Since 1951, about 9*5 million immigrant have entered the US. The average 
annual number has increased during the last 30 ytars, averaging 250,000 per year in the 
1950s, 330,000 per year in the 196fc, and about 400^000 per year during the 197&* This 
is abdUt a 60% increase in average annual immigration over 2 decades. 

There have been marked changes in the sources of the immigrants. Whites of Euro- 
pean origin comprised over 75% of the immigrants during the period from 1930 to 1960. 
This proportion has declined to less than 25% in the 1970s. Asians and Hispanic peoples, 
who comprised 20% of the immigrant from 1930 to 1960, accounted for about 75%' in 
the 1970s (Hispanics over 40%, and Asians about one-third). Exhibit 1.12 shovs^ the 
leading countries of origin of immigrants from 1975 to 1977, 
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Exhibit I AO, 

by Qtigin, li78,. 



Uion ©f the U.S. populitloa ©f Sp«al4h htriUgi, 
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T9. 



Migration Patterns in the Ubited States 



Doliti^ r^fJ 1"'"%'°"-""'- '° 9'°^ ^'a^«8tir wlative rate than metro^ 

,n . ' numarical growth was still nearly twice as great in metro- 

pol tan areas as nonmetropolitan a^eas. Central cities have lost' population althouqh 
m«ro^htan areas outside the centraT cities have shown pronouncelg^wth. InmSn 
^^r^"^ ^ metropolitan.areas are now half their levels of the iSeOs, while irS^ 
tion rates of the smaller metropolitan areas have doubled. 

Nonmitropolitan growth has been most .rapid in counties just outside the metro^ 
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inhibit 1, 11 Niffl*€T e£ Persons of Spanish Origiif 

by Xypm of Spanlih Origini* March £§79 



i4f 



12- 



10' 



» « 



n n n n 



Total Md^edn Puerte Cuban Central Other 
Spanish origin Rlsan erlgis or Spanish 



iOtmCil 



African 
origih 

t 

U* iurtau of the Census. ^ Persons of Sp^iish 
oriflfi in the Unitetf States: March 1979 (Ad^ 
vuict Repaft}* CuTTtnt population Jteports , 
Oet^r 1979 1 Series P»20j No. S47, p, i. 



poHtan sreaf, rndleatfng art fxpanding subiirbanlzation, but more rflsttnt eauntfes eFso are 
growing rapidly, A\l categoric of nonmitropolitan countiei have been growing, in con- 
trast to the trend of the 196te* The farm population continued to dicline at an avirage 
annual rata of 2A% and stood at 8 million in 1878 (3.6% of the U.S. population). 

Regional Inmfgr&tiQn Mnd OutmfgrMtion, In none of the four major regions of thi 
country do metropolitan areas havt net Inmigratlon from nonmetropolitah areas. In the 
iSlortheast and North Cpntral regions, metropolitan areas had significant ontmigration. 
For the South and West, the numbers of migrants to and from metropolitan artas wtre^ 
about tquaL 

From 1975 to 1978, the Northeast and North Central regions had net outmigration 
of almost 700,000 each, while the "sunbelt" stat« of the South and West had net 
inmigration of 1,009,000 and 376,000, r^pectivily. The net outmlgratlon from the 
Northeast and North Central regions continues a pattern existing a decade iarlier. The net 
inmigration to the South and West continues the pattern from the late 196&, except that^ 
the inmigration to the South now exceeds the inmigration to the West for the first time. 
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iJthlblt 1. 12 Iwnlgranti by Itading countries of oriein 
.197$, 1976, fni 1977 - s , 




SOURCE.- U. i. Suriiu of the Ciniu, . St«ti,tlcil abst„et a£ the 
p "^''t^th c^,J. Washington, D. C, 



The ^et outmigration from mitropolitan areas is accountect for intirelv by whitis 
. Itrrh- ^ '"J^^^"*^ '""^'"S " metropoliten.areis is now a^ut 

Q7nfh . . !; '"ttrregional movemints, black mlgrft>on patterns in the. 

SeS "thf l^^k^r.:'''. "^"t ''"^''^ "^'^ during th 

Imm^nr^t'^ 1960s the Northeast had net inmigratlon of blacks and the South had net 

mf^r^ had n^it outmigration of botti blacks and white, and the South had net in- 
migration of both groups, • • 

The highest mobl|{|y rata are shown by people in their 20s (over 60% of whom 
mo^d between 1975 and 1978) ^d their young children ^ almosU^lf of^MI^ 3 
to 9 VMri eld, moved during the 3-year period. Only about 15% if people over aoe 55 
moved, and mobility rates for persons 30 to 50 years old were interme^a te ^tvL^n the 

S.T?H ' '^''''^ °' '"^^^ *° ' different county, and alm^Thai 

(469e? of those were to a differen^stati. 

From 1975 to 1978, about the same proportion of blacks ahd whites changed 
r^^dencw (a little over one-third of each), but white were more likely to move long^ 
distances; i.e., out of the county. 0* the whites who moved, 41% moved to a different 
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^m^,^^b y^^ thi mme stete, and 18% Inta^State! Among Wicks 
mwW ja i differmf eounty, 13% intwtite, and l3% intif^ti. Almost twch^irs^ of all 
mictema ehang^ among blacks vme within the ^me standard mttr^oliten statistical 
ar» (SMSAs)^ compared witii 45% for wrtirt^,*^ 

\ fntBmgionml^ the p^r are Ito Htely to change 

r^i^nca than ^ople with hi^er educatiws and Ir^om^^ and are far lltely to make 
tOTger distanQe mwas (such as intercottfity^ Jntersteta^ or interregional moy^l/migration 
of people below the povtr^ level h^ important i^pli^tlons foe unemploymmt and 



decisions* . 

^ Tha HorCnm^t which h«l Iwg beOT a net rwiplent of pow mig^nte, specially 
Jrom the South, beume a net exporter of poverty in the mid-1 97Cte# ForIexample, in tfie 
Z-yw periP4 from 1975 to 1977, poor outmigrante from the Northeast outtium^red 
poor inmip^an^ by 171,000. The North Central r^ion has had net outmigmion of tfie 
H^OQf - si nce- t h% ^^ iat»^ 9^h^ ^'ni^^ 



miglints^ and this trend has continued through the 197ft, The South, which had experi- 
enced overall net outmigration of all Income levels as well as net outmlgration of the poor 
f or ^ at mc^t 1 00 yi^rsT sh i fted' to overal I net TnrmgratTon by tht la te 1 96 W fcauSgd Spe^ 
^ially by net Inmlgration of nonpoor whites) and to net inmigration of the poor^ wll^ 
by the mid*1970s. The South has changed^ therefore, from exporter to importer of 
^poverty duringi the^lStiycHS^^ 

Virtually all of the nation's reduction since 1 97^ in the number of poor people has 
occurred ^n the South, historically the country's poorest region. The number of people 
"BeTo w'tfie pove by" nea r I y" 2lni 1 1 ioW, f rom^ 1 2.3 mlTRon in 

tfis itjNQut 14,6 ml l tion 



for both years. . ^ 

The South continues to have the largest proportion of ''home grown" poverty, 
Sixty-four percent of Ite poor have never moved out of the state m which they^^^^ 
Comparable figures are 56% for the Northeast, SS% for thte North Central region, and 
31% for the West Thus; the South, Northeast, and North Central areas do not differ a 
great deal in the proportion of poor Jifetione nonmigrants, but they contrast noticeably 
WtH^Wi^ West,lwjSere^e^^ ' ^ - 

The South's net inmigration has coincided with itt very rapid rise in per capita 
income from 79% of the national average in I960, to 86% in 1970, and to about 93% in 
1 980. The increase has been caused by increased i ncome generating forces in^ the South, 
such as industrialiiation, and to inmigration of nonpoor whitel^^rom other regions= 



Economic Status 



"Trends1h^tte%aBorTorce 



Employment growth slowed considerably in 1979, after 3 coniecutiveyears of.rapid 
increases (lee Exhiblf 1.13)> Civilian employment in late 1979 totaled 97=7 million, 2,0 
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million higher tiian a year.earlief. In contrast, employrpent had grown by 3.3 million in 
197& The incriase in Jobholding among women - 1,4 million In 1879 -aaounted for 
m«t of m 1879 growth In wnployment The number of employed adult men rose by 
Jbwt 7pO,WMb«it talf tiiejrwp's Increwe i _ ' „ i „ 1 . 

In oonttStto the prw»ding year, tttnafers did not ihtre m the 1879 employment 
row*. AftWTiin advance of ^,000 in 1878, tewage jobholding relatively wtt un- 
chm^ m lt79, in part becauseJthe teenage population storted to dropoff m the "ftaby 
bMrn^" generation wa moving out of the t^n yean. f 




natjgn'g untmploymint rati remained at abouf thi late-l 978 levtl thrQUghout 
1979 - B.8%.of the total civilim labor force - except for the last quarter of 1979 when 
the rate rose to 4.9%. This leveling off folfowtd a 3.year decline beginning with a high of 
8.5 at the end of the 1974-75 recession (see Exhibit i;i3). The number of unemployed 
persons, 6.1 million, was up by about 200,000, with adult men and women each repre- 
senting about 2.3 and 2.2 ihilllon ofthe unemployed, and teenagers representing 1 5 
million. Unemployment ratw varied from state to state In 1979. ranging from a high gf 

in Alaska to a low of 2.8% in Wyoming. States with low unemployment In 1979 as 
m earjier years, tended to be clustered In the North Central farm belt. 

imployment among blacks grew more slowly in 1979 than during each of the 
previous 2 years. Their over-the-year increase warabout 200,000, or 2.2%. compared with 
approximitely 4.5% and 6.0% in 1977 and 197fl ftvefall^the-ievei-Qt^nemployment- 
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among bfacks ehar^ed Irrte In 1979, remaining ab^t 12*^ to 12.4% for tieh quirter. 
Unemployment among blacH t^niprs, 16 to 19 yfars old^ ilso remimtd it hf^ leveis - 
3S.S% for men &tfd 39*1% for women. The job situatfon for ^f^ni of Hispanic origiii 
Jm^owl $ff^tfy-lrt^ 979* impfoymant by 24Q,M0 worteri to 4 J miilicHi, i 

while ttie untmployment rate mowd fmm^ 9,1% in 1978 to 8,3% In 1979* The unemploy' 
ment rate for H^mnic teenagen — 19,1% --felL betown^e corrKponding rat^ for 4 
whit^ and blacla. ■ ' ' ~~ 



Income and Poverty 



Median family income in 1978 ($17,640) vm 6% higher thin thg 1970 livtl 
($18,KS^ after adjusting for inflation (s« Eschiblte 1,14 and 1.1 5). This repr^en^ an 
^^wra^fiSnuaP^T^K=Sn^ 



increMe exptritnced tetwten 1960 and 1970 (3.0%)* The slower growth during the 
wrrSfflt deradejsjelatid,^^^^ 

the severe racession from Novtmber 1973 to March 1975. 

Over the year 1979, real avtra^ weekly earnings were down 8.3%, An 8,0% Increaie 
in average hwrly t^ averagej/veekly.hours.and.by.a„ 
13,4% incrta^ in the Consumer Price Inye^c, Over the year 1979, real spendable earnings 
were also down 5.3%, after adjustment to the progr^ive nattire of the federal income 
_tex_system^ This. means, Jn brief ^^„^t^ 

the year still had 5.3% less purchasing power than during the previous year. 



White tamilies had a median income of SI 0370 in 197^, an increase of 2% above 
their 1977 median income in real terms. In 1978, median income for black families 
($10,880) represented an increase of about 6% above the 1977 median. The median 
^Qme ^^^pafrish^amUiefr-W2y&7 



meditn in real terms. 

For the second year in 3 row, there w^ no signifiGant change in the size of the 
poyerty pobulatiocL Jn 1578. thiri .vi^fE about 24*5 mlUioapefSOfis below tba poverty 
level, essentially the same as the 1977 figure of 24.7 million* (Families are classified as 
being above^r below the poverty level^cording to an index that reffecte the different 
consumption fequirements of families based on their size and composition, sex and age of^ 
family baad^rtd fSr^^^ rnl^ractice, the poverty level for^^^ ly 

is approximately three times the cost of ^e members* economical food purchases. In 
1978, the poyerty threshold for a nonfarm family of four was $6,662, about 7,6% higher 
/I J than the comparable 1977 cutoff of $6,191.) 

.Overall, alxiut 11,4% of the US. population was below the poverty level in 1978; 
hovw/er, rates varied widely among the varioui subgroups. For example, the poverty rate 
in 1978 for white familifis <6.9%) was^uch iower than the f3tes_fQf_^lagk_famili^ 
{27,5%) and for families of Hispanic origiin (20,4%), Families maintained by women with 
no husband present had a. poverty rate of 31.4%, far higher than those of husband-wife 
families or families with a male househofdir and no vyife present (5.2% and 9,2%, respec- 
tively). -. ■ 
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Mon^ ine^t p©vei^ status ©£ faillits and 

>j j» -_^m. ^ ^ 



S^^l* ^y&b^T i979g Series P-^, Koj^lOi p,2 



Ao^ ^^^K «" poor persons \ft ms lived in mttropoiiten artai. About 

45% of the poor in 1978 lived in the South Region, compared with 32% of the 



Housing and Neighborhoods 



lUhJ^ t ofEj^istfng Housing, The Housing Act of 1949. which eitab- 

hshed the national housing goal of "a deeermhome and a suitable living environment " 

nc^ Z t'? - "»"'^ble livini environment"; 

nor suteequent legislation provided a definition. Berauie housing quality is difficult 

Hn^T ^f^'^ n^'^^^°^y^^'^<"r^»«^g^ measure. 
However, all awHablt evidtnce shows continuing and steady improvement in the quality 

S laoS hi ■ = kinds of inadequacies (e.g., lack of plumbing, 

fn t n 1^' ^^J:°"""9 "«^'"fl ^^^^ repairs), which caused the greatest concer' 
in 1949. virtually have been eliminated for most of the nation's population. This%iprc^^ 
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ment In qciality tm bmn aidad by the fact jthat houiiag a^llability kept paca with the 
yowth irvpopulatimand-th&f Of matron- of ^ other: househol^r M good 

quality ntvir housing \Nm added, it p^lble to rtmove poor quality older hduslng or 
to renovati older unite to meet current standards. 

The impfevmient in quanty that h^ ouurred should not be ^rprlslng, D^plte 
meral ree^ions and a few periods of inflation, the years since World War II generqlly 
have shown steady economic program aad improveminte in the, standard of living for 
nearly all American families. For low Income families, part of the^rorease in the standard 
of living has taken the form of impro^d housing, which h^ memithat they have moved 
out of small, Inadequaie unltt Into larger, better homes and apa^^nu. Relatively few - 
under f million or le^ than 3% of all households - now tfef^n housing that tacks 
complete plumbing; the same Is true of households In dHaplda^<^:houslng^ althouih this 
standard is more difficult to measure. 
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aspiritlofB for bettw housing. For example, & typiel new home of the lite I94<h had 
^about m mudi flw ^ace m the typical new mobile home of 1977, andlwlf « much ^ 
fte typical new home of today. At tiie ame time that hajsing unit st2« have Nw 
♦nw^i^tf^t aimige size of hou^ol* has^ 
' ^ ^^.^^^ ^ in 1978. fhw irends, togfther witii fmptoved 

■"d more built-in-aniOTlti^, have accompanied rising coramunlw expfctatiortt' 
a^t atteptable housing, I 

I,z^^g%. /ffvgff^iY Gfrifl^gy- By NnvpfWhpr 1 0TfirthB nation't houianBaiad gr ownio" 
a total of S0.9 million un%, an irwe«e of 1.8 million unite and 25% from November 
1975. About 9^ w:^94 mUlion unite, wwe intend fw year-round UM. Thi totti 
vacancy rate for year-round unite wis 6.7%. Occupied units increased fyf 1.5 million from 
1975 to 1976, to, 74.0 million unite. Owner oaupied unite increased by just over 1.D 
million to 47.9 million, and renter oMupied unite incr^ed by over 0.4 million to '26.1 



up from 643% in 1975. 

From 1970 to' 1976, one-family unite increased at a slower rate than housing as a 
wiho!6, and~fell from 69.1% of elhu^^ 

four-unit structure declined from 13.3% to 12.8% of the total 6ver the spme period. 

Unite in structures with five or more unite and mobile homes increaiW.^Bir share; 
..apartment^f«a from 44i5% to 15.0»,-and mobile h^ 

Neighborhood. Qyality. Neighborhood quality is a relatively new concept and has 

bwn Included more recently in the Annual Housing &jivey of the Deparionem of Com , 
- mefce. -^^owing concern of "AmeriOT dtTOT 

indicators of neig hborhood quality that ar p spp n at important t o«ihafl€4nt^ifflpfoyii^ 



quality of life. T>\e indicators, traced from 1973 through 1976, include neighborhood 
condition, inadequate services, and opinions of niighborhood. Exhibit 1.16 prwente these 
selected indicators. They mayjiot describe cgmprehensrvely, sharply, or objectivel y the 
wtai^OTnditronrln-naTghB^Ma^ 

people about their living environment, • \,- . 

Th«e neighborhood indicators do not show the same genf ral trend of rmprovbment 
that w» found m the hora^^ 

worse than in 1973, and in mwt cases, there has been further dettrioratio^ f rom 1975 to 
1976. The neigh'borhood sertlng of housing unite clearly Is a subjwt that*raquiris more 
%ygMjDd JnaJYlis to undf h and to determine whether public policy can 



be used to bring about improvement 
Travel to School and Work 



' • | Fh »-¥e{tow«hbot-bus4t-th^^^^ 

and ^ondary school students, followed by walking and private autdmobiles. In 1978 ^' 
school buses vwre used to transport about 20 million or 40% of the 49 million rtudente to ' 
and from school. By contras.t only 7% of public School studinte wer^ estimated to hive ' 
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million student — ont-third of elementlry pupils and onVfifth of those In high sclioof — 
Mlkad to school, v^^ile nearly 12 million tither drove or were takan in private ears; 1.6 

._ml!iij*LMS^^ 

Generally, students live close to school. Nearly one^third of 'all student live within a 
'mile, and about one-half of them take Itss than IB rpinut^ to make the trip, Q|ily 12% 
live 10 miles or farther and about 7% spend 45,minut^ or more getting to school, Blaflk 
children made up 1B% of the tiementery' school population in 1975 but compf iied 35% ^ 
of all iltmentary studm^ riding public busts to school, 20% of those walKing, and 13% 
of th^e riding a fchool bus. - . 

^ Cw tfatv-^the-wmman-ftottOT-of^nTifm^ r ^ tdentlat^ 
are^ each day onto jammf d stretts and^^xpressvv^ys en route to downtown workplaces, 
wwke^ who bo^ lived and \^ktdMn the suburte actually made up the largest youp of 
commuters within US. SMSAs in 1975. Such workers numbertd approximately 
1i,3W,000^ about twice tht 9,600,^W persons who traveled from the lufaurbs into 
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:o8n^ dti« to work. Most workers who in central cities also worfc^ in Gmtrml 
mm ITWIk of all worters rwicfii^ in c«wal cMm), altiToujh about 4 million vwrkeri 
'"-fl inlmM rftio (19%) Myiied «rt to, wbui^ Jote. ' 



^oristrs IMnfl in ajDurMn aros took m avtr^ of 22 mlngtw to get to wwrk, comptred 
with 21 mrrti^ f^oM^ clty^ 

or poWfctta^pO^on to galto 

worktfs. About 16% of aU blwR wrofkera in tt» U.S. c^ihlii; tMr«nA>fa+inn 




^Wbrt 1.17). About members of orpools. 

^^7^** «^ ^ttWic trw^rtation to get to work:, vwlk^ to worC and 3% 
wwked at hon» Steyd#md fnoto^^ ioainttdfor abwt llS bf all' 

commut§fs.^g^rtg_wmmutin fl^R.fr^ 



worktfs. About te% of til bl 
• witii 5% of i|l Whrtt worktri, 



to drtvi alone to ww* tfian^ifvhiti C 



Bthiblt 1.17 Priacip*! Meaas ©ff Trias^rtatiom 

(Fer tb*,lftlt^ itatesi 1S?S. Itotkm 14 rms 
old aad Q¥%E, IMbw iie ri E gr i la tto^nds^} 
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. Total U,S, spending to own and oparatt can and truckj soared 17.7% to $442.6 
bUlion in 1978, a record $66 billion increase over 1977 outfayi, accordlfrg to "nie Hertt 
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% vmml fttidy of motor vrfiicle earn and use. ^r^fourtte of the tn- 
«»e - $47.5 Ullion - went to hi^ mp«^ few n«rly all eiemmm of ^ina In- 

™n»»ia etergn. Th« remainihg $19.1 billion of the 1978 vrtilde Mst rm t^mtd 
a 4^% m^e In the numbw of «re wid vucls oh roaA tff s new hr* of 
liO,l milfioiKunis^jflj Itom 143.8 mailon In 1977. v - 
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CHAPTER 2 



LIFE (^CLi DEVf LOPMENT 



5 



Xmmg Adulcs Prtaa ©f Llfa ^Mdle Ags Oldar Ami 
(18-303 (30-42) ^ (42^60) (6W^> 
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t 



years 




^ . y ^ ^ 

Birth - years • 



World of Chlldrffn," Population Bulletin . Vol.33, No. 6 (Population 
" -^ - le Bureau, Inc., Waahlngton, D.C, 1979). 



Introdijction 



Life is,a consttntly evolving proce« that begins with conception and contlhues untir 
death. Movtmept tfiPOMgh time nec^ltates change and therifore Is synonymoui with life 
ittrtf; tfiB oppqilte st8.te fs staiii ■nd deatfi. A state of continuity is neceaary also for the 
*o mtinuB we^time. Continuity factori »rvt m Ifnking agents from one 
itggejof^evelopnrieot to the ng X " ^ ; 



^WWt Mi|^»gi of tfie hymm cM^ifm p^om from a dngle eell to a fully 
6mf^c^mi adult, 1^ viriow rag^ of tiM y^bliftfi pro^^ iraka 9<^tfle ftjMtiora ^ 

agir^ ^wm, Woiog^ and mUl growA, ^^ore^ are Inten^rad, witfi one <^]€nc^ 

rm^my elenwiti timt are t o life/ l])^ fnoiudt riielter, food, end oxygen, Jhe 

preiefit >7 * * ^ p - 

Tlw, ifftrw wrt Qiangt. At tfif 

ttme, llfg aleimn^ of c^inulw that allovv ^ange to oour and life to^ on^ 



Fetal Growth and Development 



Ufe tegins when a male ^erm unit^ wftii a female e^* The nw Mftfcriated by this 
union s^rti as a single celi and coMinu^ to ^velop for^bdut 266 days, when the fetus 
wei ^ around 7 poundi an daifea pab te of ^rv ivlnfl indepen^ntiy from tfie wppojt and 
protection of tfia motiw^b^y^ 

In rplailon 10 ihe total 1 iff Ip&i of the mdividual, the early developmental years are 
short and^rve m the foundation for the remiinder of one's life span (se^ Exhibit 2*1), 
The needs of a ehlld In fte mjpport of tfils-^rqw^ and d^elopment begin before birth 

and continue throughout tthe grnwth y^^m i mtil maturity k rga^h^H ' ' 



During the developmental proc^, the most obvious characteriitiG Is that growth 
proceeds from head to foot The head is relitively larp In size in pr^ortion to other 

.^imges in body preportons oreur untH mrftjri^ Is reached in the earl^20s (sea Exhibit 

2^K - ; : 



Family Gfowth'and Development 



The sfage of the family's life cycle in which'^the developing fetus grows inflAoc^ 
the emotional^ physical, and economic rwources that will tiB available for supporting and 
protfeting the grqwing child/ ' ^ ^ - 

With the advent of the child, the couple m^^ from the ^tebllshmantphase of the 
felitionship Into the reproductive phase. This period laste from' first g^tatlon until the 
birth of the last child. \ . \ 

_ Since 19B0,^e reproductive phM of couples* lives has been changing. In addition 
to having fevver childre n, womtn have been having their firs^ ^hilri at a lAtpr aqp Pr^m^; 



aaifalt 2^2. Changed In the ^ Form md ggopartlon of the 




Birth: ^The DrMa of L:Me*E BefelmilmEg . New Yorti Harper 4 
Row» 1921* aod tobblns,, W.J* et alT^ Growth, New Haven: 



1972 to 1976, ram of flmbdmf increased for women 25 Wsi and 30 to'34 yea^ of aoa 

-~aA#t"#4AA#AA^^;^'''C^jL^ iT. ^ « ^ — '-^ — ^ ^ ■■ ' — ■=■■■ — -...--M^**- 



and deert^id for Women 20 to 24 years of age. 



^ , — , - of mutuaJ anticipation and 

^tisfaction fof ttie txptctant parentt. This Is true Ispscially with the trtnd" toward 
incr^sed participation of both parent In the labor and dtttvary wperitnce. Expfctwt 
partnts also anticipate tha.adiustmentf that will ^ ol^ nn th^i. r^i.ti^^hip 
on their social and i^momJc status. , ^ 

During tbii p#fod of anticipation and chan^, grandparent are usually physically 
ana socially ielf-^fficient, Thay ire alio likelytP_be atjheir highest earriing capffiity and 
haw-^^ ^tentla! resources for 

financial an0 child qire support. * ; 



\ Factors Affictinq GrowM and Devalopment 




Many maternal factors rfflfct the Ailth and well-being of the growing fatus: pre- 
gtal care, nutrition, agf, drup arisi c^^ls, strta, and infectloui and chronic diseases. 
■TTie Physical and wMtlwaf stttp^e^^ther d uring pregnancy has a d^ect influence 
irlnS thtrpil^^e grpwmg tetus is dependent totally on mottier for 
I, oxygen, and tfie dl^mprof waste products. 

Mawmat Emothnal Sktus. The emotional state of tfif mother, Influences the fetus 
Jhe hormones she secretes. Thwe hormones pass throush the placenta to the fetus 
_0 w btrthwelght, hyperactivity, and feeding problem s may result ffrom thes^ hnrm^n^i 
rnfTuences. ^ ; • 
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Maternal Prenatal Care, Given no prenatal cart, an expectant mother is three times 
as likely to have a low birthf eight child. Women, who are least likely to receive adequate 
: ; prenatal care, are those m^t likely to have other risk factori working against them. 

Maternity and Infant Care Prolwts, of the Office of Maternil and Child Health, 
», department of Health, Education, and Welfare, provide money to states to reduce infant 
and maternal morta1ity_and birth defects, Servjcet from these projects are aimed at 
lowHncome women wh^ieliver with little, or no pr^atal care. . - 

Maternal Nutriiim. Maternal nutrition Is another critical factor that influences 
*infant health. Extiibit 2,3 lists the recommended dally dietary allowances for non- 
pregnant, pregnant, artd lactating women. Pregnant women lacking proper nutrition have ' 
a greater chance of bearing a low birthweight or a stillbofn Infaht, It is estimated that 
one-half {urban white) to two-thirds (urt^n black, rural whitehof 'pregnant women in 
poverty are malnourished, » 

V The special supplemental Food frogram for Women, Infarits/and Children (WIC) 
assists pregnant breastfeeding, and postpartum women who are at nutritional risk be- 
cause of inadequate incomes and inadequate jiulrition! WIC funds are used to provide 
specified supplemental foods and nutrition^ducation to these women. ^ 

— -Geiwaiiyr-dfyt-^tet^af^-at^^ mothers^ also ire undeni ourrshetf^dlrr^oor^ 

health. Their babies tend to be born developmentally disadvantaged.*. 

MaternarAge. Maternal age is another important factor that influences infant health: 
^^BetNA^een ages 21 and'SO, a woman hrfthe best chances of producing a healthy child and 
M|;^ay expect fewer problems during pregnancy and delivery. Infants born to mothers, ages 
WjP^? snd older, have greater risks of birth defects, while infants born to teenage mothers are 
twice ts likfly to be of low birthweight. . . 



Infancy: Fii^t Two Years 



Birth 



Since the lite 'Bds^and early '60s, the birth 'rate for most races has beeri*declining 
steadily (see Exhibit 2.4). The time of birth marks a transition for the child from total 
^ biological dependence on .the mother to total dependence for care outside the mother^s 
todyJTha birth of the first child usually takes place about 1.3 to 2.1 years after.marriage. 

Neonatal Period n * . ■ ' 



The neonatal period, which encompasses the first month of life, is associated with 
crying, sleeping, and feeding activities ind is accompanied by the infant's vo^erous 
demands for attention and care. 
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Exhibit 2.3. Reconmended Daily Dietary AllowanceS'Tf^^omen aged 23 to 
50 years, 58 kg. weight and 162 cm. height). 



Item 



Nonpregnant 



PregnaTit 



Lactation 



Proteln(g) 
Vitamin A(mg.R.E.) 
Vitamin D(mg.) 
Vitamin E(mg.ctT.E,) 
Vitamin C(mg.) 
Thiaffiin(mg.) 
RiboflavinCmg,) 
Nlacin(mg.N.E.) 
Vitamin Bg(mg.) 
Folacln(mg. ) 
Vitamin B^^img.) 
Calclum(mg.) 
Phosphorus (mg.) 

Igne a rCfflit mgT) 
Iron(mg, )' 
ZincCmg.) 
Iodine(mg,) 



800 
5 
8 

60 
1.0 
1.2 

13 
2.0 
400 
3.0 
800 
800 
"300'^ 

18 

15 
150 



74 

' fooo 

10 
10 
80 

1.4 
1.5 
15 
2.6 
800 
4.0 
1200 
1200 



64 

'1200 
10 
. 11 
100 

1.5 

1.7 
If. 
2.5- 

500 
4.0/ 
1200* 
1200' 



is 

20 
175 



* 

25 
200 



* The increased Requirement during pregnancy cannot be met by the iron 
content of habitual American diets nor by the existing -Iron scores of 
many women; therefore the use of 30-60m, of supplenental iron la rec- 
ommended. Iron needa during lactation age ^not aubst/m^lally different 
from those oiE nonpregnant womenf^ but continued auppleientatlon of the 
mother for two to three months after parturition Is advisable In order 
to replenish stores depleted by pregnancy. 



Sourcei Reproduced from Recommended Dietary Allowances , filnth Edition (in 
press), 'With permission of the National Academy of Sciences, Wash- 
ington, D.C.,197d., I 



Growth and Development 



During the first 2 years, huge gaini are made in motor, intellectual,! and language 
abilities. Of all these gains, sensorimotor procisses larply dominate growth. Influtneing 
t>iese devtlQpmt nts are heredity and environmental factors such*as race, sex, income, and 
nutrition. 

Maturational status affects the timing of motor development, which progrewei in a 
preordained siquence. Individual differences influince the rates at which individuals 
achievf motor skills. In pneral, large-milscit control precedes fine-muscle Control. Con- 
trol of thf head and neck muscles develops before control of the muscles to lower body 
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Exhibit 2.4. U.S. birth rates by race, 1800 to 1979* 




SgUMti Snapper J Kurt J. "The totrlean Legaey*" Ini Grotbergp Edith H,, 
#d, 200 Yearg of Children . Washlngtoni U.S. Department of kealth. Education* 
and Welfare, Office of Child DavalopTCnt, 1976. (DHEtf Publleatlon No. (OHD) 
77-30103) pp. 13-38. ^ 
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Exhibit 2,5. The Sequence of Motor Devel- 
opment i The Ages at Which the Average 



0 month 


I month 


* 








Foetal 




posture 


Chin up 




2 months 


3 tsonths 






Reseh and 




Chest up 


* mils 





4 mdnths^ 




Sit 

with support. 



7 Donthg 




Sit alone 



10 months 




Creep 




stair iteps 



3 motiths 




8 mraths 




!tand 
wlth^^l^ 




Walk 
when led 



14 months 




Stand alone 



^6 Doaths 




Sit 
high 
ehairp Grasp 
dto|l^^^b^eet 



f mbnths 




Stand fifldiag 
furniture 



12 nonths 




Full to stand 
by furniture 



15 months 




Walk alone 



Sourcei Shirley, M.M, The First Two Yearg 
Child Welfare Monograph 'No, 7, ''^ 
University of Minneaota Press , 
""^ iaeapoliSr-19^1-1 
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pam {see f xhiblt 2.i)* During this time, the infant also begins to develop skilti In social 
interaction. Language ii a primary tool in this process* . 



Family Growth and Development ^ * 

When the Infant is born, the couple moves into the parental role, in which the 
protection, ^re, and nurturing of the child become the major foci. These activities place 
heavy financial demands on the couple and limit social and personal time. The^ demand! 
occur at a time whea financial rTOyrces are lowest and^rofessional and social demands 
are highest At the same time, the couple enjoys the healthiest and most energetic level in 
the life cycle. 

Grandparents adjust to the formation of a new 'family unit as an extension of their 
own original family* During this period/ grandparente must accept the Independence of 
their children arid resp^t the decisions they make as new parents. 



Infant Mortality 



The first\years of life pose health hazards for the infant, although life has been made 
^far for babl^ in recent years. Jn 1977 a record low of 14 mUnx deaths per 1, MO live 
« births was achieved — a 7% decrease from the previous year. Yet, despite the progre^, the 
Jifit ynr^^^^^^^ 

twice as likely m white Infant to die before their first birthdays. 

The ^o*principai threats to Infant survival and good health are low birthwelght and 
£ congenital disorders, including birth defects (see ixhibit 2,6), 

Sudd&n infant Death Syndrome. During the first year of life, a major cause of Infant 
mortality is the sudden and unexpected death of apparently thriving inffnts. These deaths 
^ are characterized by two fSirures - age and sleep. Sudden Infant Death Syndrome (SI DS) 
is ^ociated with a sleeping child and usually o^urs during the first through fourth 
months of life. This condition accounts for more than half of all infant deaths, causing 
* nearly 10,000 deaths annually In the United Stat^, The cause of SIDS presently is 
unknown, ' * 

^ The Sudden Infant Death Syndrome Information and Counseling Program collects 
and furnishes information and counseling to famlli^ affected by this syndrome, R^arch 
on this problem also It conducted through the Institute of Child Health and^iimin 
Development, \ 



Factors Effecting Gr owth and Development 



Childhood Di$§m$> Another vital element that influenciS infant health is the pre- 
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Exhibit 2.6. Major Causes of Infant Mortality? United States, 1976 




Znmacurlty 
associated 



Birth 
assoclaced 



Congenital Sudden 
birth infant 
defects deaths 



Influenza Septicemia All 

and other 
pneumonia prnhl^mH 



Source: Healthy People. U.S. Depaiftfflent of Health, Education, and Welfare, Public 
Health -Service. Washington, D.C; Government Printing Office, 1979. 



j^mton of childhodd diseases such as measlw, polio, rubilla (Germin measles), mumps 
^pMMfa,^rtUfflUvAoopmg cough 

. /mmuniiati^s. In 1977, of the B2 million children In the United States under age 
15, more than 20 million had not bee^mmuniifd apinst one or morrof the childhood 

wf^'.J" ^Tn' "f' " childran,.mai often were protectad frcm these diseases than 
were children of all other races. - , ^ • • 

The Center ,for Diieise-CpntrpI (CDC) asistt stater with^mmunization proflra^^ 

, *e purchMe of vaccines. Exhibit 2.7 list, the recommended Immuni- 
zation ^hedule for children. 



Child Abuse and Neglect 



A major problem area for many growing children is abuse and neglect. More than 1 
miliron American children suffer neglect or physical abuse each ytar. according to the 
Nationa Center c^^ld Abuse and Neglect. At least one in five dies from mistreatment. 
In the ^ly mOt, state legislatures began Imtroducing reporting laws on child abuse 
nejMt. The m«t active legislation action on child abuse has occurred in the past 15 
yean. Additionally, categories of persons who may report abuse have been expanded and 
the conwpt of reportable abuse and neglect has been ^roadened. The extension of im- 
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Schedule For Chlldheod Iimunlzatlon 



Dlphtharla 
Pertussin 
Tetsnua 



Polio 



Measles 



Rubella 



Mumps 



Age^ 

2 fflonthi X 

4 months X 

B sonthi X 
15 months^ 

18 months X 

4*6 years X 

14-16 years3 X 



X 
X 

X(©ptl©nal) 



X 

X 



^Iimnunizations beginning In early Infancy are the recoefflaended practlee* They 
can be prdVlded In later years * however, according to a schedule recos^ended 



by a fmiily physician. 

^Heasles^ rubellap and mumps vaccines can be given In a combined form, at 
about is months of aga, with a single Injection. 

^Children should receive a sixth tetanus-diphtheria injection (booster) a't 
age 14-16 years i and every 10 years thereafter . 

"Sdiir ce l"^Pub tXc^H(M 1 1 WSe H'iceT^ Pat^fcs* "Bulde^t^ 
DHEW. October, 1977. 



munity to reportirs and the imposition of criminal and civil sinctlons for failure to report 
are also new trends. Another significint trend is the law that requires a court-appointed 
^ardian ad litem independently to represent the best inter^t of the child in abuse and 
neglect proceedinp, Statis alio have created law that mandate or enGourage the use of 
multidlsclplinary teams in handling child abuse cases. 



Pre^hool: 2 to 6 Years 



Growth and Development 

During ths preschool years, when tht child is 2 to 6 yt/rs old, the greatest physicil, 
psychosocial, Inttllectual, and emotional divilopment occi^. The child becomes better < 
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coordinated phyiically, learns new skMIs for relating to otheri, reflnei ikllli learned at an 
earlier age, and acquires a lex role Identification.. The grovrth of cognitive abilities is 
«wclally rapid durinf this tfme. This period prepare the child for the school yean 
through the Avelopment ©f cognitive and social ikilli 

. As the child it expwod to others through play and attendance at nursery school and 
kindergirten. peer relationship begin to dwelop. Th«e relationships are the beginning of 
social rolM expectM by society. ' 

As pr^TOl children beqln to relate to othera, they also begin to see themselves as 
Individuals separate from their parenm This period of awerting independenM and trying 
parental control is ulled ttie "terrible 2s," » 



Family Growth' and Development 



ThB family of the prwchool age child ii likely to have a younger child or may be 
preparing iw another birth, which mIIs for the need to share family res Qureea. timm »nrt 
.attention. The social aetlvltles of the family are, tfiBrefore. more apt to revolve around 



the growing ehildren'rneeds and actlvitin. 

During this period, grandparentt are moving tovwrd retirement and have more time 
to devote to the Interest of their grandchildren. Health and the ability to maintain 
independence are likely to persist 



Factors Affecting Growth and Davelopment • ^ * 

PmchootPrtpantion. The belief that the preahool years are significant In pre- 
paring child^tj 1^4 their formal school years ww the" basis for'the Head Start Program. 
Head Start ^&-||6ptnprehensive prwchool program that provides educational, medical, 
nutritional, and social sen/ices for children largely from low-income families. Ten percent 
of HMd Start en«rilment sloo are made available to handicapped children. TTie hahdl- 
cappino fwiditic%Qf children enrolled in the Head Start Program for April-May 1978 aw 
illustrate^ib ExhiWt 2.8. ^ - v v : ' > 

^ ; £^K^fl^ Alm^t 60% of all children t^y have mothers who work. The pereehtage' 
o^^rdHsing m6ti|(^^ preschool children increased from 14% to 39% between 1960 
\ flP A^?®',T^}*^i*W Was peatly promoted the need for day care facllltlw. ' 
iv WifWjjMK^^^^ ^approximately 900.000 children were enrolled in day care 
^^nW.Wl^^ffW ftatts. Virtually all centers enrolled 3- and 4-year-old childr^, but'^ 
"soTO:^ftW%'a^nrblied infantt and toddlers. Of the children enrolled, the predominant^ 
^^•^^L^y*^'^^ o'* (»ee ixhibit 2.9). The remaining children wer^spik ' 

V^f{ri^^|Mt^t>^^n»ijl^ and families constitute a hl^ proportion of the 

families ;i:^in| eew^-b^ Of U.S. familiw with children under 18 years of ap, 

Jw thin _^%;aTtslhglfr and about half have incomes below $16,000 per 

year, >^^^;-:'yt^^r^^^'-'A-^:i^'^\''f' ' 
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Blindness 



Deafness 
n-194 .5? 



The Statua of Handicapped Ch ildren In Head Start Program . U.S. Department 
of Health, Edueatlon, and Welfare, Office of Human Developaent Semces 
Administration for Children, Youth, #nd Families. Waahlngton. D.C.s Gov- 
emment Pointing Office, February 1979. o • 
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Exhibit 2.9, Day-Care Center Enrolloent By Age 



spoi 



Children EnrQlled 
by Age 

Two Veara or Younger 
Tbree Years , 
Four Years 
Five Years 
Six Years or Older 
Ail Agea2 

Percent Dlatrlbutlon* 



br*^ge — — 

Two Years or Younger 
Three Years 
Four Years 
Five Years 
Six Years or Older 
All Age 8 2 



Non-PFP Centers 



Profit 



42,700 
51,800 
62,300 
45,500 
36.100 
238,500 



Hon- . 

Profit 



33,700 
17,600 
74,800 
51,700 
33.900 



251,700 



FPP Centers 1' 



Profit 



13,80B 
22,200 
25,300 
19,600 
10.400 



91,400 



Non- 
profit 



31,600 
72,500 
95,300 
71,200 
45.700 



316,200 



All , 

Centers- 



121,800 
204, 100 
257,600 
188,000 
126.100 



897,700 



100 



100 



ilwdaral-Flnancial-yartle^lpatlon (FPP) Cetiters^ 

whose care Is paid for at least In part by federal funds. 

2Totai8 nay not equal sua of components due to rounding. 



Source: pay-Care Centers In the U.S.i A National 'Prof lie 1976-1977 . Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, Atolnlstration for Children, Youth, 
and Families, Office of Hman Development Services. Washington^ D.C.f^ 
Government Printing Office. 
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Funding to states and local communities for day cara sirvlceitis provided through - 
the Administration for Public Services under Title XX of the Social Purity Act. The 
Day ^rt pivision of the Office of Developmental Services also contributes to day care 
needs by supporting actlvitiw and operationil programs. 

Another source of indirwt expenditures for child care is the Aid to Families with 
pependent Children Program (AFDC). Under the provisions of AFDC, states compute the . ■ 
income of applicane in order to determine eligibility for benefits. Ixpenses such as child ' 
care, incurred by applicants looking for employment, may be deducted* from actual * 
earned Income. 

Nutrition. Adequate nutrition continuewto be an important need of the pre^hool 
chilU Poor nutrition affects both the physical and mental development of a child, and has 
an Impact on the remaining years of the child's life cycle. Malnutrition among children in 
poverty leads to low school achievement and eventually to low earning potential. To help 
chlid care ithstituiions serve meals to children In their care, the Chlld Care Food Service 
Program, operated by the Department of Agriculture, provides money and donates food 
commodities. 



Eajly School Yeare: 6 to 12 Years 

Growth and Development 



With the ^ginni ng of the formal school years,. the social world of the child exRands 
' into the farger world outside the primary family unit (see Exhibit 2.10 At this time, 
peer groups in a child's daily activities, both inside and outside of school, become doml-' 
nant forces. The importance of peer groups chanps a child's conception of social con- 
tacts, which bavt been chosen up to this time by the child's parents. 

School children between ages 6 and 12 are tvplcally taller and thinner than their 
preschool counterparts. Boys tend to be slightly heavier and taller than girls, and both 
sexes show wide variations In height. Children of this age also have acquired increased 
motor development and are involved in activities requiring greater coordination ^hd 
strength. During this time, ftiere is tiso a tremendous growth in cognitive abilities such as 
the capacity to classify and analyie numters. 

School-age children tend to associate with others of the same sex. Activities and play - 
tend to emphasize the attitude of one group against the other. This sex difference is m^th 
pronounced during the fifth grade, * „ 



Family Growth and Development 



The increasing independence that the child gains may afford the parentt more free- 
dom to explore interests outside the home, especially if.there are no younger siblinp. 

42 
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^ ^M i mu' i ^P ii '^M II ^mt^^ i ^"^ Woglds of the School-^Age Child 




MM 



Source i Hawkts, Glenn anrf Pease, Damarls. Behavior and 

Development From 5 to 12 / New Yorki Harper ^ Brothers, 
1962. 



Mothers may choose to retyrn to work during the child's school years to supplement the 
family income at a time when earnlnp have not reached a peak and the deminds on 
family r^urc^ have escalated The health of both parents is usyally good during this 
stage in the life cycle. It is a time of immense activity for all family members as they 
pursue individual and common interest. 

Competition for parental attention is likely to emer^ In families in which sibling 
relatjonshlps exist. The firstborn child may also serve m a role model for younger sibling. 
Additional children are inffuenced by their elder siblings as well as by.their parents! 

^ \ 43 ''^ 
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Thli p«riod. in the child's growth Tequlr« an adjustn^nt in tht parintt' perspective: 
thfy must relinquish total 'control of the child's life and begin to share the child wi^ the 
school and expandlhg peer relationships. A potenti"! outcomi of Inci-eased exposure to 
peers conflict with parentt related to vilues and soci : conduct^ • * 

By this time, grindparentt are adjusting to retirement and diminished income, Usu- 
ally, thwa adjustment eorrtspond to decreasad physical strength and sttmln^ which 
require a change in lifestyle and a.new dependence on one's children. 



Factors Affecting Growth and Developriient 



Accidents. In 1977, of the Amerfcan children ages 1 to 14, atmost 10,000 were 
killed in awidents. This fl^re is three times the number of children in this group wt» 
died from cancer, the next leading cause of death. Accidents during 1977 accounted for 
45% of total childhood m ortality (s ee Exhibit 2.11). Motor vehicle accidents vvere re- 
nponsjWfi-for mare thari^O% ot childhood deaths, drowning for 8%, and fires for 6%. 

ExhlblC 2.41, Major CSusea of Death for Ages 1*14 Yearsi United States, 1976 
20r , ^ 




All other Motor Cancer Birth Inflvanza Homicide 

aecldenti vehicle defects and 

accidents ^ ^ pneumonia 



Source: Healthy People . U,S* Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Public 
Health Service, Washington, D,C,i Government Printing Office, 1979, 



M§nt§! Retarcfation. Diagnosis of rttardation is usually made whan chlldrin riach 
school age. An estimated 6 million. American childrt n sufftr from mild to severe rewfda 
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tlon. Eftch ytar, ibout 100,000 childrtn are idtntified as men^lly retardid. In ibout 90% 
of the/e^, tht.fetardation fs defined as mild (IQs of 60 to 70). Many cases of mild 
retefdation noW are believed to r^lt from deprivid soclocultural environment, often 
; a«xiitid with poverty. The likely causes are Inadequate stimulation or improper 
nutritiont \ ^ . 

Nukition. To insist in the heilthy development of the school^ige child/ 15 federal 
programs provide financial a^stence to states for feeding children. One of the m^t 
comprthensive and important nutrition programs for children is the Sehool Lunch Pto^ 
gram. The School Breakf^t Program also provides free meals oV meals at redyced rat^ for 
eligible ehildren. . - 



Prepubescent and Adolescent Years 



The latter years of the tchoQl-ige child are referre d tQ as "thw prffpiih^ent p^-;^^' 

For girls, this includes the ages of 10 to 12 years; and for boys, 12 to 14 years, this 
period Is characterized by rapid growth and wide variations among both boys and girls, 
and marks the beginning of adol^cence. Adolescence continues for about 10 years' or 
until maturity is reached, either in the late teens or the early 20s. 

r • Growtfi and Development , ' . ^ 



. Adolescence long has been rw^ized ^^^ a transitional period from childhood to 
maturity. This period ii usually a COTfusing time, as the adole^ent is no longer a child 
, ahd is not yet an adult Becauie pf the jransitory nature of this state in the life cycle, the 
adole^ent alternates between behavior that is both childlike and adult During this laam^ 
ing prftce^, the tdol^cent tries on the adult role and then retr^u to the child role, 
which is safe, familiar, and less demanding. Over time, however, there is a continual' 
movement toward behavior and rolf adaptations that are adult in nature 

Adole^ence is also a time ol major growth change and the attainment of sexual and 
reproductive maturitV, This period of sexual and reproductive^ maturiw !i known as 
''puberty/' For glris, this growth usually culminates around 1 2 years of age; and for boys, , 
around 14 years of age. , 

Phyii^l changes that o^ur during pu^rw are tri^red by the pituitan^ gland, 
which stimulate production of the sex hormones. These physical changes are seen in 
both sexes. Along with the development of sex characteristto, adolescent develop a 
renewed interest in and awarene^ of their sexual identity* Af^v^^rd and self-conscious 
behavior are also typiMi during thii time, caused by the different rates of grovs^h In ' 
various body par^^This growth adds to tfie difficulty of adjusting to all the changes that 
occur in the adol^ent's life. ; ^ 

Puberty usually ImU around 2 years, during which the adolwcent pays considerable " ■ 
attention to physiwil appearance. Comparisons of one's b^y size and shape t6 that v^rfiich^ 



is ^wdered Urn idnl h Mir^ofi b^uMor. The d«rt for ronformity to pwip id(6l$ and 
^ itemA^ ^^Mm a grwt dwl^ of prmira on tfe ^Iwmt and b of prime fmporte^ to 




^ tiaf one~i pM^^^eeiany^ thM of tfit qpip^te is 



tal authbritvwti^^ making 
it)^^\^0tmm, tfia £i34^^t may sxplGfe various arttrratim bafbrg wtntuafly stt * . 
timg oft> flhal^ dwi^'OTC pften are fni^teniB^ Tlie demand f« 

pai^fa^ ^m^^gg ^ the adol^»rt dcy> ^ 



I 



incremng ability to r^wn in an ate^et l^l^l manner and His/her opacity to 
.viMali^.a^.plmfortf» ft^ ^.^J . v ' : ^ '.^^^^^^^^.^^ :^ 



Famiiy Growth^d Dtvel^mant :^ 

P^muol^lmmumm awpt^ reip^^ deals low made by ^r emti^ng 

^dult eNldren. Many of their decisions, rich m educ^ti Mal g nml^ n^ rmr rMnlnm^ ^ h^ 
jwntual ^ltc|jon of a pate, will affect adola^ri^-' fu^re litetyle. A difficult adjust-^ 
^ ment that parents mu^^faee Is tfie "emp^ nest" syndrome, Mu\ad when the 1^ child 
\mm home. This change nacessl^t^ tfie ^tebliihment of new goals and Inters for the 

^- paf^te: — ™— - ^ ^ ^ ^ — ;r — — — 

At the sime^tln|fethat parente are pdjuitlng to the Indipendence of the maturing 
adolrtcant,;ttie grandjDarents are likely to became more, dependent and liable to meet 
*dr daily n«^ ^awands for appr care ai# sharing qf f fnancial resources ofwr* 
art the r^ult qf this depend^^. ^ 
, - .Gfindparfnts also are likely ift be 

ttie adJusMentf^to dfmfni|hlng h_ealth and^inciaf^ourMs. To remedy th^ problems, 
- several coui^^^^c^ the grandparent^ homer placing the 

grandparent in a nursini^howi » other extended care f»:ili^, or Integrating them Into 
their childrer»*s homes are all pMibiilties, ' 

« Problems finco^itered by Teenagtrs * / 



W 

S&xuslly^ Trsnsmf$sih/§ Diseases. The If^^nw of ^xually transmiwble disease 
^Nfli^s. to |ppear^ith the onset of active sii^ual behav7pr during adolescenct. These 
di^^q inc^jngly threafen the health and welUbeingVof young people. Of the 10 
-fmlifr^c^t^htt-^ufred-ln^the-Un^^ 

29^year ol&. The m^t common sexually transmWble diseases are listed in E?tfiibif^.12 
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Itoy infestiaiii wn r»t rieogniiad to^^ of tf^ \mk of ^ioi^l iymptoim Ai% ^ 
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^ - of Ue^h, CauyaUuu, aud grtfgry, / 
Public HealtK Service^ tfeshiigton, 
D.C.i Govmtmmmt VtiMting OfficSp^ 











Thi Venareal Dissiii^ Bur|iU of the Cihter for Wieise Control funds state and Jocal 
health dtpirtmenli for the treatment and controf of tfiese dllseases, TnclUdtng syphilis and 
gOTbrrhaa, ^ - , * , ; ; 

Tiini^ Piignsncm, Anothar ^xually relited probTem involving adoiaseents Is the 
incidance of pregnancy and birth to mdivrduals who are unprepared for thfe demands and 
praponsibilities involved in child ^re activities^ ; 
^ In 1976, nearly we-fifth of all Infant were born to young women under 20 years of 
age. About two-fifths of tfiese^infants were born to teenager under 18 yeai^.of age,, 
AbogLt;40% of the^ young mothera |1S to 19 yean ^ age) were not married vi^ien their 
...^Mm' were ^m^MLAm^Jim^mm,. aboy t 3e%^fcAa^iiths^a^ite^nayf^nd— 



nearJy M% of the births to black teejiagers, ages 15 to 17/ wre dBt-of-wedlwk* 
Furthermore. 1976 was* the fiist year that out-of-v^^dlock blMk births exc^ded fi0% of 
alt;|ilack births. ' * ^ ^ ^ » 

* Women w^*have their *fli^ child as tranageri h^ve a greater risk of pover^and 
^Wiifaw-dapen^noVMj^aafty-h^ ttrPamr Her 
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wi* Oep^^mtt Childrm f^ogram (AFDC) is for hbusaholds ivith wwrm who Wire 

r X ™~ 

^ced witfi probfcms of unwnpl^fittit. Nwriy on^half of all unemployad pefwnt fn tfw 
^ UMted SttM WB brtwem^ ages of 16 »kJ 24, ^ougli this agi ywip mountt for 

^.^^^U^plgyment- amooo-nonwhitt 

* unemploynwrt raw for nonwhltt tiencgeri li almwt thrm times m rm for whiw, 

.• $md influencas tfieir tmploymMit 

To d«l yfi* untmploymm^ proWims, Fediral 
»<^nm«frtal .frogmre authorizsd by the Youth Employment and Demoiworton 

• cpi^i%tIon;oiT«r 12) yw^ entltiamanr pilot proje^, (3),y«jtfi 
coirtpunity consenfltlon and Improvemwt projKti, and (4) you* • employment ind 

ttwni^^ograinSr----i---- ■ — - — 

»^ehe«iV8 imployment and Training (CiTA) r^on* to youth 
uf^pfeymeht by providing training and %npIoym«it programs tha#are operated by 

""^S^^^""' 

u ^^sttng youth In finding unsuteldized pri^^te nctor jote. 



Witfi the attainment of biological Ind social maturity, young adul^ aajept tfie rolw 
-and-fanctionr=ixpectttf=of-^em^y^s«c^^ 
marriage/parenting, and commur}ity partlci^tion. 

■Hie wcc«s and satisfaction the individual aehlevM in adult rolw ctepends to a great 
•xttnt upon' the su«« and nuTWring-^ined during tteiSariy yMrt bf grdwrth i^ndT 
development. Basic human needs and skills are seen as e»tntial building blocks in the 
achievement of the more complex and Integratid roles of adultfiood. 

rAduLa are reqyjred^ devilopment thrpughout tfwir Mf e cycle. 

Adapting to changing conditions and circumstances, and contirtuing to mainiEain a sense 
of wntinuity aftd purpose i^ one's life goals and direction, are essential elemente of adult 
growth. « 
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HhiSt 3.lTThli ttmd b^n In 1960 btramfng a stMjdlly 

dKfiwris pPOportion of tfm tMal ^^tttioo. Tht f iw# numb^' sf dilldffn is tfie rwjtt 
©ft dedfnr Urimw^t&Wtf'fsm numbtr ©f llfitlini Wrtfii 

yoimg vmnmK Thd f^lity rmjfmiu^ at 3 J in 19S7, and by At Mrly 1B70i, it had 
droppid to %B. By 1978, ttit rati had dr^pad to about 1%7. this rtpr^nte both a 



fiiblbit CUldrra Uadar 14 yaarst 1970^4 1978 



u^cr 14 yaars old 



(Is thoysanda) 
1970 1978 



5** 13 year a 



Total «idat 14 



36 p 675 
53,838 



31,378 
46,739 



chmge, if 7 0- 
to 1978 

-14.5% 
-13. 2Z 



. ay^ the CinsuC. _ Population Prof lie of the „_ 

United Statea; 1978 . Series P-20, No. 336, April 
1979. 



growing prefarenM for thAwo^hild ftmily m well as an incrsMing proportion of women 
expecting to remain childly or to have only one child. Young women are pos^oning 
childbearir^ to ^rsue their own edtKation and earwr ^Is and tend to have fewer 

liidririHflP^cWon-^ircoitTQf i^irtffg^ 
pace with inflation. * ■ 

Altfwugh ^ fertility nte ijw^ eomrnue*'1o fall, the abwiute num^r'of children is 
nicely to increMe over the next 10 yeaw (see' ixhibit 3,2). This Is caused by the lirge 
number of pMttwiMbables (mam^fs o^e^by boom) who are reaching childbearing 
•ge. ' T ~ 



B1 




While alt soclital Institutions and programs hive been Influenctd by chingw in the 
childhood po pulatloB, the changw have not Qceurrad jvanly. Mafa th*n ^yttm %nm, 
central citl«/and rural artat have been affected by largt decreases in childhood popu- 
lations. These two areis are likely to have empty claMTTOms and little prwpfct for filling 
them. Matirnfty war* are decrBasing in size or closing down in some hospitals. 

Motility. Uka trtiiir parents, Amfrlcan chlldrefi arB "on the move." In 1978, 63.4% 
of childrfn. ggei 3 and 4, an d 414 %, apM 5 to 9 , ha^mwed^lnt-thfr^evfout^yesf- 
period. One-thlrd of those under age B and one-quarter of those •between 5 and 9 years 
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iMho 



of mobm^ oftM rwnovM tfw 

i, jUnll. f»t£K 



^4r«nMimiaK^4 iill^il^ irm otSpwiWt origin, 2% wm of 

otlur tmm, i^^^^^dipt^m^i^^mtm 164.9%) IfvW In mtfropollttn iratt, wft 



In tfinwonit of ^TfAMlMng 



<Mittfdi m«iraMrii^^^;«^i^;f^ a gtowral ttwid tovMnl modmtspins in popu- 



lation of dtitt of m^tnif liii^ 
1^ 



^x^trapolit^ Amu 



3t 




Family S^^j 



; ^^l^wgH^^lfe^ «ft*dth whlt^ and black chjld(^IItfff In fa^llMi, ^,form of the 
faml|^.i4;;6lttf»BW'^t^ of chlldPin fivli^ with l»tfi^^^iW W'eleclfi|id 

drwi^irtC^lyf|p«^0.:ln 1978, 7^ of all chlldiw undw ihTHvi^ 
dacr«w;l9f ilmoit iC^^^ 1960^ In'ateolute.tarti^^lg jn^anir^ 
^^^ "^^M^^ witfi ona parant, and ano^f ti7 irt|lM[w;a^ 

"^^^'^"^^y^ (84.8%) lived vyith botf j iwr fe^ " ' * ' " 



^ m^i^0mV^^pi^ with both parentt. Black km^m^^vm^tmi^i^ ' 
liv* yyhb>r*b^p^ rdatlve (Me Exhibit 3.4). ; ' ■; ^ ^ ft^lV^ % ^i^-Hv^^Arf^ 

; ; .TKe'^^W^ riymtar of children in two-parint famlllw'is malo^^^^^^^ 
Mtrlng .di^PBi:™^^ three marriagn now ends In 'divorce. 0vrreni #j^ir^|t^ fc^^ 

tfiai bttww t 2g% and 30% of children growing up In t^a laynt-m/^pftiSiiyV v^j KH p ^ 

dBvofsKl fwwttf Anotter S% to 10% will tia living with a iingltf^ |^rwt^6#^^ of 'i^^?^^^ 
annulrnOTt ^-M fMraiJnn ^ np riwath ■ ' - ■ ■ - % 
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&AlblC 3.4» Llvl^ ^ragonts of ttlldrea OnJer Ic Years of Age'by ^ecj Mttch 

• ^:.-:J■ ■ ... : - BMtt . 



ttotil-38.303 




3.51 with aelthsr 
1.1% vlch father onl^ 



Source:' Bpre^u of the Census.^ Current Populatlgn Reports . Series P-20, No. 338i 
Kay 1979. : * 



Hovvfver, yearly statistics on children living with one parent are slightly misJeading. 
The majofi^iy of th^ children eventually will have, a two-pa rent family with' one bio- 
logical parant. f our oufrof five divorced persons remarry within s 5- to 8-ve«r 0iV(od. 

EffKt$ of Divorcs. The 5- to fl-year period befort remarrla^ may represent a 
psychologically and socially significant part of a child's lift span. Str^ In parerttal 
ralationships causa strws on the child and may vrarrant temporary outside support to 
prevent- ptrnianent problems. The specific kind of support depends on the age' of the 
child, but all children need help in undiritanding difficult periods. The parent may be 
unable to provide the nece»ary support when it is needed. 

Traditfcma!t\7eWiare!TT5t"aivWwh b«n considefed niore likely than othere to be 
delinqutnt, psychologically disturbed, and low achievers. However, recent rwearch uiinf 
^•quate controls for economic status suggestt that diffirences in long-term behavlef / 
betwMn childrtn from one- and two-parent homes of. comparablf economic status art, 
small or even npnexistent. The fact remains, however, that divorce Is more Drevai ent ' 
^ among poor tamiiiis and that children are more likely to remain with their mothers. Only 
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47% of dvw^ womm repiive ilimony w ^lild ajpport; *i mti^ian emount r^lvtd is 

tfit moswnm Imd^ip tfwt is dmo^'stie of ftmal&^adtd hou^ol A. % 

Stsp^Frntilim. Anmim't dvofw rati and hi^ reriiidmi^ rate haw ertated iri 
, grmring mjmbm th# phenMritnon of tha stipN^amily. Btl^viin 10% mdf 15% of ait 
_.i.^^,^,houi^otcfe^^^^ 

wftfi step-pamtt ftM dIffiMit adjti@tTimto« ttirrent i^mrch on die Ipng-temi effretffef 

* s^^^mliy, ihdu^pfha probltrtis of eonsirtent dii^ttne, monfy policto^^^snd^esta^ 

^ * lishingsupp^iva relittons with mamt^ o " 



tfiUdren Not In FamiHi^ y f 7^ 



Whan a child's fami^ Is undtrgoing difficultly, a child miy be placed In a foster 
cara faciliW- A little morr^an half a million Ameriran children (502,0W) are currently 
. . _ „ rroiving f«tef «fe,^TOeji^rt iMjo^^ ariln f«tef fomily hom^, 14%4ra in child — 

care institutions, and the reftaSndk' afe^iii group homy (see Exhibit 3*6). 





. liMiit 1*5* Typtslol Fpft^r jCar^ JacJ^ _ 




m 


JTostar uare Faeiiity (OUO; Far cent 




Fog tar family hose . 395* ^ 79 
Public s^oup hoM V *12 Z 


•■. - ■■ 

• * 


Private group hose \ 23 5 
Reaidemtiml treatment center _ , ' 29 6 
Other public 4Chlld^caring InstittftidfL 21 4 
Other private chlia-^carlng lnstfi^ 22 : 

t : . : - \ ' Total 502 ' ■ iOO 

*Incli^es altuatipria of mother and child in same foster^ 
famllV placement . 

Source: Haclonal Study of Social Services for Children and 
^elr Faallles. DHEW 1978, PUO. 





The median age of children living in foster family homes (395,000 tn all) was 9J 
^•ai^^PoMmtitutiOTfr^the-medi^-a^ 

caused by economic factors, was the largest single reaWn given for placing a child in a 
f^ter family home. ^'Iffotionaf problems of the child"\^ the major reason given for 
placing a child in a group home or institution, 

^lidren who are removed from their troubled ^om^ and placed in a temporary 
foster home f f eqtientty ^ become permanent participants I ri t fi e fu^ ( yr c a rtf syittfm; Tw y 
and one-half years is the median length of time children spend in foster care, and nearly 
26% of the children have been under foster care over 6 yeirs* Twenty-two percent of 
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i^il^ In 1mm honm tmm tern it f«ter families* This lability in 

^fstp^ w^ym that rtforrn ^ tt^ foi^ nwded, S^ration of parmtt - 

^ ii^ ^ilAw IS bmns pmmttmi bv wmmpu to prmidi familte wtfi addltjontl Job 
tfainti^ Iri^m msp^mrmnm, day etft »vi«^ and hom^TOldi|j ^s^m. When 

n^miclarili A^iion IS cofisiaerM prtftraWe to multiple fwttf ftrnlly plaamentt^ 
" permantritMparation o^i^ 



economic Environment for iH^wflfd 



The mill and eMnomie envifonmOTt in a diild ti rwed If tfie mott Impor- 
J«5V P*'®**^^ well bein^ AlmoAaU data fuppott^tf^ ^^^that a 

child's h«ltfi; ei^Li^tion, later empjoyment, and eaminp. depend heavily on tfie eco^ 
nomic ttotus of his/her family. The data aigg« that adequate family iroome if rte best 
RW^Itorefa adt^tJifc ' v ^: 

The economic sittjation of a child Is a r^efction of hisAier family's itrugture and 
ftJwte btekfrounti. Childfgn who live In bmi^of A traded by womin/or vvhojre black 
or^oL^a^ 0f|^m di^ropoitittwllvt 4n, fwilll« Inc^nes, are Wow the 

ff^ftn and often below the poverty IwL Th^ dispropor tionately ioWer incomes are 
otten the rewlt of discrimination in employment opporttjniti^ and v^ges. - 



1* 

. 1^. 1977* tht jnedijn imoma fm mAihlm liystend-wife' famiiy with childrm ww 
$18,756. The incemt for this kind of flack' family w» $13,W2. or 73% of the wrfilte 
hmlly ifwom*. Par Spartish-ofigin ftmiKw witfi chirdren, median Income was $13,432. 
Th» mtdlan income for familiw headtd by fimales, re^rdl« of race, was far btlqw the 
natfenat*m«nan ($16,000) for air familial 

had • mediarj incomt of $7,180 or 38% of that of white two-parent households with 
chlldrtn. In Wack and ^nlsh 'households, female-headed familfes wrned 40% ($5,551) 
and 39% ($5,247), rwpectively, of |he amount earned by husband-wife families. Seventy 
percent of women heading famflies were clustered in clerical, service, and operative func- 
tions. The usual median weekly earninp in May 1977 in these' jobs ranged from $59.00 
for private household workers to $167.00 for dar ieal wgrl^eK. 



Fsmiriff Budget According to the Bureau of Lat»r Statisttes, an "intermediate" 
family budget for an urban family of four is $18,602, which' is n^fet^ie median income 
for this kind of family. This budget permits spending $89.00/vi^on food; $270.00/ 
month on rent or fliort^ge, utilitlw, home furnishinp,*and maintenance; and $18.32/ 
-W Rftk (or $956 . QO/ yeyMt»-Wsurft-#otgvitietr-ifV- o f a iN^ i t e f ai iitttw 

with children under 18 could afford this budget, as could approximately one-quarter of 
a it b lae k * '" - ' ^ " 
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Sour Ml Bur tail of tha. Census* Mgasylacom In 1977 of Faffllllgg and Persons In the 0*8^ 
Serias No* 118* March 11^9^ * V 



P r om WoM W ar lCto^#4< 



ehlldreo, mtttmaiy. the distribution of Incomt, howtver, hardly changed. The t^ 
fi^ 0% famlfw continue to weive n^rly 4W6 of all Income and tfie bottom fifft giu a 
little tm thsn^4%* A ehild-s futurg chan^ Jof a good edugtion and job are influenced 
"TiesvTlyTjv the income of the family into which he or she Is bom* Of chjidren of equal 
intelligence, ttiose from famili^ in the to^fiftfi incoms stratum are flw tim^ more likely 
to aMnd college than a brl^t child from the bottom fifttv A child bom Into a family 
^^toving in Jra^jme 

^at an lAlt than a ^ild born into a family in the bottom tinth incomi stratum* 



ChJldrso and Pover^ 



In 1877, owr 10 million Amerign children {16%) lived in families with an income 
below the official pover^ level {$6,181). The number and relating percentage of poor 
American children have Increwd/ilnce 1969, but ar# ttllt much lovi^r than the 185^, 

* \ fj^lficantly by tht head of household's $m and r^/ In 1577, 50% (5 million) of all 
chle^i> living In households heatted by a female, and 40% of all black children lived in 
POveity (see Exhibit 3.7), Bdth^blacks and wofnen face discrimination in jota and ^lary. 
Women and blacks are concentrated in fow pgying odcupations, and, even within the same 
pupation and with equivalent educatiOT, are paid 1^ than white mal^. Nearly 1J 
million children live in familial In which, even with txath parents wofkmo. incQme'is 
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IS y«w Seloir laidft iS^^^^y beiaf 



5,943 
3, §50 



All eblldrea 

Whlt# 

Blarlr 



16.01 
11.4% 
41.fi% 



1rf 



ChlldrCT in fajiliea with 

All childr eii 
Hhite 

Spanish Origin 



4,371 
3,250^ 
965 
716 



8.5% 
.J.1%.. 
If .3% 
17.9% 



Ml ehlldren 
Vhlee ' 
■# lauk 



Spanish Origin 



5.658 
2,693 

,686 



50.3% 
40.3% 



65.7% 
68^6% 



Sonrce? '3ure^ af Art C^niiua; fflai^ of the l ^opulatton 



Bglow the Poverty Inve l^ 1977 . 

WT, ' — 



Series P-60, Ho. 119, Itarch 



Wow bvTi vroman who 

vvofta full-time and MTOtelowtht poverty lave^^ « oy t woman who 

Ddor ^LJ^i^ft^ Povtrty on children Ngin before Wr* and an lart for life. Babis of 
S^th^^«a^thln "^'^ f ring the flr« year of life, hav a deaiS*«2 
greater than tha nonpoor. Malnutritlofi among children living in povarty can 
c^^e^i^^f- v^ich poor childrtn live. fr^eSyin 
sufttr fit bi^, lud pamt poisoning, and worms, ^ y,^^ 



.Govtmrnent Programs 



A nymber of wvernment pr 



imili^ 
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©f poor t^iidim. The fMjor progifnfi ts 



cfm IMng Mow tfie powrt^ 7,7 mlilion ^^ yen, mgH l&md y^nger^ reMtvid. 
AFDC Ei^^ ptiwit of A^FDC Wnllte had only m@ adult pr^nt --'um^Uy tfia motfv 
tr* Ont-^ird df AFDC tftildrm jin^ a ^mt's mn^m mort nwdad wd 

tfit r«t b^tt^ l^^lation. ^ ' , 

art r^onsible for dftermining a ^ndard of and tiien daciding what 
ptrcantigi of tiiat si^ndard tiiiy will meet On tfia avtrage, sttt^ wt re mtatmg 87% of 
tfiis dafrntd nefdjfor a of fpuK In July 1978, the average amount paid to an AFDC 
family of tour (mother ^^ff^^ wte ^,706 a year, or 

^ AFDC recipient in 1978 totaled 10,32S,M0, of wfTDm 7,211.000 were children. 
Tottl cwtifw thay^rjfcii $10^9 million* . _ ^ . 

There a yeat friability tfiroughout the United Stat^ in ttie amount of mon^J^ 
family of four rectivert, A'family without any Kcwnteble income would have r^tved / \ ~- 
tfit.Jargm pcwthly paynt^nt in Hawaii . and^e lowm in Mi«^i <$l0lh42S^^ ^^^^ 

a month p# recipimt, or $6.25 a ^welc. Between July 1977 and July 1978, the avtra^ 
statr tiayment to a famHy of f wf r^ 5%, a period of time in v*ich the eonsumer price 
indix ihowed^ratitt^w^ 7^794 ir^^win mts^'Oiemwlnuim benefit aMllablef^ . 

AFj^C and Food Stam^ Combined ^rrentty exceed^'tha poverty line In only six ftat^. 

Ovenivhelmingly, Amerlcahs favor helping children in need* A CBS/New York Times ^ ' 
national telephone survey *found 81% of their samplf in favor of "helping poor people 
buy food for their families at cheap prlfcri" (Food Stamps), and "providing financial 
- M liti i¥^MDf^:hH^w-fa}fed^ j neom r honft a s -HferrAFOC>^ 

, Health and education programs also addre^ the problems and needs of children in : 
famili^ in poverty* Th^e are Included ifithe folfowing ^tions. V ' 

Health and Nutrition ' 



- /mierican children are healthier t^xlay^han ever before in the history of this coun- 
try. They have i longer life expectancy ,4«n be Immunized a^inst most inf^tlous dis- 
ease, can be prot^ted against environnf>ental hazards and accident, and can have early 
identified problems corrected. They have access to^good nutrition and medial care as 
needed, . . * ' - ; 

ie^heal^pmhl^iaha t jMfiain^eU 



use of ayailable sen/lcef^d faciliti^; the reluctance to change styles of life, eating, and 
exercise; environmental Hiiarcb; and the f^t of_memtorship1n a minority group. Th^ 
conditions and their Impact are described in this chapter, * / f 



.mi 



Hnfant Mortaltty 



Increasing numberi of Ameri^n bablw are-surviving beyond birth and the first year. 
Between 1170 and 1978, Infant mortality dropptd from 20 to 13.6 per 1,000 live births! 
' Nonethilfa, the Surgeon General has Ufjtd the reduction of infant deaths as one of his 
major goals. He hope»;|o bring the rata down to 9 deatfis per 1^000 live births by 1 990. 

Infant fnortallty Is linked closely with poverty. Black infante are nearly twice as 
likely to die tafort tfieir first Wrthday as white infants. However, black Infants born of 

_^nWdle clMsjprentt have mortal I wratM comparable to those of wrhltes. , • 

Low Blrthmight Of ^11 Infant deaths, two-thlrtto occur In babies weighing less than 
5.5 pounds (2,500 grams) at birth. Inftnte below this weight are also more than 20 times 
^ likely to die vvlthin tRi firet year. In addition, low birthweight Is associated sometimes 
with Ina-eased odcurren^ of mentar retardation, birth defects, growth and'developmental 
problems, blindnew, autism, cerebral palsy, and epilepsy. 
— Many ma ter nal factory are a s $Qc ii t «d-wtth-4ow4flfant-bkihwefgh^ ^ of p rana t dl 
care, poor nutrition; smoking, alcohol and drug abuse, 8fle {especially youth), poverty, 
, and marital status. Given no prenatal care, an expectant mother is three times as likely to 
have a low birthweight child. Many women least likely to receive adequate prenatal bare • 
are those most likely to have the other risk factors (poverty, youth, poor nutrltian). 
Those at greats risk - black adolewent women - are least likely to receive early pre^ 
natal care, ln?1978,'14% were recordei^as not receiving any prenatal cart at all during the 
first two "trimesters of pregnancy. During the same year, the proportion of low blrth- 
«^^t=^Mis.horn to^adoleseenL biack mothert 



portion (15% vs 7%). (See Exhibit 3.a) 



Exhibit 3.8. InfantB Weighing 2500 Grama or Less at Birth According to Age and Race 
of the Mother , 



Age of mother 



Percent of Infants welghlnK. 2500 grama or less 
at birth ■ , 







All races 


White 


Black 


All agei 




7.3% 


6.1% 


13.0% 


Under 15 years ^ 




15.0% 


12.1% 


16.9% 


15-17 years 




11.2% 


9.1% 


15.1% 


18 years 




9.8% 


8.0% »# 


14.5% 


19 years . 




8.9% 


7.2% 


13.9% 


20-24 years 




7.2% 


6.0% 


• 12.7% 


25-29 years 




» 6.0% 


5.2% 


11.3% 


30-34 yetfrs 




6.4% 


5.7% 


11.6% 


35^9 years 




8.0%* 


7.0% 


13.1% 


40 years and older 




9.3% 


8.4% 


12.6% 



Source: National Center for Health Statistics. Health. United Statea- 1978 . DHEW 
' ' Publlcatldn(PH5) No. 79-55071, 1978. " 
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Miternal nutrition is a critical factor for infant J|ealth, Pregqant^wcmen lacking^ 
proptr nutrition have a greater chance of btirinttitber a low weight infant or a stiiUborn, 
Diet supplimint programs, such as the Dipartment of Agriculture's Women and Infant 
&re Progrim (WIC), ^ake food avtilabli to pregnane women who meet income require- 
mantle (iye within the ^©graphic area being Sffved, and are considered at "nutritional" 
risk,. Infanfl born to WIC recipienti automatically are eligible for participation. Toddlers 
'wrfiose jrovvHh seems i^n]^d als ^ 0 ^ 

- Birth DefeQt$.*'B\nh defects tre second only jo low birthweight m threa^to infant^ 
^survlvah They^ are the secondjeading cau$f of death ^for children, ages 1 to 4, ahd th^ 
third leading cause for those 5 to 14! ^ ^ ^ 

^ Increasingly, environmental factors are being r^c^i zed- as playing an Impottant role 
in ^ysing birth defected Radjat^on and chemicals in the workplace can produce fefel 
majformatlon^and possfble subsequent cancer^f extreme concern are possible effecte on^ 
sex c^ls that can^alter biological dtevefopment mdafinltely, Ipi the firsts 3 nionths of 
pH^nancy, the fetus is particularly vulnerabfe to birth defecti; *and^ women are at risk 
-wiyJdng^imon^4war^us-iubsta^ - 
gas, polyvinyl chlorida^ carbon monoxide, and ca[boo disulfide, , 

Dru^ taken dOring pregnancy also have bfen llnkid to birth defects, FoH' Instance, 
women, who titke female sex hormonej jA^lle pregnant, are twice as likely as comparable 
women to^have tobies with heart defeats. Other *welHknown examples include the da- 
forqnities that the taking of tht^omlde produced and the vaginal cancer In daughters of 
women who ipok DES (diath'Vlstilbestrol) enuring pregnane^. Recent research his linked 
smokirfg and damage to a baby's blo^ vessels, ' ^ * ' 

. in the last ^aral yeari^^^ A^ 
born to women who drank heavily during pf^^nancy^ A ^nificant number were born ' 
'With "Fetal Alcohol Syfidrome." Th^e tebiis ^were sh^orter and tighter in weight than 
normal, most wer^ mentally fitarded, had dtiall Heads, facial Irregularities, heart defects. 
Joint and Mmb abnormaflties, and poor cool^di^tion. Some infafHs were born with all 
these characteristics, while otherMl^ow^d only some features. 

In 1975, 5^,225' children, under age 21, v^ere treated under the State Crippled 
Children's Services. The'nonwhlte utilization rate was three times that of the whTte 
children. Nearly one of three children v^s un^r 6 years old; 28% were ages 5 to 9; ^4% 
were ages 10 to 14, More than one^half of the new patlente were under 5 years old. The 
^tlmated cost to taxpayers is about $160 million jach year, and this service Is available 
only to chifdren whose famillipcannot afford privSfe care* 

Sudden Infant D§Bth- Syffdrome. Certain babies, without ppparent cause or warning, 
suddenly stop breathing during sleep and die, even aftec an apparently uncomplicated 
pregnancy and birth. This unexplained event, called "Suddenjnfant Death Syndrome," or 
"Crib Death," is believed by some authorities to be the leading cause of death for babiis 
oldef than 1 month. In 197^ 4,751 infents died from this phenomenon, over half by.3 
months of age and 91% In the first 6 'months of Ufa (see ExhPbit 3*9). A number of 
theories as to pauMition have been proposed. Minor infections, usually of the airVvay and 
usually vlra|> premi^urity,^nd low socioeconomic status as well as maternal smoking (five 
been proposed, but more re$|j|firch rs needed. ' w^, . ** 
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Bithlbir 3.f. Age Dlitrlbutlon 
^ (425 SIDS Cases) 



Age (Months) Ntaaber Percent 



0- 1 

1- 2 . 

2- 3 , 

-5-6 

6- 7 " 

7- 8 

8- 9 

9- 10 

10- 1 1 ' 

11- 12 




Source; public Health Service, 
The Sudden Infant Death 
Syndrome . 'PHEW Publi- ■ 
cation No. (HSA) 78- » 
»^ 5251." 1978. '' 
. \ 
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r Accimnts, TTit Ittgin^ c«use of dtith for children,<ges 1 to 14, is accidtn^. Injurits 
Jrorri acci^ftttrand violence \0\ more ch^dren tfian any disease. Almost 10,000 American 
children wtreanied laft yev jn accidents, more than three times as msrty as died from 

ethe^ex^eadinl Muie of death - cancer. Motor vehicle i^idgnts are responsible for 
moffe than 20% df^chitdhood deaths, drowning for 8%, and fires for 6%, Use of car sea^ 

^and sea^b^ts^ crucial, fal^re to priDvide and use adequate ^r restrains for children, 

; e^peciaUy ^dle^^^ the t^use of at least 3,000 auto accident deathsiarid up to a million 
injuget each year^r chiidren under age 5. ^l ^ 'f^ 

^ « Prev^tlon m injuries should tegin around^e home,, since more tharPhalf of all 
injffries toftehlldren you^ under 18 that rrfulted In restricted activity or medical 
' atte^ion occurred^t home* 

In^ous D^tose ,ys^ to %e ^the leading cause of 'death among children, ^ 

Because dl immuniz^ion, Seath caused by communiMble disease f\as decreased drarriatic-* 
ally. Ddfing the 197te immuniiation levels4mp^young childrenAive improved for the 
nr^asles, rubeflarin^^e mump^lmmunliarifn%ainst measly increased frorri7% in 
*1970 to 63% in li^Wince 1973, the immuniz^on againit the muraMfincreased from 
31% to 51%, 'Protectioni again^ DTP {diptheriartetlnus and /ertu^israfij polio, how-* 
^er, has dectine^ As of mid-1979, 90% of children, ag^^ to 14,. had bee^1mmuni;ed 
against measles, politi, diptheria, tataffes^ and pertufiis and f bout %*% against rubella. ^ , 
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The mori s^ious situation, howtvir, is among children, ages 1 to 4. In 1978, about 38% 
*. ^ad not bttn immunized against rubelli, 37% hid no measles vicclnation, md 49% werf 
without mumps vaccination. A^ut 39% had not rectlved the rwomminded' dose 
sehedule of polio valine, and 32% had not received the appropriate DTP vaccine 
^hedule, ' 

Children living in poverty and Inside central cities were the leait iikely to be immu^ 
nized. Within the central city, 61% of the chndren, ages 1 to 4, living In nonpoverty artis 
in 1978 hid been immunized apinst rubella, compared with 51% of the children in the 
poverty areas. Similarly, about 60% of the children living in nonpoverty aNas were 
~ immunffed Adequately agalhst polio, compared with 43% in poverty areas. The rote of 
poverty in health care a^in is underlined. 

Currently, a nation^wlda effort is undei^^to immunizt the 20 million children 
now unprotected and to establish a permanent sv^tem to provide Immunization to the 3 
' milliorj children borrijeach year In the United Stattt. Many states are requiring immunl- 
^ zation for children entering school. 



mor^ disability and tequire more use of medical services than any other. During 1975-76, 
respiratory conditions accounted for 61% of all school days children mi^ed because of 
illne^ and 26.6% of al^ visits to physicians. A fifth (21%) of the days children spent In 
short stays in hospitals were caused by rwpiratory conditions. 



A Special Problem: The Abused Child 



Traditionally, parents have been given total responsibility for the wejfare of their 
children. Because oLtfi^la^k ol societal sanctions for child abuse, some parents have 
continued to abUMKuieir children. In r^ent years, however, government jeglslation, medi- 
cal care, and SMial services have belh undertaken A aid abused cHildren^and their 
famili^ , ' " 

The exact incidance of child abuse is unknown. Estimates range from aMow of 
70,000 cai^ per year to highs of 4<.to 5 million. An often quoted statistic is that 1.6 
million cases of child abusejare committed each year^ wl^ 2,000 to 5,000 children killed 
m a result of abuse. The mortality rate of abused children, ag^ 1 to 6, months, Js said to 
^ b^ second only to the high incidence of sudden infant death syndrome. In children, 1 to 5 
years old, abuse is second only to true accident as causa of death. 

Legislation requiring mandatory reporting of child abuse wb$ enacted in 1974. The 
identificatton and subsequent response to an incidence of abuse are Important, primarily 
beeause^ abuse r^urs In a^roximately 50% of cases where no help is given. In 35% of 
tfyme oBsm, a chlld^wlll be injured severely — or killed. 

Effects of Child AbusB. The effects'^af child abjse range from severe physical dis^ 
abling to mental retardation, ^rain damage, and language delay. Recent medical researc/ 
i}a€ linked severe physical grov^rth retardation to emotional neglwt. Although abuse 
fec^ children of all ages, tha kind of a^'se wits with age. Infants and preschool chili^en 
are m^ iikely ta be arbused ph^yslcally. MoreJttention has been focused recently on the 
■^profilem of sexual abuse, which primarily affwte school age and adolescent girls. 
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A numbir of studio have identified famlRas "at risk" for child abuse. Thi major 
social fictori that iceount^^for child abu^ of childrin from 3 to 17 yean of ag© Include: 

the pressure of placing most of the burden 
of child care on the mother. 

— the economic and psychological itre^ 
created by poverty. 

isolation from help and social controL 

- parents who have punished physically 
^, ^ . ^ children abuse their children more often, 

* as do parents who fight with each other or 
who ^w their parentf hit each other. 4 
Pr^rwms. A wiety of prognms to deaUwIth the prAlem of child abuse currently 
exists. Federal and prl\^te moni^ are be'uig used to provide child care centers in which 
families may leave their children in times of stress. Medical and social service personnel 
are faein^ trained to identify famili^ "at ris k^^ and are, offering programs of support for 
Thfta farhirriS prToTlo and after chiiabirth, Re^lar support for parent who have abused 
their children has produced dramatic decreases in reinjury rates. Parents Anonymou^ 
which has over 500 chapters, Is a self-help organization that provides a place for parent 
to gain self-esteem and reduce their social isolation, 



Poverty and Health 



Overall, the health of children in the United Stat^ is good. Eighty-tight percent of 
American children are reported to have a regular source of care. For 78%, the regular 
place of care WM a private doctor^s office; for 6%, the hoipltaf. Poor children were, on 
the average, le^ likely to have a re^lar source of care and le^ likely to rely on private 
doctors. Sixty-four percent of children whose parents earrted less than $5,000 saw a 
doctor during the year as contrasted with 74% whose family income was over $15,000^ 
Poor children are more likely to use an outpatient depart>fient of a h^pitaL Cye in a 
hOTpital outpatient department is not Inherently better or worse than private cja, but 
ther# is often no continuity of care or provision of preventive services (i.g„ immuni- 
sations). * 

Strong relationships exist between family income and health indicatoi^. Poor chil- 
dren are more likely to be in poor health or have handicapping conditions than children 
in families with adequate income. The poor are more likely also to develop communis 
cable dwases. A nation-wide survey found that 74% of children, ages 6 to 11, whose 
families tamed less than $5,000 were in need of dental care as opposed to 43% for 
children ©f families with incomes of $15,M0 or more (set Exhibit 3.10). 

The environment ift which poor children live, fjequently in conditions of bad sani- 
tatioc^and substandard housing, makes them much *more likely to suffer rat bites, lead 
paint poisoning* and worms. ^ ^ ^ \ r e ... ' 
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Persona i^ii Years ot Agm 
Heeding DenCal Careg Aceordlng to Age 



And Faally Income : 


UalCed 


States , 








FanHy Income 


J 


Lse 


• 


1-5 " 


6-11 




years 


years 


Less than $5,000 


21.2% 


73.8% 


$S,000-$9',^9 


19.2% 


71.0% 


$10,000-14,999 


13.6% 


62.2% 


$15,000 or more 


8.4% 


43.3% 



Source I National Centsr for Haarlth Statls- 
; . ties* Health, United States: 1978 . 

— — — rubH ^atlOT<-PHfr> Ho. - 79-5507t 

1978. 

' — ^ - - . . ' 

Mental Health of Children * 



Estimate of the prevalence of mtntal hgalth problems in children range from 5% to 

mental health facility^ This repr^nte 1% of the children in the United States, Children 
compiled approximately 8% of total inpatient admi^tons but 25% of total outpatient 
admissions. For children^ ages 14 and under^ 14,649 were admitted to inpatient facilities 
and 2&4f679 to outpatient psychiatric clinic. Admission rat^ for boys were 65% higher 
ttian those for girls in outpatient mryltm, but only 9% higher In inpatient services, 

Minonty Oiildrmn, M^orxti children are Institutionalised in correctional faciliti^ at 
a rate four tim^ that of white children. However, minoriti^ are institutionalized in 
n^ical and educational facilities at a rate only 20% higher than that of whites. The data 
raise impoitant questions In terms of social attitude toward methods of handling '^prob- 
lem behavior'" in different cultural groups. 

Identifiutlon of High Risk Chttd Population. Mental health experts suggest that 
children of poverty are at a particularly high risk for mental health problems. Data on 
admiwons to outpatient facillti^ showed much higher rates (four times) of admi^ion for 
children of femalfrheadfd1amilii^-:tfian husband-wife famllW* As mentioned prwiously, 
female^headed tamilies ha%l median income 1^ than half tfiose of hus^nd-wife famili^. 

Government Programs * 

The federal governmint provides funding for a wide yariety of progra^ns that im- 
prove children's health. New federally sponsored communis mental health centers have 



macte help a^^ilibia where there wm none btfore. In 1975, 23.2% of childrin un^tr ap 
18, vvho uitd psychlatriG hilp, Wirt admitted to CO * 

Medicaid, through matching funds given to states, can include a wide variety of 
services from inpatient hospital ^ra to doctor visits for poor children. Included under 
Msdi^id paymeriv are funds -for _Thr Early and Periodfc^&reenlng, Diignosls, and Treats 
ment Program |EPSDT) Initiated In" 1967. By l97B, only i.9 million of the 13 million 
eligible were scri^ned. S«cc«sful programs hive iised outreach \ftforkers to locate 
children, , . , . * * , ^ * , 

The school lunch and breakfm programs, admlnisteNd ^y the Department of Agri- 
culture^ are some of the mc^t comprehensive jnd infipor^aht nu^itid^ programs for chil- 
dren. In October 1975, 25 nriiiliofr children y^re eating iehqal lunq^ 
got their lunches or at a reduced rite. One and nine-ttifthi^Aijni^^^^^ were 
getting breakfast; 82,2% of those were ^rved th#ir ^eakf ast free or at | redlifced rate. 

The Off ice of Maternil and Child Health provides grants to st^e^lfjbrdiignostiq ind 
^eventive servicis to w omen and Infant within ceitairt/target arert and; Inclu d^ full, 
prenatal care, care fc^^ defiVery^ postnatal care, and infantwe. <i 



Use of Medloal Sirvicts 




There are differences among populatiprf groupi^pn the u^ o| medical services. For 
^ample, only 59% 6f black women, conipa^d^ , 
carrdartng the flNtfrim^terof preg 

doctor visits per person per year, regardl^ of fWnily interne. Minorby populations used 
hospital outpatien^^and .emergency^rporiis much ^^^^^^.than the white popU-^. 
lation. Blacks and'Mtspanl^ '^^®'^*^^o^^*^''^Wy 1^^^^^^^ th^ whites. While* 
more than half (S3%> 6/ whites repofted pne.vlsit or ^^^^^only on^third of the f^. 
blacks and one-third of the Hispanic reported a' vii^^ ' )f \ 



Changes in Views on Health and Nutrition 




Two dramati^ cbanges i^ views atyut healtli 
One, describecf by Julius B.^ fiichmond,^'M,D,. Surge 
change from health as an absence of illne^ to healtl 
requires a /©examination of current heal^ policres and 
^ federal 'health dollar^as preventioh-relattd^^rami \^ 

Th#^ sec^i^dniMatie change is in seeing ^e rdg ^ ^ 

meptof con^frf^js being jnore reyonsible for deaths than infecti^s dr^W4>Th% 
, imjlication^ for 'infante and children ^tend foom the way the mcihfr eate, drinks, 
^ smokes,vOr uses dru^ during pregnancy and the ^vironmental haz^Slogfvhich she ts 
jxposad^^. the wyay shti:f feds Kef children {inclurtng breast faadllSand attempts to 
?^ mlnimjzt'ei^frotftn ' " - - ^-r- 



ion have occurred gently* 
leraf of the UnitedfStat6s^ is a 
f ^^&Itive concip^^Js shift 
Sangef n the pfas^wft^f the 

stylps of living andjWie.fbvlren*^ 



ich\as l^d in waH'paihti, cleanliness/ and so forth. 
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Ci^rly, the communitv nttds to ixtrt pressure to fi^^W^^ hazards such 



as 



Trends In Enrolfment 



The total numter of persons, ages 3 to 3 
October 1978 -about 1,4 million lower tharf 
education is alm^t universal; By 1978/ over^ 
ages 5 to 13, were inrolled In schooL The d^U. 
actual numbtr of children In eltmentary scRB^C 




eighth grade peaked iKTSMT^iV^ 
number of women currently reaching, chi 
i^to increase apin in the middle ;l98te. jli 
however, wm significantly greater yhan in Ife 
last 10 years, despite a dfcl ins of 22% in tri 
nursery' school age** In 1^78,^34% of 
-whereitt; d^de earllec only Ifi^.nHltf'been ^.^^ ^ 
Increase in labor'forerf^partlclpation of mpthei^cup 
^^ df^^ap^ffei ancl^ g^^ 

1 grpwinl recognition tiy the- nation of the a^rita 
^ ^rollmenft Jn/ kindergarten ind ele ^" ^ 
iWMlf^tn births beginning in the 196^ 
^ M kindergarten and Elementary ^^oo"^ 
mMllon), even though the enrollmwft 
^an0 the enrollment rate for those 
enrollment in both private and^pub 
yirtuilfy all # the 1977-78 decline 4 
ednfined to j^blip ^hools 



lilrplled in school w^ BBS million In 
^nCimber enrolled inj 1977, Elementary 
bltek*^hildren and white children, 
g birth. rate, however, has affected the 
^ "OlTment In'^^rgarten through the 
dtoVvhfr79^^B#cause of the large 




>ol populafion Is expected 
Iment' In. October 1978, 
more than doubfed in the 
4 years of age — the main 
di were ^enrolled in school; 
increase cofncldes with the 
f the educational attainment 
Unities;, [t rnay also reflect a 
larly educational experiences, 
hool, by contrait, reflect more the 
„ . there were 37;0 million children 
y 31 J million in J 978 {a drop of 5.5 
to 6-year olds increased from 90% to 95% 
ars old remained at close to 99%, While 
hools has declined substantially since 1970, 
0,dOOJn the num^nJn the elementary school 





, The SOTe generajij^trends in enrollment in preprimary. prQgrarhs occurred for both 

\ falacfe children ind wtoie childr^^e enrollment rates differed, however, when age was 
^ wn^i^er^: black 3- and 4'yea^^^ildren were more likely to.be enrolled than their 
vWiite^,£^nterpart|, In* contrast^ TO^^Tdportion of white S-yearrofd children enrolled in 
> pre^mary schooTs higher than thejroportlon of black children {see Exhibit 3.1 1). 




mary Enrollmept and Waking Mofters 



4 %C Nursery sthools and kinderprtan programs were hot intended philosophically pr 
educationally to be a convenience for working parents: The relitlonship, however, is clear 
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Mmt I.U EmllMMl 


of OiiidTtn 3 to S fMrt Old In PropriMfy SchGoli hf lUeoi Octobof 1§6? to Ottobor 19H 




(Wmbwwm 1 


R thoiaiagidt. Civilian fwainitltittlonil popuUtion.) 
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SClJiCii U. S, Imoy of tli« Centta, 
ttitiM of tJioir mthmtti 


NufSOTif school sud klndf fisrtsii tni^llMiit Of chlldfon ind Itbor foFto 
Oetobor 1967 to 0€tob«T 1976. Cwrvfit F^Utlon Rtporti» F«bryarr» 


I97l» ittU* F^20p No. 3U» p. I. 











betwien incr^sed pirtieipation of mothers In the labor force md increased enrollment 
in prtpfimary progrtms, Betwetn 1967 and 1976, both the proportron of children 3 to 5 
yiafrs old witfi mothers In the libor force and the proportion of all children enrolled In 
prepfimary pfograms Increaiad, In 1967, 32% of young children had mothers in the labor 
force; by 1978, this pro^rtion had incre^ed to 42%, The enrollment rate of children 
with mothers In the labor force increased from about 18% to about 35%, while the 
enrollment rate of children with mothers not in the labof force' increaied from about 12% 
to about 29%, Also, as white women's labor force participation increayd over the period, 
the participation of black women remained it about the same level; ^t the school 
enrollment rates of children of both rac^ increased greatly* Clearly, enrollment rates, 
' while enhanced by incrwed participation of women in tfie labor force, have increased for 
all childrtn. The most recent data, October 1978, continue the same trends (see l^chibit 
3-12). . / 

» The o^upations of employed mothei^ also mem to have a signifl^nt effect on tfie 

proportion of children enrolled in preprimary programs. A larger proportion of 3- and 
4^ytarHDld childrtn whose mother' were employed as white collar workers were enrolled 
than children whme mothers were employed in other occupations, ixhibit 3,13 pr^nte 
the ptrcentagM and Includes unemployed and not in labor force groups of women. 
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Htad Start and Day Care 



Head Start and day wri prQgrams art not gtnerally includtd in Buriau of the Census 
statistics or in studio of the National Center for Educational |tetistics (NCiS). Yet, 
Head Start ^as a cltar educational component, and tfie Fedtral Intiragency toay Care 
Regulations, nos^ being revised, include an educational component TTi^ are child devel- 
opment and child care programs and should be included in any presentation of the 
educational conditions of children. The 1980 edition of NCiS, Th& Condition of Edu- 
cstion, will in fact include both Head Start and day care data. 

H&ad Start is a comprehensive preschool program that Includes medial, nutritional 
and educational components, and social services. It is targeted tovi^rd low income chll- 
dren* generally from 3 to 5 years of age and require parent participation. In fiscal year 
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and Eindtffirtan by Uhar Fsr€« SUtus ind Occt^at^dfi of Mothi 
iSeieNf 1976 





ta 1 jbsr fore« I 



Fftn wGrkAts ir* included is t@iai. nst ih§«n jcpAtstsi^, , 

SOUR^' U. luTviy af the Ctittui. Hyrstiy tdidal and kliidcrfftncn 
^ cfirsilnht ef ehlldrtn aitd laber ferea Jtfttui of diclF 
Vthvrst Octobfr If 67 td October 1976= CuTTfnj^Opyjitl^ 
Re^^l , Ftbruify 1971, Series P=20, No. JTIT "«V#r* * 



1978 (FY 1978), more thin 400,000 children (abdut one-fourth of all prtschoolers living 
in poverty) vvtri partictpanti. By law, at least 10% of all childrin inrolled in project Head 
Start rnust te hindicapptd. Annual total costs for Htad Sttft art around $700 million. ^ 
Dsy are programs stn^e the nttds of poor and near poor populations, and their use 
is related directly* to parent participation in the labor market or job training. Differential 
use is furtfitr related to specific subgroups. For example, a preschool child with a single, 
employed parent is about. 30 ti'mes more likely to be enrolled in a day care center than a 
child in a two-parent family in which only one is employed. Further, the child of a single, 
employed pariint is more than twice as jlkely to use a day care center than the child in a 
two»parenj houithold in which both parents work. However, the kind of child cart 
selected seems to !^ affected by race/ethnicity. For example, Hispanic-Ameri^ns are 
four times more likely to have children wred for by relatives than by nonrelatives. Blacks 
are more than twice as likely to use relatives rather than nonrelatiH^, while v\^ites are 
only slightly more likily to use relatives instead of nonrelatlves in the private home 
^tting. ^ 

The use of private homes for child care arrangemtn^ ne€ds to be considered when 
discu^ing day care.^As of 1976, more tharv85% of all child arrangements were made 
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in private homm. One-half of all childrfin were takt n care of by their relatives, and more 
thin on^third were in private hom^ but Mred for by nonrelitives. Day cart centers and 
nursery schools accounted for less than 10% o»the children who were cared for by 
Itomeone other than the parents (see Exhibit 3.14), 

The use of day cart centers is influenced by funding, status of center, and back* 
ground charactiristics of thf children. Exhibit 3,15 describes the use of centers durinq 
1976 77. 



Exhibit 3 44*Methoda of Caye for children 
Under 14 Yeara^Old Utilized by. Families 
Using Hore^Than 10 Hours of Nonparental 
Care a Week^ 19 73^ in Percentages 



Method of Care 



Percent 



Care by Relative 
in child home 
in other home 

Ca^ by Nonrelative 
n child's home 
in other horne 

Nursaify" School'^^ 

Day-Care Center 

Other 

total 



22.5 
27,2 



20.9 
16,6 

3,6 

100,0 



Source I Unco,- Inc. National Chlldcare 
Consumer Study i 1975 . Prepared 
for Department of Health Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare. Office 
of Child ^PevalopmentC 1975) ; 
Vol. II, Tables IV^2, 4-3. 



, A federilly supported itudy found that governmint subsidized canwi difftred from 
for-profit day cart centers, in that the for-profit centeri hid fewer caretakirs for equal 
numbers of children, paid their employees lowr wages, aRtfoffered fewer supplementary 
sen/ices that could benefit children's overall de(fefopm^. Not surprisingly, the for profit 
centers were operated more cheaply than the governnrient subsidiied centers. 
J^ln FY 1977, direct and indirect expenditures by the federal government totaled $2.3 
Direct federll programs costing SI J billion served 2,8 millron children, mostly in 
d m^:mM families. Their purpose was to increate the quantity and quality of 
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'in- part govc^Bani funds. \ " 

SOURCif Abt ASi^iafaii Ifit, Da]^ gaff Cfntari trt tht Ifaiiad Statiil__A Najj^en^^ 
P fg f t la 1 § 76» 77 , ipofia^rfd bf uri. Otpa^Vffit @f Haauh. lduaatront' 



preschool programi and^day care cinttrs, Iridlrect support *i$ p;ovIdad to middle andliigh 
income fgn^ilits throagh ^credit on their federal tacome tax for worfe rtlat^ child cars 
fxpenses. /""^ ' , ; ' ^ ; 

The largest number of childrtn, SOnD.MO, rtceive^ftdaraichild,care;sOpport through 
50ciai^viGe$ grants to tht 50 stat^ undtr Title XX of the Socfal Securf^ Act. Botli low 
and n^erate income families may be subsidized for chiW ^rp in day caKi centers and 
family based arrahgements that meet federal standards, ' 



School Progress and Failure 



■I 



* Progriss in school, measured by whether or not thi child is in thi corrsct grade fftr 
his or hfir i^, has Jncreastd., Pr^riw for black children wis greater tfiai^hat for the' 
gtnfril^opulation. In 19M, 37% of 10-year-old black children wre In 8 grade lovyer than 
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usual for their age. Jn 1976. only 7% of all lO-year^old black children were In this 
situation. 

Although the ^oportjon of all children who wtre bthlnd in their school progress 
dwimtd greatly betvWtn 1950 and 1970, significantly higher rates of students behind in 
ichool txisted for some population subgroups. The levil «f tducatlon received by parents 
and family income seem to pjay a large role in achievemint. Among 5- to 13.year olds 
for instance, comparisons of children whose parents had equivalent educational attain' 
ment levels do not revtaf significant diffirinces between black children and white chil- 
dren or between the Spanish origin children and the total population. Similarly, relatively 
high proportions of children who were living in famlt^ befow the poverty level - 
whether whitt, black, or of Spanish origin -\vere 'behind In school. A number of govern- 
ment programs have attempted toaddress these discrepanctes and inequalities: • 

Government Educational Programs *■ , , 



In 19,78, the federal government's share of funds for etementary and secondary 
education WW 8% of the total expendiiiirw in the United Statei,-or an estimated $6 5 
biUion. This represents a decrease from^ 1977, In "both the federal share and the absolute 
amount allocated. • 

Federal, educational programr for children are funded mainly through the Ele- 
mentary and Secondarv School Act. Programs under this Act, especially Title » are 
targeted prinwrMy tovwrd educa^onally di 

schools with over half their students frim poverty families receive funding uoder Title I 
In all. Title I serves 6 myilon atiildrtn at i cost of about $2 billion per year': Fifty.four 
percent to 60% of Title I recipients are white, anoth^ 35% are black, and the remainder 
are predominantly Spanish surnamed. 

A major f«us of the Title I program for disadvantaged students is on reading 
E.ghty.two percehtflf TitleJ students rweive remedial reading instriction. A typical Title 
I student mn^m^mn per in compensatory instruction = an amount that 

Jpresentt one-fift^i^jpoe^fourth fef his or her total school time available for instruction 
Educationally dfswfeahfflj^a children usually lose ground to their mbVe advimaed peers 
as they progress thrwigh school. Poor readers who receive extra attention because of Titl^ 
I. however, tend to hold their relative position between-fall and spring seWfesters wItH 
some evidence of loss over the summer months. Moreover. Title I students tend to 
develop avorable attitudes toward themselves and their reading activities to a degree that 
was equal to or greyer than that of their less needy, unassisted peers. 

Other Titli I programs for children include special funding for children of migrant 
workers, children m institutions because of neglect and delinquency, and bilingual edu- • 
catwn. Funds are supplied also for support services such as librariM and (wrning centers' 
In addition to programs for children from families with low mcomis. there are more 
recent programs fqr handicapped children. ' 



New Program for Handicapped Children 



er 197B\e 



tfig Eduction for ^llHwdittpptd Chtfdrm 



' ^ R€^i/wn(mm of Public Lbw 94- l^zyhw At^^:An^ji^ mb^ ^L?S^^^M ^^ ^ 



publie idyj^tionf. TNi l^wfeq|jir^^»aeii1im n^m of ehiidrenand^to 

6s(^m\f^'&yi fn«t ai^ropflata ^ratlMil fnvlrdffmint for th© diittrTfie Lawalw 
rs^ires thifc f n indivi^llzid eduoational pro|mm bi^^optd for child idtntif lad 
i$ noeding eduction or fftlatad^me^. Tht Ae| re^ir^ sohoolf to noti^ par^ 

m^, to if^lu^^ in the dieision making prb^^« and to prdvicte them widi an 

ttot/ to tfie extern ^^^iblt,^wh handii^pp^ child be educated with nqhhandi^pped^ 

J^^\^^ _ - \ i^...^. --^--J.- V;. ..v.. 

/C/nS ^ ChildrBn S&mA OhHdren eligible fbr support under l^bMc Law ^142^ 
melu0 childfm\ who lire mentall9 retard^^ speecH impaired^ deaf, hard of hearing^ 

^i^j]y_Jw}dieipP5^ emotionally disttjrte leamfng 

disabled, and tho^ who are subject to other hl^th im^irmenli that cause them to 
squire special educatibn or relate ^ryi^. The nurnber of children identified as havmg 
various tondi^pptng condition's is shown in ExhiMt TTiree kinds of handi^^ 
amount for over 80% of tKi children: speech im^irmentt^ mental retardation, and Team* 




ing amDiiities. 



School Yitr 1977-78^ - . 



, LtifnlAf diiabltd 
Orthcrpcdicaliy. i^ti|^|i 



Pefem Qf All Hii^ie^p^«d dtildpn 





1 



. . 1^^^^^™***^'* io}m identified in ear|kr grades and eitei are cor- ' 
•""T^J^ ttie IB^^iir^iantfca^ *ildrert in eleme«|fy schools, thertfore, may he 
greiter *an at n|li^;pide lewls. 'rtt^, ^ pifopitage of children wved fn elementary 

« Stote'pit agrw to 'meet Ae i^>ertwi.B of W Act ar^&vided flsal Misttn« ' . 
in m form of a formula^t tf»ys ^^^^ number of handiMpped childiOT^^ 
3 ttirou^ 21, tiiey r^rf seivirig. A second source of fl»l aairtance prarfdrt by tfie i^^l* 
Act fa a pTTOhool [n«nrtlve flranf tfwt i& dAi^sed to^promott ^f^and local senh^ to _^ „l 
preehtts r eWfdilnVayei 3Ulir(iaat»3? fe Wa-W, ^e sta^ wiirre^ive"^ 

apprwimately $214 per handiMpp« child, a^ 3 through 21;«nd, m addlfion. approxl- 
mattiy ^0?per fwndirapped chlfd, aps S.throui^ 5. Head Start by cbntf«t^as 
including 1^ handi^ped children in itt programs and has ateorbed the related eosfe, ' 
or, in fact, h» utiliied Other public programs tficluding fHjbli^ a, ' 



fltlingual SduCTtion 



7h# Bilingual Education Abt, tSIA Title VII, pa^d ini^SeS^hliollptopri- 
ation. in FV196^ $7.S Oiiilion were appropriated. The rate of a^opnMori has Jn- 
crwsea stM^ until it was $1 BO million in F'f ii79, The tasic program, consist of: 
bilingualipducation programs in^elem«itary or secondary schools, training progranirfor 
bilingual edacation personnel, prgchool bilinaual edicatlon pfograms, anri a/<iiit hjUngual 
education programs. ' • • . 



-ijr imifii «f studerrrwtTerpaiTrn, it htj been wtimattd thit approxlmatel780% of 
the studentt enrolled in bilingual education are of Hiipanic origin, and less than half of 
Ae total number p|llmlted-fnglish-speaklng children are being servrtP The im^ct on<^ 

language artt more poorly than children not in the program, and wfeve equally well in 
mathematic computation. The scores are between the 20th and 3Dthpircentile. 



3 



Educatlonaj Programi for Migrant Children 

- -~ ~- ' ■ 



As part of Title 1, ESEA, the MIyant Education^ Program began with an appropri-" 
ation of $41.6'miliion In FY 68 and reached $U3.B m|lon In FY 70. The growth of the 
program, from 121 projects In 1967. servingppproxlmately 43.800' students to 2.800 
projects in 1977 servltig approximitely 468.00q studtnts, indicates that the target popu- 
lation IS btm^ identifiid and sirred. There are no dear results on the Impact of the 
^'''^^iWtOn children's educational performance ^ < 




tTWrailwnjth^tRan the smoo] and the >iom6 is 
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.teiivWafi^ Ninety^iiVOT pefotnt of ill Amm&n tmii^olcte dvun^ tiiivision By ttie 
tirr^ ittidOTti p^itt^from^M 

room ml 15^000 hours In front of ^ ^mislon. , - \ . - 

n^itive ^faet bn^^rir dinAwi'S eduction, bgt (^il^m's proTimming vm quite 

Matt Ml^mt vmt^ bctth ^il^en's and sAilte' pro^amming. An ABC Mdy, of 
through 14-yMf^d ^ilcftw in tfiNi na^ of Kmrn^, found ttat on^Ml days tht avei^ 

"^""^^^^^^ 

. P«Mi and 8 P.M., 6til^ of tfii ehildrtn sampled watched TV, Mom tf^n W% of die pam^ 
' ^rnpted In dit ^ml nudy rtid dm dity dd not try to aA^ie^^f ?r chrfcfrm on wtifch 

programs ^l^tr$ biA ^ ^ , 
^ Many studits in&iate that pr^ohool^tlA'tn art influenMd mmt by television'i 

m^p^ges. Hity h^ gmf diffiMlty ^ftin^lshing batwean truth and fiction^ and ^eir 

tilwWon portrays^ 1^ particular WMptibllity of younger children h^ lad soma to 
adll^te^govimman r^triction m vi^enM In progi^mmg and tha amount 

of advtrtiiing^ Others say ti^t die problem can be ratified if parent wili becoma mora 
^ertive in m^eenir^ Miat dieir diildrm ^ 

§ but many believf tfiat talevision, ^ it ha#^tlop#d in die Onit^ Stat^, is far from that 
-potantiaL Othart note that talavttion, a pmive activity, has b^oma a sutetimta for 

. raiding for manyjchUdren*, _ _ _ „ . ^ __ _ :: 
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Affw^ Hurnns ^oeiation and Dm^ RmmA Xr^mtsaiiationf^m^YmpfMldl 

Pebruiry 1979. - ' : _ . : V ' 

Bm. KM. Multf Eruption arid tht livH ordiiid^ of &Wir«/ 

32(1). . , r T . - ' ' 

H«itfi._i^tion, and Welfife, DHEW PuWicitiw No. { Al 78-5251, 1878. 




'f^»M^* J., & SMn^^ bD. Wtoat d^ i^Mrch te^ us ateut ^ on? A ftril^up 

repoi% Cft/^dRM rofl&y^July.Augiiit 
Batttlhejm. iB, p# um ofSn^ianmmnt: Ttm memting mid impor^c§ of ft/Vy mim. New 
Ym:fc. Nev^Yoriu Random Howa, 1878. ' 

^ V^rRai^om Haj«e; W — 

Children's Dttanse Fund. jR^Jfte M«/Af» of childmn, 1878. Available from: Oiildreri's 
. OefetsaFund. IBao^NSw Haffl^ire 
^Coelen, a et al. Dty annn in ^ U.S.: A national prom 197B-1977/^ibn6x^ 
MMadiusttts: Abt^meiatts, 1977. 

W^ington/D.C.r Congrwionai Budgrt Off idi, 1878. " 
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DeLonf, nMfSmall futt^. York and London: Harcourt Brace Jownovich, 1979. 
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M n»^?n AmeriCT. all sttges of fffe »e tifn« of ^rjgt, of Wf^oft! • 
fW««lly for Am^'i y/gum, ^.'m ■Mflaitor^b^nf to A^i^lit^M^ 
around ttwni a^, mu« top* wnth phv^iMf embtianit char^ WWefr*botf»^^^ 
^ ^^^Nmm^Asmstam pl wh^ for flfiwt of h« "bwn W rtwnlngl^ , . 
life-long «du»tfooaI «( m^^0fep«* tor ind emtr^ V 



. , ^TJl^ *angM ari m«i^ j» i^porttipl^- ir^ '^fes ^writd; and v^ie \ 

- ;m;di«ja b/wtfa h l»7a wnV»ntBr otf AfM areM^ h^ltfj,' A J; ' 

.edu^Bon, and tmployment Treatment ef.ftMi three corp domaTrtt wiPbf pr^ed 6y a '•- 



:by disnmion of a nym6er of ^eetal ywOh pr^linsjlftt #e rl^^vm'm^sier 

I's young peppiift ' ■ • ' • ' * » * ^ /I 



:^ w^Wng of 



Change in Youth P^lation from #i7OTQ 1 a^fl ^ t ' » > » W 
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■tfia population, tl?a moit subrtantiil mn^^mfimWytam have bS caused by f luctu-? ^ " 
rtofis in the.annual numbert of births -the IflSOs and«arji^6^ fS* 

imwdiattly aftw th« Second World War. peake^'fertp? a^ Wllioi, ind de^ed to^ J T " 
?.f. mlin^ 'l,*^- «^'»fl*» '"cra^ In 1870 t^.7 rWon, tM numb«of 6irt^' ' * * 

^^£^d_ _a^n and,ii»jfed^bef^ 
Children bom djrlng the baby boom now comprise thtf late adolewent ir^ young jdult 
population, ■ : * 4^ hi' . j^^v- '^^ ' 

, ; ■ Shiftt In the^lzfs of various age grogps'rna|l|w i^ imfcll^oM.fwi«:iBtrt . \ 
irwitutioTtt and programi| The number of chtldrifriK^er ^ S'in^e^ffoirt fevverAWn 
11 million in 1940. to 16 million in tflSO, and to 20 rtiJIUon in 1960. Sln^ fttnlt h« ' 
declined to 17 nMllion In 1970 and 15 milUonjn 1f7ft ^4 Awejchildrep have aged; the * 

r»umb<r^f^eff pntefy s ch QOl-aflr^drBn-hirThffli^^lffittr^l ^ a n d ^ 

decline, rtaching a peak in 1969. As a rwult. some comm'unLtieiQpw ^'tSemselves 4mIA W 
ciMroem* and hih» little ^wpectdf filling thtrn If^the^r future. \ 
In contr«t/thi number of youth and youhg adulB^f , • 

iatt 3 ^d^ In ,1960, there were 16 mlinon'pflrsahs f^ ^ i 



^5 



O^^ro'o^ng s^^ey p^^^ou#i WwnMmy tnd Mandary m^oql^ #!ty nwr hav4 » 
^nptti vrith a Imgfi numbtr pf tiitfr ptm far jote an^plac^ in eoll^f^ and gr^iiti 
Wi€»Ai» ixh ^ ^ftrifauti^ pfbfti^ pf the popufstian^f tfia Uhi^ ^ 

tK^ »^ ^ht bwi^^f^^i^ nMr th« botwm of fta 
fot tinm l ^^Mt ^th maximi at igi lO fortt^ IBTOprorilf andatagt ZOfortti^ 
W79 mfHB^M\^r^ ^ tf^ chHdrtn ©f tfie baby boom 

gfWi^^^, in^u of tfiii large pcpuldtidri €^ort will bp aneouAter^ in man^^m oveRi 
tte BgH y wff dyadgf -^Ajf Md^ ar mgaialsle^io Jha yeatty in^^- - 



Jng demands for farhily Kwsing* 

I jyinof^ imAwi^grouf^^ itM4^ te^^^ ti^ttfirM^hMt tfie 197te the numter of ^ 
blacks, 18 to 24 yeari of age, to irortised at jimort twice the rate of whlt^ In thifj agt^ 
group. 



lp^g»tleni li^ to 1971 



4- 



3- 
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im 1^ ii40 



itA im 1916 1M liiS IW 1S7S 
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SourGtr U» S, lurtftU of th^ Ctniusi Eitiutefi of the populmtlon 
of tilt UnitinJ StAtti And eoi^nents iif chAnget 1940 
i to 197S. Cun'ent Fogalatten Reports fHiy If Iff, Series 

Ho. llOir " ^ 
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^ ■ ■■■■ :■ - . ■ 



A^^MiPi b 1 ptriod ^ ms^lik ^tmg^ ^ In ^^ol growtfi and jarftttjritjmi m 
ftlttivtly flMd p@1od m manured the uwal mGr^ity ind mqrU^ty intf^i^i^ 



Afthmgh du^ rate for the MO million ymng Arr^ri^nf Tn tfie 16 to 2^ age 
group is 2.B tinm tf^ rata for childm, it is mjMantially bilow mat for other age graups. 
Yet^while^health for this 9^Aip« m for p^itt^ U comidarebly bet^ tfian 75 ynis ^ 





Amaricam/ ^is IS to 24, now have a M^Mr;dntfi rate tfwt 20 yeai^ ago« {n I960, 
ti^ adof^^frt/young aduf t population. By 

1870, tfe rma \«rup to 128* By 1976, it had dropp^ to 113 - but 1977 stotftti^ #iow 
an fner^a f^ain to 1 1 7. This r^n»n^ nearly 47,^^ dwths in 1977 arona. 
---—Yoimgfnfn- are ^t ' parti 

young women. And, altiiough ehronie dis^s^ are not amwig tfie major eaus^ of diiith at 
thit/period of life (see Eschlbit 4.4h tfie lif^tylet and behavior patterns that ai^^^ 
ng^^eseyi^ri may titttrmint later iusae^ dtronio tfi 



Traumatie OntN 



y AeQtdenti, homicides, and lyicides account for about tiiree-fourths of all cfeaths in 

the 15 to 24 age y^oup. Responsibi(ity h^ been attributed to behavior pattems character^ 
lied by |ydgmaniifr«rroiir tn somiUM, amfi^ftnce ibotrrj/f^ 

%o live or die^Certainly, greater risk taking occurs in this peri^ of life* . ' 

The variabitfty .of the^ traumatic deaths by and race is string. All kinds of 
ditihi att tore^,^f©ur limit .™ 

vehicle accident births are more likely to occur among white yoU^, young blacks of 
either sex are at least five times as likely to be murdered; homicide Tf^^ leading cause of 
jteth fcp young blacktrfinkmg sli^tly ahead of to^l a^identi. . . m 

mainly, injuiy caitrol -mi^ be a clear health promotion priority for. young 
byt the t^k will not be e^y. Injury ratN are linked to factors — lif^tyle and 
omic -not usually addrwed by health pro-ams. Equally diffteult will be 
rton=hi-mt^jsr^f=||^af^d-^p,-^ 



only Xp ln|uriQ, homicides, and surcides but .also to other problems of young peoplrln a 
strwnjl iMiety; * 

Fafa/ Motor VehidB AcafdBnts. In 1977, fatal motor vehicle «ciden^:wtre the 
leading cause of mortality fn tfie 15^ to 24-yeirli^ gfoup, amounting for 37% of alf 
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of ae^m^ nev^^lm, a or young ^It drllir, who is inwlv^ in a 

Wp fi^M wCf^minigraTO ^of ale^ de^^ ^ Wooajr^n jrtcit !§ 
tOO^^^ for tetters, ^ elderiy^ 



mk by living whtlj ui^r the in^met bf rarijuana or dnj^ 

art tyd» €^ PWplt^Sit 
^or in 35% to 4011 of all ^i«jfar f«al|ti»in 18?7, It wim tnfluenctlpalm^half 
of Aortlwolvipfltgwagefs,^ ^ 

Motdrtyclfr »^dintt Wlltd inore tiian ^OTO Amf rlram in 1977 - 30% of whorii % 



tlm^ greal^ etenm of mlurf for each mll#driwn tf«n to autwnobfle drivers, And/" 
mors froq^iittly tfian iutomoWli m^hSiStm, motcrcycli aaiden^ eause stvere, ptnna- 
mnt higdlnjurt^ teirtnfl% partlytfs^ ^ . ^ ^ ^ _ „ _ . 

Homid^: Uuf6m awoun^^for wr 10% of all dtatfif among adol^cen^ and y^ng X. 
^^^- jutt ti nder 7% for whit^ but alm«t Zm for bli^^fn this age p^oyp. In 1^7. ^ 

to 24, placing that ^ipup at srwtar risk than the rtttlof tf^©putati©n* J , 

TTie ^mfirican hpmicide rate gr^tly excrtdi%iat o#mcm other indu^rialiad na- 
tkms, Cfef-rate of 10.2 h^T^^^riOO;^ 

only Q,9 4^raftttr4,0^»-6w €r l taj fui GwWi iii, di id 1.3 fur J apa n: 



In ateftt 20% of my rders jn this ^untry, victim a^^,offcnd§fte#ielati^ or have a 
clo^ rtlatiOTOhip; In 40%/ tf^ are acfluaantanc^; and In ^ r^Jnlng 40%, thtra is no 
known relationship. An ^yattd 60% to 80% of homicides o^qr thifcr^ilt nf p#r- 

di^yetmeSis and eofc^ wtiije r^bery, swua! ^ult, and.ottief circumitan^ JH 
aecognt the r«, , / ^^s^ ' ' ^ 

: Many f«tOT if|^bt^v are involved in our hl^ homicide rate, icpnomic deflrK 
'%tlonrfiftnny 

importanL Firearro, the nwt frequently u»d homiqlA vweapbn in the UniSd Stat^ 
wertf iiivolved in ra% of the murder oaurring in 1977, with handguns used In half, and 
cutting or mbWng vMeapow em 



Easy amm t^firearmi appears to one Tactor with a striking relationship to 
murder. Frwi 1960 to 1974, handgun Mies quadrupled to more than 6,000.000 a year, 
: During ttiat sam^perio^' the homlelA rate incrwed from 4,7 per 100,000 to 10,2 for 
thf owi^ll population ^«nd from 5,9 to 14,2 fw^ young people, aps IBte 24. , 

SutcidB. Suicide is tW third leMing cause of death among teenageS and young 
aduto, swnt j,600 ef^whom took their liv ^ In 1977 , Of total s uRides, 10% ai^ com- 

commit auiclde, and adolescent mal^ pre more likely than adolewnt females to take A, ! 
thttrlivii: ' ^ if; 

" TTie%noft frequent suWd| weapons Include firearms, drugs, and motor vehicle 
whaust Firearms are t3sed/feur' times as o as polwning (the second most 



iktfvamv^f fufcldi rate among young peopled |iot plattMed but is iwm^' 

* !^ only ^QUt 20% ef vijtwt It rw^wl In 1877. In jtfi/^gjr^in - j 

* r'*'^:*"WAI*p(Wsw^ Mfwlorarmming first and 80* af^tyM^tiMi'' '^ 
. 'ttiB^^ a^ime for hbtlln«"and . 

prftfipt retanl to maom of prb#sIorMl help wfw^pfc^ttTw are noted. - • 



AlAou^ tiwrt hM bttsn somt r«nt tonprowBrnent, overall. In tfie incident of - 

. ,wuilly ttarsmlatffete di»»is-ttich.« Benitel herpw and nonspeclfJ^^ni*ritis - 
ric«itf/have ajwoma rtcogniied m major health prcAlems. Alfcg.wiA ^onlinrhea and 

- s^jHt. th^ acMwit lor an istimatidS m to 1 Z'mnonlmnWmxu^ly &wis. 
raitted dlM«^ a ysar. TTie grwtwt risk ^ acqu^ng ttitm oc^rs among youi^ people, 
agM 15 to 2^ who awount for about 7S% of all astt. , 

people else wffer serioMS permanent cornplications. Each year, an estima^ 7i,006 
women of childbiafing ^ b^mi sterife « a rwjit of pelvic Inflammatory d"«eMe 
awwdby^swOTtty-DrirBmitted Infectl^ ~^ ^ ~ ~ ^ — ^u ^ - 



0 



Federal Heaitii Goals for Yo yth 

' i~ : ■ — : ^ 



In Chapter 1 nation's first Health rwotution vm discu«d - the struggle apinst 
inf«tl|uidi»eas« that pnnfd thi late 19th ^tury and the fi^'half of *e 20th 
: Centti^^arrB«'olutIon has w^^^ 

in m«t other industrlilized c&intries,&j st^ssful the flrrt revolution that, today, 
only 1% o| people, who die ^^e»dw age of7S In the United Statw, die from Infectiour 
. diseasei. ^ : : ^ , ..^ .■ = . ^ » '..^ 



'(rte suc^ of that firs't^oliJtion*means that,'today, the pattern of killing and 
disabling diseasw has srtljpd dramaticaliy. While death fl-om the majoc Mute infectiout 
„diseM« ium^ed from^SOO to 1970, the propor|on of mortality from mtjw dironic 
disease, iuclMs heart disease,^ cahcer, and'strokf, i*f eased more tlwn 260%. TypiaHy, 
deaths ^fom^ma ehronic.aise«« occur among older peraons. those wh^ adolwcence is 
behind 4hei«%vidence Is accumulate" that death rata^rom chronic diseasw. in part, art" 
-»^^orr#*!ndtv!daari!te^sro6^^ 

mtnr bf more "healthful IndiSl^ lifMtylM - ^oper nutrition; appropriate fflifcise- 



, caution in u|e of alcohol, ]toteMo, and othesdru^ and so forth, 
vi * • Thrs shift (lucauses of 'deaths," al wig with ^ta prisentedreariier showmg that three 

f ■ . . : -i! ■ 
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^ould tavB tw ,maior*^OTp»M^ 7t^ firft ar^ obviott if to'rfe*JM^^^to^ 

c^ly anmriw ^ t^lf^di^^ b%hwA^l 1^ is to laad youtK tQ^W 

^^^^ ^ will WW tnt^ti^^ a^fteid yrSn. 

o^wi|yn lilt i^f^t Tn tfMlmMt for i^rarinn ^ 



hMlft habitt of a^1«^ti anrfvourig wJyltt, and,' by 1990, to reau«i^iti]W among 
Tpung peopJe^ws IS tD24, by at 1^ OTl, tojaw^ thM Olp^ iqO,aOQ, - , 



Conditio 1^ Tufends in EducatiQn ' 



jf any mmt in ^mriMn lift qm$mm for ^ libit '^ffte of ^^e/'Ms high schoaN 
grsduatton, T^^^ 

sehool p^d^tiQn,^or^%iontta of waking hours of yputh typ'ra^y are M^tertd 

on tfi0 climroom, fn which studmtii' are enpged in protframi owr v^jch* they have ^ 
-f^tivtfy 4f ttlt ©ontro!r-Afw^^^iiSon,%in i*o1«^mun%e tiiatto^^^^^ 

ration for work, n1[Ofe formal ^ ^ 

; ^ For mw^ youth, then, high^TOry^uatiW ir a rri|or g^i^ point, pfeis^ 
mtde^t tfrti ttmt^^^^ 

.makinfl rimrrslnna If-that the indjyidaaii^affwted^oltOTafa m 



^personal m4 ctm^ and an o^rasio^for risk. Is that 

'decisions* must be r^de ^hst a backgrwid tf changrng Mn^itions in eduoatioh and 
society, Signifliant^i^ong th« societal ehan^ In 1970i^aMntinufnjdeclint'jn tfie 



-Inrottfrnnt iitiSeronftary idoation 



. _ 1 P^iHfllng ^^jiatgs initially:^ffieted encoilcnents in iramMtary SGhools beginning 
In 1970, Enrollment dwIiMs did not be^n In the sMonddry schabis until lB??, From a 
high of 15,753,000 students in gradls 9 Arougfi 12 In 1&7e. the deal inaji projwted to 
continue at 1^ .through 1986, when an enrollment of only 13,212,000 Is^forea^ (see 
i5eWbi{4.5).^^ ' ^ ^ j ' 

\ For two^ rwons, q^i^ must be teken in any dtossion %f the of d^tirtlng 
enr^llmentt in education^ ptanning. First, change fn the schooUage populatfdft do |ot 
-oifeu f e v e n l y , ac j ^ U rn - i ^ mr^'^f^t^mTwyM^^ 

encing Increiii^ }n wrollmeht ewn while werall enrollments are d^lining. Central oitiis 
anM rural aim itt affected by largw* ^i&^mm tj^n are ottitr areas/ ^ond,' beau^ ^ 
^tt»e'fa^ numberW women curten ri&hing childbearing age, the pQpulatiQ|i ^ichopN 



m 



f * 



.."*r.:...^. 



ag duljfre n i s exp ected to incrsase a^'n ip the nmtf A^^ff^ ^^thet policy planning - / 
i on declining enr^lmertt i^^aily m wt be of an rntytrt nature, I "1 - 



^Ubit 4^5. te^llMM ia ^^^ta^ SecGedary Spools 




I t -I — r 



* l_H M f 1 — 1=1 



m , iSTi 1171 1I7S im im iit^ \^is4 , lai 

edueatlBH^^ Statistical report, 1979 . ~ 



ProgrtM through School 



"nit gradftjn wrfiich most studtnts of an age arp tnrollfd In school is callefl "the 
modaJ grade." Rliative progress-through school may be mtasured by whethfr'studenti are 
at or below .the modal gradp for their age. In 1950, 26% of 15-year' olds vwre enrolled 
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J^fS«^^ of rto^^ fnii^ of vflho wra ^thlnfl Jn^rtool 

^^opp^ l^^Y^tmi^^ ^^i iti^^Bg^ attaidam (16 in stpti^. By 

197fi/w*inronly .10% of^ S^t qi^de, tfia pr^or* 

flw.of '16»y«r.ote in^s^^ from pll^ln'liSq to alm^-^ftflWwe. 

studen^wm^yi iifln^^ behind, i^; :^ ii r^^-^-^^^ 

. ^<^ahfli$.vyithin ^^i ly^ te^mn 4950 and 1Q76'weri r^onsibler in large 
pai% for the d^r^Midn tfie numter of children efii^lled btlow the ihodal grade. Ma Ay 
^ucators believed tfiat retentiw in gn^ be^u^ of^^ftilure to meet a«demic ^ndar& , 
did mort harm Ttan good* ^ehMls^^Sepn prmi^g remediat, cl^^ jummer school 
'progfams^ and ir^^^i^M c^n^Ing mnn^ ^ mist tfioft whorfiil^ to obmpltta a v%aK$ 
woric s«oni^ry taml^ ^oolrbapn to offer atematlv^ cou^^aod programs that 
ailovv^ for i fuller fwg^f icafcmielnterwte , 




Minimum Competengy T^lng " ^ ^ ^ 

■ * . ^- • ' ' - ^ ' ' ' . 

^ ^ fewer chHdren fvere bting held back in ^hool, public conaem vm mounting 
a^Dut ^e quali^ of eduratlon'in the publio schools. The ^remount coecem vm$ the 

skills nec^^ry for adulthood. An outgrowth of this concern hat^ bean tfie mbyement 
toward minimurpico^peteney t^tlngv TTie ^tent of public pr^urt Jor a me^re o^ 
as^rancr tiiat chridren are pinmp minimal skills is illustrated by rtcant ^rvfy rmil^. By 
a two-thirds Tn^orlty, r^pOTdents believed stwdtnte should be required to pm examU 
.™tfons as t wndijion JpE^gra^^ re^ 
jected a return to the practiet of retaining a child in a gradt ha or she had Jailed, 
iighty-orie percent fcvored requiring spwial remedial cl»es rather tfian having a student 

repeat the grade after Mling a proraotiOT eMmiMtiM^ ^ ^ ^ ^ - . .^ - 

Public concern, along with imum related to the dtcllnt in standardized test ^ores 
and^ha movement toward teacher iccountablll^, have prompted 36 sjatts to Initiate 
activity in mlnlrnum competency twing. Since such activity has been fairly recent, and is*^ 
still in the experimintal stage, many stat^ are adopting a i^/f jn^sf# attitude before 
mandi^mg^xaminaiions « a r^quiremtnt f or gr rte promottofVrArof January !^ 
three states were using or were planning to use the teste for grade promotion^ and ^^ 
states were plinning to use thtm as a requirement for high school graduation. 



Postiecondary Education 



r 



American posteecondaiy education has grown Increasingly complex and d^erse, 
reflecting the growth of Amtrican society. As Jobs havg required more skills, as responsi-. 
bte citizenship and consumer options have required increased knowledge, society and the 
individuals within it have needed to extend and expand formal education .beyond the 
compulsory school age. To meet this demand, p^teecondai^ education hasivojved into a 
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on an for jt iwt 3 a^B^ 

^^teiistia of *ptnoiw vi*»d it^^ 

• . of *e iurttu of tf» C«*i»^'Vo»^ifwf 6^^ 

artUnw r^ti otii of mi^ntt^o wai part^^^ 
• X J5irtober 1^6 an*t?h6^|iict^rt^ iwims ywr: the 
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"^Rioi ffvrt In 1978. .^i^ prtw^ b«k»^l^i;^ 
J«d j^centTv^tiemal seKcNDl towrimM thin ywi^ of.fii^^Mit^^ 

3 ampiqyad m v^^itwelfar o^patio^^ 



' wrollmtnt totaled ont-thW sftjdM'te <wg f xhibit 4 JH Ab&t 47% of the meh Had 
_ bfen or wik^^ v6c«ional fltl*, v^le 37% vyompnwe^f rr? 

^ ^ Abwt on^[f of tfie vo^traiai ttMrfenti ywe mafe - abc^^ samtf^roportfon as 

,tf)e 13% tiity repTMant among the to^l high ^hoo) and college population* The perGerrt- ' 
age of Hl^nte vctotfwat sttiden^ho 
: to^^^^lttiA> in ni^Iar^hool— ibout S%in^^^ ra^r^^^^^^ — ^ ^ — 

, Panidpation'in Hi^er Ed ucati m. In the^uar^r i^n tiiry w^tf^hipg f rom 1952 



throu^ 1976,, college enrollment grew rapidly. Not only ywere the numbers of colteg^age 
'"'^ ^m, ^t so w^re rat^ of college particl^tion. College and univei^ities were 
IP problem of eduCTtmg tifls relatively sudden and largejnflux pf students* 
diXOT»rt^fttghtty InntTratttf 

it present; ^e growA rate of the college-age popufation has slowed/ and 
ft appears fo have s^ilized^ \ ^ ' ' r 

ri^wiin ^nstitut^ alnnt^ 49% of *t coilegestudentb^, 



Enrolffn 



r»77 



student, 
enrol Imi 

In 197Q/^ii inera^ in female enroltofient has toeen fairly consistent over each of jttie 
regiwisyo^ ^ Mtlon* The sli^t enrollment increasa from 1976 to 1977 (2.6%) im be 

?o an inc^b of almort^6%, |;i the^rte perio^^ 

enrolliiient dropped slii^tly* This trend toward increased female participatlonris expected 
to c^nue. In 1976, for the fiNt time, and again in 1977, the number of firsMlme 
femap student enrolling fn col le^ exceeded the number of males. If this trend ^con- 
tinue?, the proportion of female enrolled in collefle will at' least equal that of rmales 
within the next.4 years* , 




* i 



Minerity ©nrollmm^ also hav© incfe^ad. Black and Hfspanlfc ©nrollmtrtt rate for 

1977 iMiilt rernaining fairiy steady for whlt^ {wrying ft^ tfian |% durine 
Inr itTJ, 17% of 18% of blacte, and ^2% of Hi^^^ th© 18- to>^eanold 

ag© youp wfiig enrollid irtcc^lagt (^|^J^ _ _ 

Whil© th^ rat* indlcati tfiat minority groups art und©nffir^nt©d In c6ll©g^, an 
©xaminatlon of fiDllage inrj^lmeht rat^ of High school gradua^ in each df thef© pppu- 
latloTO Indicate ftiture l^r^ta. By 1975, bl^k and Hlspani^lleg© enrollmafl^^^^^^ 
lated m a ^^nt of high ^hool graduaw^^m ©«h of tfi^ gr«^^ had wcaidad that of 
yMtm* Unequal rappesantatlon of th^ groups In mstltiiti&nf ^f higher ©ducatfon thus 
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and 56% of R^»iis m tfib agi groi^ had 
lnei«se of 4%. 12%;and 6%, rtsp^ 
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imwet of idiool md \U in^iction witfi tte erMronrmiTt art a^iwit in 
natp^l ,^^m@fi^ of toidMt pwfonmra^ The NatiomI A^^rimt of irrational 

fomt^^'of young .^f^ri^m. Antics of r^mt ^mmmm in ^imw, ai% and mattt- 
mati^ #ovide somt Indlration of tha iMmlng ftat own Irelcte and ou^l* the 

. tii@ 1^ 1870 dd>l0wefi^ tiit j^^^faal ^'mt ©ce^wr- 

dtciinad in liTO md daelin^ momta 1977 a^o^ all age youps. TTie dwilnesin phyrira! 
sdentii a^Itvammt m« ster^t^^ng^tfia 17-^r ot^ On tfw bfological «iew^ 
^efm^/jcmt among tiii youngs ^ grw^ did in 1977 

Tht twp NAf P matiSmato i^»n*nte condue^ m 1 |g and 1978 diowtd that, 
* oyer this p^^, 9-yw rt*- perfom^n» d^ihed wy sll#l^ tfiaAQline for 13-yrar 
ol^ ¥« slj^Uy larg^, and tfi^ 

It is inter^'ng |o comwrt the ^ng^ In mathematte and wtnce achievement 
witii the change oteerved for prtar wbject ar» nieimirad by National A^^ment In 

aefipfOTiint 7*Vaar olS did nM 

wri^pn parayaphf, s^yed abwt the ^me for 9-year olch between 1970 and 1974, twt 

of 13.^d 17-yMf ©1^' writto>e^pr«ion deermtdr . - 
indiation of tfie knowled^ ttiat ituden^ bring to coll^ is provide^ throu^ 
natiorat f^i^i^ized mvrmw «ami wtiOTS. &or^ m tii^ testt have tended to 6^line 

. Aptitude (SAT) di^pped again in 1979, continuing a IQ-year trend. The average SAT 

'^'^i^or^ drbpp^ 2 poln^ to'427 after holding steady for 2 y^ri, and tiie 

_ m 

verbal ^re average 466 and the matfrmati^ averay wag 492. 



R^rchers/have given -eonsiderable thought to tiie factors underlying tiiis general 
decline In achievement TTie explaMtlon printed by ttie SAT advisory panel on the t^ 
scoft decline is that It rame in flivo ttag^, ^ch ^oclated vwtii a different set of factors, 
-Oyf4ng-#je-MtiaHt^ger^ 

formerly exclu^. The coll^^pulation grew in size and diversity. More lower sco^ng 
stojden^ took tft tMb for ^ ffw time. The entry of low scores depr^d tiie overall 
^ avtrag^^t, of 4^rte, had m eff&t-en th#^^^ 
litically did well. Hi^ abillty^dente did m well m tfiey always had. ^ 

Af^r 1fl70, hpwever, cnwg^ in tiie com^itic^ of the t^^toking group bedame 
^^^'^^ ^.^P'^'^ 5r^*®nfl l[! sWI ity^^fl^ Appareqtly facton other 

than compositional changes were^ influencing performance^ Mfembers of the SAT panel 
cited several Interwoven influenS^: curriculum changes, low^r performance expectations; 
television, structural change in the family, socjetal disruption, and dimir^^shed student 
motiwtion. Members of a NAiP panel considering th^t recent dfcllne in mathematics 
morm also Aw a number of similar contributory factors. In particular, they cited an 
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efnph«it on ^ff back'to-ths-bmUa tfiat often h« TesiHttd fri a nirrowlng^f Me currlcu- 
lum, ^Kvith ymofe attwitiOT focAd on computationil »killi and knowledge of fici aftd 
definltibna and le» time * , 



• ^iplbnTM and Deyew Avwrded 



"K 



For tfje individual, the- hi^ school diploma provides a mewure of eduM^onal 
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mtiM a^ii¥«st, li73^78i Rciiaa^ fe^*tfae s^nd ^ 
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^tt^ F« society, tfw ralt^ v*ich y^nfl aduiti ^duate iFrom high school mrm m a 

«cttnt |o whteh tile nation haghiwed'the nwjor goa l of free, 

fphooi row s^tfUy during 19^ and Mrty 1fl6(h, reachmflaWgh of 7e.9% in 1969/ 

awimptionrtiat each year, one-fourtii of a» 18-yeiK oi^ v^Tl not g^ate. As shown 
previously, for etample, ti» likelihood of conipleiinf higR.>d^«oj Is related to racial/ 
emnic <yl9jn. Onfrtfiir^ of yCTjng adultr of Hlroanic orlpn and^nft.fifth;af yming hi^k 
adulB haw not completed high schools Tht dropout rate among blacks fell apprecilbly In • 
^ the early 197^ but has leveled off in more re^t ymrs. 

degre« a warded at all Igveli. By the Mrly 197te, tfip number of bachelor's degrees 
■"-iWirArhaa /eacnea over ^,000 annually, atttlninf a peak of 945 J76 in 1973-74 and 
tiien decjiriing llightly. Master's degfe% awar^d annually inere^ steadily tfircwgh the 
f 197to; from »0,509 In 1970-7l'to 317,164 in 1976-77. Doctor's Begr^ (except first- 
• ^nfp^innal lAawremainad^ady #inc»-t974^^ above M,-00& diinu d l tyi*™-"-~--" 



tr- 

—ib. 



^ The Federal Effort in^ ^catinn 



t4m. 



Iff 1978-79, thernation Ipent -$151.5 billion on education at all levels. Of this total 
'the^^deral government providW tie 

36*2%; local goverrimenjs, 28.2%; aod" all other ageneiw, 24.9%. It Is -clear, thu#, that 
funding of Anierican education remains largely a nonfederal functlbn'. 
• The largest categorv of federal assistance* is for elementary, secondary, and vMa- 
, tlonal education. .Th«e proflftms provided states and local education agencies wltii $8.7 
billion in 1979. Most of the a«iitahce was jto Improve the quality of educational services 
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: offt^ed to im 
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btone f»iil^ ^ Miffie^itd, Irh^^, jmd sttJ^tt wtfi limited Insjl A lanpii^ 
ridlli. FurMs *ir% sx^ided tdto to Jw^rt ^^^tiMil #d£^tiori ir^ to oOTnpm^te ' 
sdml ^itti^ for ^ ^^mpvTite burdM pland on tfmm l^^^nM of^fMarally rriated 

$3,8 Ullton ^ irr form of gm^, lorn, ^nd \mn guaran^^ to ^'^juaiified 
itu^tn^ to and ^m^lra ^hoolTr^ . * * ^ 

^ Jn 1979, ^ P^dmx p^xmm^, and Ae &in^» approwi, t^blirfimwt of a 
^Mmt^tvtl D^^tmmt of Edu^on^^t^^^^rp^i of ^ nti^^^O^ 
bt tMtrengdim the fedml commr^mt to muring tquaj aduational oppqr^nity, to 
gipport g ffefis to imyow quall|y of ^otiM, andjto imprwe^a mtnigtment 



tfficiiney md amuntabillty of f^^F e^ikticMiai aedvit]^. ^ 

^number of fs^rai DrMrarro arg rali^ to^u^tfoB. dthf»2|)h thi»lr pFlm^py ^ ^ 



purpMt Is to me^ ^lar n^^; e,^, vftmr^' rwdjurtrwit bentfl^ pi^widi'MtstinM to 
^f^blt Vfttraw rtt^pg sehodL ^^rrtimfte imglo^mint wd Trrinlrijytet (CITA) 
training aetiviti^ frlN^jmtiy are eondueted th^gh tteti and ton! j^uaatlwalagsnci^ 
Also, the htalth progAms of tfM Ftdanil ^varrtmwt wppo^mjtott^al Iralrot Mbiing 
,in tfit fiiomediMl fi^ds, Wipy of tfiafi rttstrt ^opi'rm havt, ^ their frrft purp^«^tfla 



Mctibn/ 



Youth Employment ^ . 

Many fae^ cdnoem'mg tfie labor market i^peHen^ o| ybung p^pla are well known* 
Twnage and young tdult unimploymint rat^ are persistently much hi^^^ thti« of 
a^te^-¥Hth hew^trym OTd fe entranti ^l^ 



tfifrds of teenage and Qng-fourt h of yQung afftj|t loh ^^tis^ M^^f^v^f^ COTfi^abla evi- 
dtnce wgges^^ tfiat th^^jgh rat^ of unemployment r^ult'^froiji a much higher inci- 
dence of unemployment rather tfian from any long-term difficulty In finding Vjob: young 
people tend TO change labor force status more friqu«itly than do adulter often experi 
-^™-fficfngWef fnterwntn 



*e effftt of the busing cVcle by focusing^on the yei^ 1955, 1986, and 1973, when the 
ovef^li unemployment rate w^ approximately the same,*TJie^ compartens«show that 
tfia uner%loyment rat^ of all teenage groups were higher in 1965 thin m 195B, particu- ^ 
larfy for'black teenapi^. In 197y white teenage unemploVmentv^s at approximate 
1965 rate^ Vhile black t^nage ftiemployment had iftreTOd markedly. For all 4 years. 
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• proM of afltemwn.- tfiat is, » ytkmajMopte complete or Iwve srtool. settffr^down. 
and gwiefaliy maftirt, tt»y b^n to w^m^w wftfi tf» r«liti« a|j^e fljil-tiirte labor 



E^bit 4.10 



tin ptrceatl 



ta^l3]rMt ^tif fef M«t» ScjEp Mid Jl|e, Seliiittd Years. 



TOT 



"TO*" 



Ti^tilp IS ....... 

Botk IS t© If yes^fT^T 



Both 3 25 ^ms &¥mt. 

15 to it yta^.,.,., *p.,,, 

IS tS 17 y%^t%.. 

is to 19 ytars*,,,... 

20 to 24 years , , 

2S xears Mid evtr. / 

^jfaite jiQMm ^,^ . ^ ^ . . 

IS to 17 jftW.,,,, 

IS to li^ xtars p .... p , 
. 20 to 24 yca^s^, ^ , * ^, * * . , , . , , 

25 ym^s.^asd oyer. 

Black aad othtr wsn 

16 to If ywm........^.,^...^^^ 

IS to 17 ym^%. . .... ^ ... ^ ^ . 

^ - II tiS li^aHVpTp^ VV* . ^ pV, p 
20 to 24 years * p^. p . p p p . . p p . . . . . 
* 21 ^tirr^^^ o¥eip . , , p , , ^ p p , 
.EUgk and othtr woM^n 

IS to 19 years , . % .^pV. :r. p . . . p 
IS to 17 years 
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Voimg, A, the ^ffirenee » yei^ nkei in 
,^^iiOf k f QTre :r ^ ^n^hly. l^bgx .Sevjaw ^ tob^r 



the nation's youtt « 



^ Ran Of tfi# ixpfanatibn for tht rafativtly high untm^ 

attschment of young ptople is straightforwrd: young peoplt make up a clearly distin^ 
ffJishaWe adnl0ontnt«bf the marginal or periphiral labor force, who^ tmpJoyment Is 
.atneraUy MsuaU Intermittent, and part^timt. Th© btfii for rtis ^ m both the supply of/ 
and the demand for, youth empjoyment * ' 

^ Because characteristic of young people difftr somtw^ai^by ap, it is useful and 
important to distinguish those 16 to 17years old from tfiose ages 18 to 19 and ages 20 to 
24. M«t young ptople, ag^ 16 to 17, jrt in school f89% in October 1978) a fact that 
alone imposes certain conitrainte on the kinds of jobs available to them and on theif - 
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s^rig f«t-tiim ^bsL AAmsbp^^^ 18^ 19, m^rol(#d In s^^^d 

a higt^ propwtim of tfm ynmri^eyed ira^ktng fan-tfmt vrai^/^^ {i.a^^milar 
m»In^ tawmd mw Wnd of fwms^t rarw^oriented m ag^ 16 and 

^J^y^msng^ulu :20 to 241 mhlbtt a^^iiover 

but ire drariy in tfia pr^^ of Mtiing ctown. all sgB ^wm, ©ten are 
seen In ^irely irMrums^ul ttnro: activitfi^ are more Impw^nt and th^ otfier 
ictiviti^ ofcm r^uire money, 

mj^ly wplanation IS In^tequate, Fo 
mroftment may i^elf a r^mm to teonomic randitims and poor job pf^^wts^ 
Going to s^iool nmy pen^ved m bftter than working In a Igwisaid, maniaU or 
arAjous MU^tm Job, Ateo, tfie labor market bthavior of young people may be a^eted 

^ array of jflfa employi|| make a^aU to tfit m. ^at tf^ tfg wttiing ^ym pro^ 
If og riaWdnerf and'c^^^ imptoyef nw^ intf Klrtiifl By fte rt^e 

ture of the labor n^ilctt - tte^mand si*. 

fltg^tf nPg 'denrtnd, a number of Konomim baw^noted tfie u^^lnm of dirtn* 

-guiiMng tefiaMQjwon^iyand primary fimis and jota, b^use the characteristii^ of the 
jote o^red by aach tend te^aTfferrWwt young ni^ia work injK^dary Jote — |ote 
w'tfi low wag^^ r^ulring mmial work, and witfi little prospect or innntivr forcon- 

z:t}mfow!"©^oyr«n^7he"WT^ 



clerics, packers, and rettil sale^eople. Job provicte ^nrtually no fining, except in 
tfie mc« t«ie wo^ nos Jhere is ofteniittle pen#J^^ 

for dereliction. Young wtiiie mm, agm 20 to 24, wrttfiout a college education are one 
^nptioff^ They^ unlike blacks and womki, often find Jote jn small machine, body, and 
prlntin^g ^i^^^at^u 

skiiii and Job contacts for tfie next step In the adjustment to tl^ iabor market. 



Racial DlfferentTtls Among Young Men 



* V 

Evidence of a persistent and chronic reciar differential for virtually all la^r maricet 
J ndicatQri bem doey me n ted am ply ^0gte4wtf riiowii^ ftat tiie t^^ 
black m4les >iave worsened relative fo unemptoyment rat^ of white fnal^. Sinw 1854, 
labor force participation rates and employmmt-population ratios have dropped steeply 
JlDSSfla andjtfie proportien of young 

black meii with work ex0erlenca In any given year hift bmn declining. 

E^chiblt 4.1 1 shows die widening gap between theemployment^populatfon ratios of 
young blacks and v\^it^ over the ^ 25 y^rs. To ^e extent that tfie decline among 
Wa^kf refl«^*e relatively poor quality of a^^itable Jote, the u^ernployment differed 
understate die labor market problems confronting blaclc. malts* This Implies that the 
tehavior of non^rticlpants is critical to unde^nding black youth unemployment 
problems. . ' ' w 

The employment-population ratios of whitt male teens have inched up slightly, 
partcularly since 1966, while no change has been p^ted among white males, agps SO to : 
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Seiffc©! ir&idm, e.. et al. ifsrklnf mxhm in tht ISTOsi A loek at the 
itatlitles, Msnthly Uber Rt>dgw; Oetobtr 1979* 102(10), 41. 



24, Afso, since the mld-196^, tfit decline in the ratiw imong black male tttnagers hts 
extinded to those agw 20 to 24. ■ , 

. Soma fBeafchett hive suggwted, particulifly on the strengtfi of dedinint pirtlci- 
pation rates, that the labor market pr«pects,of many young black men ire w bleak that 
many h«v# permanently dropped out bf the convehtlwfC measured labor force, Rigorbus 
stttistical sup por t for this position, however, has not been prettnted thus far. 



Differentials Among Young Women 



Dufirig 1954-78, the most important featurw of the labor market experience of 
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young womin wiri*shirp incrtases in untmploymint among black women; an upwird 
trend in the femal^male unimployment differential, and important changes In the pat- 
terns of labor force particfpatlon between blacks and whites. Exhibit 4.11 showf that the 
already high unemployment tates of femala bl^k teenagers have increased dramatically 
J oyeOime^Uneroploymeti^ 
slight upvwrd trend after 1965. The unemplpyment rates of white teenage woman appeir ' 
to have incre^ed only slightly not approaching the magnitude of th| Increase for black 
teens. 

The following tabulation shows the rate of unemployment among young men to 
that of .young women: ^ 

Year ^ Ages 16 to 19 Ages 20 to 24 

1954 . ■ OM ^ 0.68 , ^ 

1965 ' 0.88 ' ' OJB ^ ' 

1965- ' , 1,11 1,14 

^ 1969 1.17 ' 1,24 

1J973 1,09 * . 1.15 

, 1&78 1,08 1.1 1 ~ 

The data show that pripr to 1965, female teenagers had lower unimployment rates than 
itheir male counterparts, whereas the reverse was true from 1965 on, Amqng ypung 
adults, ages 20 to 24, ihe differential also widened — but not consistently. 

' Labor force participation rates for women have increased dramatically since the end 
ol-Wyl44/Vaf4l.^eenage^f^-yoyng^3^ 

1954 and 1978, the increase for white female teens, ages 16 to 17, wasfrom 29% to49%; 
for those ages 18 to 19, participation expanded from 52% to 66%. The participation of 
young^white women, ages* 20 to 24, jumped from 44% to 69%. The same 2-year compari- 
son indicates much smaller increases .for black women: from 25% to 28% among women, 
ages J 6 to 17; from 38% to 49% for those ages 18 to 19; and from 60% to 63% for young 
adul^ Thus, while there was no downward trend In participation^ rates among young 
black women, they have dropped sharply r&lativ& to the rates^ for white women (see 
Exhibit 4-12). . . ^ ^ , ^ 



Explaining the Unemployment Situation 



Many reasons have been given to explain the youth employment situation. Although- 
no consensus has been reached among analyste, certain contributing factors are cited 
persistently. No one factor is cited as telling the whole ^ory; rather, each factor is seen as 
explaining a part of the problem. 

A Crowded MarketP The most popular explanation, not only for unemployment 
among all youth but also for the relative and,ateolute emplm/ment deterioration among 
blacks, is the post-World War II baby boom. This surge in population, it is stated, resulted 
in an txce^ supply of young people, and, other thinp equal, higher unemployment ^tes. 
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iaime! ffaidwii i«« et ftit iTorking asthefs in the 19705: A look at the 
staiifties* ^nthly Li^or_Reviiw , October 1979^ 102(10)* 41. 



From the mid-1950s to the mld'196&, tht white teinige ind the blick taenige popu- 
lations incrtasid by roughly the simt imount - 55% ind 50%, fesptctively. Yet, from 
1964 on, the annual growth In ths blick population iccelerattd relative to whites. Be- 
tween 1964 and 1976, the young bliek population grew at an annual rati of 4,3%, 
compared with a 2,3% annual rate for white youth. 

There are problems with this explanation. For example, It requires the. assumption 
that the labor market is segmented or divided In some way along racial lines, otherwise It 
would not be clear why a surplus of young blacks should lncreasa,thilr unemployment 
relative to white instead of doing damage to both. In this regard, the 1973 Bconomic 
Report of the hes/dent examined the proposition that the labor markets for black youth 
and white youth arp separated to a large extent, perhaps because jsf a ^bgraphlcah 
separation within particular areas, or because of labor market di'aWminition against black 
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youth* Futuri risaarch^will requirt more ixplielt-^nsly^i of ^racial labS^marktt 
disparities*^ , ' ^ / || 

^'Priced-out" by Minimum Wag§? Tht traditional sxpl^nati^ttiat dbminates th^ f J; 
littriture on youth unenfrployment per the efftct of the r^#R^fel^wage, which is 
'hyp©thesf?ed^o"havr^o^deletirtour 
mum vs^ge li^id to pries many allegedly l^s productive young people out of the job 
n^drket That is, if employers are forced to pay higher wagei as a result of the minimum 
« .wage, they will substitute older, more productive workers for younger ones. Second^ it \\ 
has beerr suggested that an effective minimum wage restricts the opportunity for young [j 
people^ vvho would work for wages b^ow the minimum, to acquire valuable on-the-job % 
training. 

impirical evidence suggestt some modest diser^loyment effect of the minimum 
wage. One study estinfiated that In 1972 the unemployment rate of black teens was 3.0 
percentage points, and that of white teens 3.9 percentage points, higher than If jAie 1966 f 
amendment to the minimum wage law had not been enacted. This is not ne^ll^ible, but I; 
does leave the bulk of youth unemployment unaccounted for. A current study notes that ^ {, 

the minimum wa^ could not explain rising unemployment over time because, relative to )[ 
the median \Mga, i^ Is no higher now than in the J95te, and th^re appears to be no ^ /J:^ 
separate disemployment impact as a result of coverage extensions. , : 

Job SuburbsnizBtion snd S/^ili Mism&toh? The rapid suburbanization of jobs in 
iddition to de facto housing segreption and inadequate revei^-commuting transports- , 
tlon have trapped many black workers In the central city where they have saturated the jlj . 

Job rnarket. Alialyste suggest that higher unemployment rates and lower employment- * If 
popuTIlTon ratios ot blacKs are the r^utt of such conations. Moreover, some analysts 
assert, the bulk of the jobs that are l^ted in the central city generally require greater :|i 
and different skills than the central city gnetto dweller possesses. vl| 

Evidence that black youth employment problems are cehtraMty specific is^nty. If; 
in fact, there is evidence that black unemployment Is Insensitive to central-city residence. i |; 
Racial differences in unemployment r^^ and employment'ipopulatlon ratios remain sub- M< 
stantialiy th# same reprdle^ of pla^mf r^idence.-liie, following tabulation shows the ^ 
employment-population ratio for teeners by place of residence: . a I 

* 1975 1977 1978 

Black, central city 22.1 21.2 24.3 

Black, suburbs- 26.1 25.3 30.0 

White, central city '44.7 47.7 50,2 / 

White, suburbs 45.7 51.9 53.0 

^ The skill mismatch ImiB raises several questions. To what does skill refer? Years of 
education? Years of work experience? Specific vocational training? Specific personality 
characteristic? It Is sometimes assumed that workers acquire work skills In formal edu^ 
cation or training and then bring the skills to the labor market A number of economlstt . 
have argued recently, however, that most job skills basically are acquired on the job. 
Therefore, skills acquired by different groups in the labor force may depend upon em- 
ployer practices In hiring, screening^ and job atslgnmenti. The critical question might be 
whether blacks, when compared witih whit^, have the same acce^ to training and receive 
the same payoff to that training. 
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Some ividtnce fxists that is inconsistent with the skill mismatch Hypothesis. Recent 
research in tight large metrojiolitan areas suggests that the growth in-central city jobs was 
not. skewed toward high-skill jobs. Indeed, about 70% of the job growth in the tight 
central citiM consisted of semiskilled {salespeople, clerks, operatives, craftworkeVs) and' 
-low skilled-llaborers and s#rvlcevwrke!T>; 



Influx of Women? Dramatic increases in the labor force participation rates of 
women may have reduced the demand for young labor, driving up their 'unemployment 
rates. Because many women work at part-time, entry-level jobs, this hypothesb has In- 
tuitive appeal. An increasing supply of female labor, given occupational crowding, more- 
over, might be expected to raise the unemployment rates of young women as well. Little 
research has been done on this particular Issue; however. It cannot be denied that there Is 
an increased long-term Incidence In the movement of the two variables - increases In 
female labor force participation and increases in unemployment. 

Other Explanations. Analysts have proposed still other partial explanations for cur- 
rent trends in youth unemployment problems. Some discussions have centered on a 
so-called "new labor market" of more equal . earning for the most educated and most 
recently graduated black males. A "job search" hypothesis has teen proposed to answer 
the critical questfon of why blacks would be more likely than whites to experience a spell 
Of unemployment after quitting a job. &me evidence suggests that black males, who are 
not from stable two-parent families, are le^ likely to work, and work somewhat fewer 
hours, than those from stable two-parent families. This finding is importtnt because half 
of young black males do not come from stable two-parent families. Finally, some recent- 
studies have shown a relationshi p between minority status and a decrease in Intrinsic 
VYw.k vdftiesraTrlncrffase m-empnasis on economic «fid security rewards, and greater 
endorsement of the antiwork ethic. Since minority workers often are locked Into Jobs 
that notably deprive them of access to meaningful" Job activities. It may be thatjhe Jote, 
rather than ethnic background, account for the correlation. Ip ' 

As is clearly evident, the economic literature on the subject of youth employment 
offei^ a number of explanations for the diverse developments. Rigorous evidence, to 
support some of the hypotheses, however, has not been produced yet, and even tfTB 
evidence that is' accepted by leading experts provides a_ less-than-full explanation for 
young peopfe's complex labor market problems. To allevffi^^^ the 
Federal government has undertaken a number of major programs. 

Federal Employment and Training Programs for Youth 

Federal efforts to aid youth in the school-to-work transition are centered chiefly in a 
number of programs authorired by the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 
(CETA) of 1973, as amended in 1978. The programs are administered by the Employ- 
ment and Training Administration of the Department of Labor and are described briefly 
below. 

The Job Corps is a national system of 74 residential centers In 33 states, the District 
of Columbia, and Puerto -Rico. The program provides basic education, vocational training. 
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CQunsaling, health care, and similar rtntwfel strvices to help disadvantaged VQung men and 
women, agef 16 through 21, prtpart for jobs and responsible adulthood. At any one time, 
the Job Corps has a^ut 27,0M enrolleeS (§8% male, 60% black, 12% Spanish*lpeaking, 
Indian, jind^26^_y^ 

1965, more than 668,000 young people havQ been served. Fiscal year 1978 (PY 78) 
funding was. $417 mifllon; FY 79 funding was $296 million. In FY 78? Job Corps 
placement was 93% (68% to jobs, 20% to sc|oqI or other ^ainlng,^ 5% to military service). 
The Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot Projects are 4®signed to a^ist those youth, 
ages 16 through 19, most in need of conr^pleting high school as a foundation toward 
meeting careir goals. Eligible youth in selected ^ographic areas are guaranteed year- 
round jobs if they agree to return to or to remain in high school. 

The Youth Community Conservation ar)d Improvement Projects provide employ* 
ment on community planned projects to 16- through IS-year-old unemployed youth. The 
projects are orpnized by private nonprofit orpniiations such as the YMCA and the fled 
Crpss, Etforts^are made to transfer the young people to unsubsidized jote at the end of 
* the maximum 12-month enrollment. ' 

The Youth Emptoyment and Training Programs ar&>0pigned ^o enhance' job pros- 
pecti and career goals of youth, ages 14 through 2l, who have the most-severe problems 
in entering the labor market and who come from families whose income meets eligibility 
criteria. The program provides year-rouncj employment and training activities. 

The Summer Youth Employment Program provides economically disadvantaged 
youth, ages 14 through 21, with employment and training activities during the summir 

it hs^ - Th a-proyam-pf ovidt 
1978 for an average of 26 hours per week during an approximately 9-week period of 
summer program operations. In 1979, almost 900,000 youth participated In the program. 
The 1978 budget v\^s $795 million; the 1979 budget, $740 million. 

The Young Adult Conservation Corps gives youn^ people, ages 16 through 23, 
experience In various occupational skills through productive work^on conservation and 
other projects on federal and nonftdiral lands and waters. About 25,000 youth partici- 
pated in 1979, at a cost of $216 million, 

_ AAast JedaraL activiti^ rtlated to youth may be treated under one of the three grand 
rubrics of health, education, and employment A number of issues are of such special 
concern that they merit particular discussion; they will be examined. In the following 
pages. 



Special Youth Problems 



Juvenile Delinquency 



In casual conversation, juvenile delinquency usually refers to all illegal tehavior by 
/outh,-= from smoking marijuana, to shoplifting, to arson — whether or not the youth are 
lught by the aLrthoritles and punished. But in official criminal justice reports, juvenile 
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delinquency does not Include illegal acts that A not come to the attention of authorities. 
- It doM'include some behaviore, such as trtjancV and loitering, that many pereons do not 
^ label- .delinqyent Official delinquency, in brIef.Ms any act .or condition that has betn 

categof IM, elthtr of which may result In a juVenlle belng,adjudlcated as dellnqusnt'or ai 
otherwise «jbject to the iurlsdiction of the Juvenile court: (1) criminal offenses - acts 
prohibited by adult criminal law,' e.g., robbery, burglary, or sale of narcotira; and {2) 
juvenile status off enws - acte "that are offenses 'only when committed by n^lnors; e.g. 
running avwy, truancy, violating a curfeW, incorrigibility (also called "unrulinwi"), need- 
ing lupervision, and so forth. (Thi status offender Is subjMt to the Juvenile court pri- 
marfly iri order to receive ite protection.) " 
^ The extent of juvenile delmquency Is measured by a (fumber of sources, of which U 
the oldest and most widely used Is the Uniform Crime Rfeport^CUCR) of the Federal «. 
Bureau tf Inv^jgatlon/The UCR and other source, sueh as self-report studies. Indicate 
the follovving current stotUs and trends in delinquency amonq youth: 
. • .Since igST'Upre has been a^iradual (ncreaS In the rates of y6ung people l^ing " 

P^oc«^ bV- tto lu\*nHffcourtt. T^e UCR sffiows that In 1976 law enforceme * " 
1. officials reported slightly more than Z mllllwi arreste of ybung^'ereons between 
, ^ ag« .1 1 and 1 7. This total comprised approximately 7% of the 28.8 million yoLtfh ' 
^ in that age cohort. . / 

•'• Morf malw than female* are arrwted for delinquency. lnM^78, 82% of Juvenile 
• • y-^l^? ™*^were 1 1 2.7 per 1 ,000 male juviniIes, and-25.7 ' * 

per+,OoO feu idlu juvgnitflsr^resraaWarso show that offense pa.ttarhs of the two ^ 



sexw differ. Botfi females and males are about as likely tf be arrwted for ferious 
property offense and for lea serlou^ offensa; malM were firr^ted more often for 
serious violent ofAnsM. * ^ ' , * • 

' Detention used an average of 2i% qf all cases processed by the courts. TTiere 

was an overall 7.8% decffiase In de||ntion from 1976 to 1fl77. •. 
• As a juvwHe ipcrease^Mgi^ so dcm .the likelihood of his involvement In the >< 

court. For example, a i»>son 17 years old Is four times more likely to be procw- ^ 
-wd by the court ttan a^S-yetr pldr" '^ '^^"^ ^ 

' TTie number of status offender cases^has been dropping. In 1975, an estimated 
355,000 status offerfse casw were Ijsted. In 1976, the number dropped to 
280,000, a decline of over 21 ffein a slhgle year, - . • 

Females are: more Ukely than mal« to be deferred to court as status offenders, 'in ^ ' 
1976, 48% of all offensiw inyolvlog females were foKltatus off/Snas, while only " . 
16.3% of all offenses Involving malw were for sta^f offenses. On the basis of 
official court records, females have been stereotyped m predominantly involved In 
status offense oc in sexual misconduct, but several self-report surveys have re 
vealed that girls, in fact, do not enpge more often than boys in these activities. ' - ■ 
Girls are just 5iore likely to pt arrKted and adjudicated for them. ' 
The data show racial variations. In -1976, 20% of Mses proceed Involved blacks, 
and 8% involved memfeere of otKer raclal or ethnic, minorities (Hispanics, Indians' 
or others). Minorities yv|re more likely to be charged'with crimes against people : 
{16.3% of all cases Involving minorltiK. 6.4% of all cases involving whites). Cases * ' ' 
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norrtfei (59% of cas^ involving whit^ are processed within 1 month, as opposiijj 
to 49^% of cises involving minoritiw). ^ | , 



inyolyrng whites are likely to ' be , handled more quickly than ca^s involi^Mg ^ 



.=^»JWi^OlSad^exparlmentatlon_w 
system has been undertaken over' the pist decade, Th^ alttrfiativei seek to reduce the 
numbtr of youth involved in the system and^ their level of penetration, to minimize the 
ntgativi labeling that wrth system involvement, and to provide a more humane 
atm^phtre than that found tn traditional/detfcntlon ©^ correctional setting. 

Three major kind^ of aHtrnatR/ts Ha& bet n developed: dtcrlmlnalizition/divirslon, 
and dein^itutionaliidtiorT. pecrimln^n^^^ removing soipe conduct — usually 

status offenses — from thjp^-Jurisdictldn l^f the Juvinili Justice systtm. Diversion Is'.an 
attempt to providt a non^^dltlon^l form of help to youtb (and to their famili^)^ usually p 
outeide the judicral system* Mubh^of what'iyknfwn as dlvtmon is, in reality, a formal, 
dressed'Up form of interagincy^iilfarral, Delnstttutlonalization rtfers to attempt to 'get 
juvenile out of traditional ditiatldM and correctional facilltiis and Into stttinp more like - 
normal family homt|^r dormltaries. i ^ ^ _ 

Indiwidual studies havi reportad alternative programs with posl|ive ri^l^ — others 
with negativt results. Some studio find little or noe^ect at alL Field surveys h^ve found a 
number of qualitatively attractive alternative pr^rams, suggesting that.humane alter- 
natives do exist. Certainly nothing yet suggest* that the experiments should be 
abandoned* * ' ' \ ^ ^ * ' - , 

_ ^ _ ^ _ ^_ _ _ ^ : 

Alcohol and Drug ^4^iuse ' ' ^ 



Alcohol and drug misust are behaviors with major Implications In many areaf, Not 
only do thty increase risk of ^accidents, suicides^ and homicides, they^^lso contribute to 
family ^disrupfion and poor school and Job ^rformancai and they shave a potenttej for ^ 
leading to long-term chronic illne^, . , ' 4 / 

^..^ Usa of alcohol and^dru^ h^ b^n increramg among young people. Use of tne^^vD - ^ ^ ^ 
major licit drugs alcohol and tobacco — is.much more wldisprtad than use or any of* / * 
the illicit drup (see Exhibit 4,13)* A survey of high school seniors in IS^^reported that 
riearly all students had tried alcohol (93%) and that the great majorityJ71%) had used it ^ 
1n the month prectding the survey. Since 1966^ the number of high school students • / 
intoxicated at least once a month has, more than doubled, from 10% to over 20%; Six ' ^ 
percent of high school feniors drink daily. . e ' . 

By contrast, there Has been a signifiwnt drop in the number of teinagera^who sn^oke ' ^ - 
(see Exhibit 4,14). From a rate of 11,p% of persons, 12 to 18 years old, vs^o were current J > 
smokers (once a week or more) in 1968, the rate rose to fSi§% m 1^74, but frien 
declined to only 11,7% in 1979. The decRne was much more marked amon^ malts than/ 
among female, with the r^ult that the 1979 rate for malts was only 1^% arid the rate ' , 
for female, 12,7%. The sex difference in 1979 between the 17 to 18 ^ai^^ subgroups v^^s - 
even more striking: 19,3% for males and 26.2% for fem^eS, ' * * 
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Tht 1977 high school survey also rtporttd that 6' in evtry 10 senloi^ (61 6%) had 
,used Illicit drup at some time In thtir livts. A wbitantlal portion of them, however had 
usfd only mariiuqni, which was by fir the'moit frequentfy used Illicit drug Flf^-slx 
percent of the studints reported having used it at some tlmt in thtir livM; 48% had uwd 
It in the year prweding the Burvey; and 35%; in the prect ding month. 

About one-third of^ the ieniori (35.8%) reported u^ing an illicit drug otHbr than 
marijuana. Only 1.8% of the sampit admitted to ever using heroin, the'rhost Infrequently 
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*Eathiblt 4/11 iTetnag^ Cigarette. Sifioking, Accordini to Bex and Age i United States. 
' ^qpu laiiofi)/ ' 'A : - 



Six ind^ ige 



Ytir 



1974 



1979 



Both, sexes I n^iS( ^ftars. 

'12-1|^ years,.. 

1 2^^14 years ... ^. ^ ^ , 



T 

11. S 



Percent whs ^f'^ iurrent spoke 
. I - ^ lf,6 - k 



11,7 




JS.I 

"31.0 

11,3 



1S-16_ ytars 
,l7»ll years. , , , ^. . . 

4 Fenale 

# 12^18 years . , 

12»14 yekrs............ 

11-16 yea^i^,.,.,,. 
17*18 yt^t*^: ^ I. . « I . . , i . . , , . 

MtTTE: A eyrrtnt saDkif is a pars en whs ssekes at iesst^ oi\ee^ a jfttk. 



4.9 
20.2 

2f.i 



■ 10,7 

3.2 

13.1 
^»^f 9 . 5 



11, s 

26.2 



Kational 
©f Tetnag 



1 Cle^^Mflgheuse for iBoklng and* Heal thi Fattems_an 
age ClgSette'Saokini, 1968, 197Q, 1972, and 1974 . 



bitterns and Prevalence 



DHEW Pub t No. 
rsti^,— — — 



Rockyillei l*idb, July 1974*, Katlenir Institute of Edtcatien, DffiW, Un- 
% . published ^ta. , ^ ^ 

1^ UnitedStttes 
1979 . Washington, JS, C: DffiW Publicatien Kai (PHS) 80^1232, 1979. 



y$€d drug. The parcintigt of ^iers who had evtr used illicit drugs incrtastd steadily 
vtr the years 197p 19^1 977, from 55% to 62%, . * 

psyohotogicil effwts of aldohoPfK^ 




rson to.pinon as well as from drug to- drug. It Is, therifore, difficult 



^The physTJ 
They differ fro| 

to determine p^^isaly how harmful experimentation is in tirms of tht drug usa{p which 
it Ifads/By any measurt/howivir, drug problems are sefibus, and if the full potential of 
idolesoents and young adulte Ji to be realiied, steps must be takqn to reduce the harmful 
effect of these substances, V , . 



/ Adoleyent Abosa and Neglect 



Any attempt to document the incidence of adolescent abuw and neglect on a 
nation-wide basis must SMffer" from the problems that have plagued re^archers in attempt- 
ing to analyze the incidence of child abuse and neglects Officiil statistic are incomplete. 
Uniform definifions of abuse and neglect are not use^ in all Ireaj, R^ort^ cases make 
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. ■ ' : t . ■ 

pp only i fraction of all true cases of abuse and neglect. In regard to adolescent reportino 
^en morj problenns exist. Society tends to accept overly stribt disciplihinj of adolescents 
hi^ . '^"'^ °^ chlldren..There exists a popular belilf that adolescents 

belief It still be the subtle i«ues of guilt, submissiveness. and family prote^eness 
that adolewente fa« ifa.aonfrontinfl their own abuse. .With all these caveats/recent studies 
show, nevertheless, that incidence of abuse and neglect is remarkably even at all ages from 
^rth through ap 17 (see Exhibit 4.15). There is a higher tha'h average incidence at ages'l 
.^d 2 a slight dropoff at age 10. and a rapid drop at. age 17. Overall, there is a slight 
^^ me from age ? through age 16. -but the data clearly contradict the commonly held 

^uTIr children °^ ^^^^^^ than arff 

^ _ gerci ran. _ ^ ^ 
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Exhibit 4. IS 



AGE mit ' 



Nun^er of Cales of Chil d Abuse and Neglect by Age and Sex 



1 

2i 

3 
4 
i 
6 



2. 321 
^.098 
|.11P 

3.509 
3*349 
$.596 



) 



i»090 
3,616 
3 J74 
3.314 
3,019 
3,103 
3,241 



Subtotal 

7,754 

7;693 

6,996' 

6,996 

6,412 

6,838 



3,252 
3,217 
' 3,OS0 
2, §12 
2,830 
2,181 
2,^3S 
2,103 

i,aS3 

^66 



7ff7T23" 
6^201 
6,127 

1, §75 
1,443 
1,697 
S,'740 
i,S34 
5,496 
4,S22 

2, ^01 



. 4.1 . 

' 7.2 

i 6. 1 
* 6,0 
. 6.4 " 



8 

^ 9^ 
10 
11 
^2 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 



2,fBl 
2,910 
■2,79S 
2,631 
2,867' 
'3,159 
3.296 
3ji393 
2.869 
1,635 

43,698 



106,937 



6,3 

S,S 
^1.7 
3,3 

sa 
5.3 

1.4 

s.s 
i.i 
4,7 
2,4 

100.0 



TOTALS S3^ i3i 

SOUlCii ^fiean Humnl Asioeiatibn. ^'Annual Statistical Analysis 
; Child Neglect md Abuse Reporting, lj77/' for NCCAN 



Sourcer Fisher, I,, et al , AdQleieent 4buJe and neglect interventian 
strategies and trtat reent approaehesj A study far the Yeilth ^ 
DevelQ^nt gureau, U. Departsent q£ Health, EdueatinfT^ 
and Welfare. Final Report, Valime i, Sm Franeisco:" URSA 
July 1979. - - , 



In regard to sex, the numbers of male and female victims vary dramatically as the 

?SJ T °V "le'T "^«9^««««Pe^«ntap of male victims occurs at age 3 

(54%h but at ageje, fmnales constitute 63% of the total number of incidences reported 

ages ^^ou^It" ^'l -mprise^only 4% acro« all age groups; and 7% of victir^ 
ages 12 through 17. Of all substantiated reports of sexual abuse. 71% involved pereons 
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ag^ 9 through 17* 'Thus, one of the m^t surpriiing fin^^ was thatabusp of children, ^ 
ages 0 through 8, eompritad 29% of all substantiated abuse cases, ^ 

Of all validated reports of nwltreated adotescenti In 1977, the gr%at majority, almost 
- 70%rWvofyed repbrtt^of negfectWop^^ 

Adda^ents Ih/e in a brMder world than smair children, and as such, they afe in 
contact with 1 greater number a^d variety of adults^ In consequence, ihere exists a wide 
range of agencies/ organizations, and people who can work with maltreated adolescents 
and their families* Thus, it is common for staff from schools, police, so^al ^rvices, 
churches, - courte, mental h^ealth agencies, medical agencies, and many others to contribute 
to alleviating problems of abuse and neglect* ' ^ ^ 

A view widely held in service delivery systems (althotwh nofso widely practiced) is 
that.services wllhbe more effective if the victim Is treated within the context of relevant 
social systems, such as the family, th^ peer group, tjie ciassroom, and so forth, -In prac- 
tice, treatment programs such, as thfs are difficult to cariV out, in^part tecause they 
require a great deal of shared knoivledge among the service providers* To this end; much 
federal effort in this area has b^n in the development and dissemination of information 
and training materials for different professionals — police, teachers, doctors and nurses, 
and others who are in a position to aid maltreated adolescents* 

Two agencies within the Administration for Children, Youth, and Pamllles the 
National Center on Child Abuse and Neglect and the*Youth Development Bureau - are 
coordination and administrative centers for Federal government activities in this area, ^ 



Teenage Pregnancy 

Chlldbearing during adolescenct Is a high risk eKperience for mother and child alike, 
especially if the mother is a very young adolescent; or if she does not receive proper 
prenatal card arid nutrition* Yet ooa-fourth of American teenage girls have had at least 
one pregnancy by age 19, Every year about 1 million adolescents under age 19 become 
^pregnant, iricfutfing perhaffe 300,000 under age 1 5 — na^IcK repr 

10% for all teenage girls* Two-thirds of them are unmarried. At least 3 in 10 elect to ^ ! 
terminate their pregnancies. Birth rates for teenagers, ages 16 to 19, are declining but ^ 
they are increasing for 'glrlsjjnder age 16. ^ #^ 

^ Thdse mothers, who are v6ry young adolescents or who do 'not receive proper 
prenatal care and nutrition, have greater risk of bearing low birthweight Infants, with 
consequent developmental problems and risk of Infant death a^oclated with low birth- 
weight* Often they also face significant social problems: disruption of schooling, high 
rat^ of repeat pregnancy, and public dependency. A sutetantial proportion of school 
districts, by not providing for continuing education, still encourage expectant mothers to 
drop out of school; more than 25% of the young mothers become pregnant again within 
just a year after their fir^t deliveryp 

A major underlying problem that urgently needs addressing for this age group is the 
inadequate knowledge of, and access to, information on sexual behavior and family 
plannihg services. In 1976, an estimated 40% of unmarried teenage girls, ages 15 to 19 
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(two-thir^ by ago 19). had engaged in sexual intercourse, and 25% of them had never 
used any form of contraceptiOTi. - 

^ Birth control methods curren tly preverit an estimated JB O^Q^wanted-preg- 
nancfes^anntfaffy. jrafrirxWfylitive young people, who do not want to becomd preg- 
nant, vyeVe to use some form of contraception regularly, it is estimated that premarital 
pregnancits would drop by niore than 3K),000 a year, . / 

There is growing evidence that comprehensive programs for the pregnant teenager 
and her baby, especially those that emphasize continued schooling, are associated with 
fewer repeat pregnancies. An example is a program at the Johns Hopkins Medical Insti-' 
■tutions m Baltimore. There, staff members provide young mothers with comprehensive 
medical and psychological services, conduct classes'from the first prenatal visit through 
labor, delivery, and for 3 years after delivery, and. perhaps most important, form closa 
supportive relationships with the young women. Recent results indicate that 85% of 
mothers enrolled at the center have returned to school and onjy 5% became pregnant 
again wifhin a-yiar after delivery. Of all Baltimore teenfmothers. only 10% retum to 
^hool and 47% become pregnant apin within a year. Teen mothers in the program also 
have had fevsrer obstetrical complications and fewer premature deliveries, and have given 
birth to larger and healthier babies than Baltimore's teen mothecs in general. 

FedenI concern in these matters was shown in 1 978 by the establishment within the 
Department of Health. Educatton. and Welfare of the Office of Adolescent Pregnancy 
Programs. The mission of the agency is to assift in setting up networks of community- 
base d services for adolescents at rUk of unintend ed pregnanniM fnr prt.r,ngnt adolescent; 
m^for adolescent partnts. In 1979, the Office completed its first cycle of grant awards 
and also began a series of technical workshops in different regions of the country. ^ ' 

Runaway Youth * ' 



A survey conducted in 1976 found that approKimatiiy 733.030 youth, agk 10 to 
T7. left home annually without par|ptal consent for at least overnight. A major contrib- 
uting factor was family conflict. Theiurvey also presented evidence that large numbers of 
homeless and neglected youth were not being served by traditional social service agencies 

In response. to concerns faised by this situation, the Runaway Youth Act was au- 
thorized and signed into law in 1977 for the purpose of providing assistance to those 
youth, who, while away from home and living on the streets, were vulnerable and ex- 
posed to exploitation and other dangerous encounters. 

By 1978. the National Runaway Youth Program, within the Youth Development 
Bureau, had undertaken funding of 166 individual runaway yoCith programs that were 
providing services to over 32,000 runaway youth and their families located in 48 states 
Puerto Rico, the District of Columbia, and Guam. The Program also was funding the 
Najional Toil-Free Communications System, to serve runaways, other homeless youth 
and their families. Smce its inception, 3 years earlier, the Program had served over 75 000 
youth m its individual programs, and over 250,000 youth had used the National Toll-Free 
Communications System (see Exhibit 4? 16). 
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Exhiblv?^.i6_ YDS Adglnistrattve Overview 



of Youth ' No. Youth Served fyf 
Fi^dej E 3^ ended Prpjfjw Coromi eat ions SysteB 



liTI 
1976 
1977 
1978 



66 
129 
129 
166*» 



4,U6p^i6 * 

7,903,754 15,000 

7,7lrf,000 ' 29,i9S 

10,240,000 .32,000 



19,000 
W2,106 
ass, 880 



Data were m% avaiiable on the niflibir of youth served by prograas or by the 

Nacioiul Toll^Pree Coikmi eat ions Systea. 
## 

The total msbet of prognu ineli^ei the new programs fimded as of S^tea- 

btr 30. 1978J .^^ ^ ^ 

Sourea: U, S, Depart^nt of Health, Edueation« and Welfare.* Anniml report 
tgCQngfffss on Title, III, the Rimaway Youth Act, P.L. 95-llSi 
Action aeaorandin, September 28, «1979. 



Intake data gathered at the vinous pregrams throughout the country yield the 
followmg profits of .youth served: 

^ Sex ^ f^ale {89,4%) ^ 

- Age - leWears (25%) ' 

- R^e/ethnic origin - white {74%) 

- Living situation past 3 years - heme with parents or lepl guirdians (82.4%) 

- Juvenile Justice System involvement * no involvement (59.4%) 



— fteasom"f6rM^ktng"iervroWM5M communication with parent figures (51,8%T~ 

— Parent participation = one or both parents (51.9%) 
Length of stay ^1^ thin 14 days (M.1%) 

— Disposition - hqprie with parent or lepI guardians (30,4%) 

M«t of the individual progr*ams throughout the country have developed or are 
developing multiple ^rvice component addr^lng various needs of young peopls in the 
Ic^l communities. At the sarrw time, the programs arf becoming viewed as legitimate 
mem^rs of tfie community^ s ervi ce network and are^belng u^d by Qther_»cial 
service agencies and by the law enforcement/juvenile Justice system as resources for youth 
and famili^ 



Summary 



Over the last dewde, American social science t^^archers have expressed Increasing 
concern that so much of the information pthered to d^ribe conditions in the United 
Stat^ deals only with the health, education, employment economic, and welfare status 
of individuals, and dws not take Into account thb settinp In which the individuals live, 
learn, work, and 'tnteracL Th§ primary ^ttin^ln which children and youth develop, of 
course, is the family, jn the family, one's first learning occurs, and the effecte of the 
family on i^ members' health, eduction, and eventual employment status are profounrf, 
pervasive, and long lasting. In the next chapter, current trends and conditions of Ameri- 
can famili^ v^ll be discumd in detilL ^ 
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STATUS OF FAMILIES 

• ■ . ■ :T -r - " Kurt J. Snapperr --- --™---"-r:-- 

* * " * ■ . " ■ 



niguiar tol^ A dMertption of the ''avei^ge'' family m^ht have bMn, for axampls, tfiat it 
had^^ehiidnm, 1H Mri, a motttr and fttfitr^ and one primary Mmtr* Ch^tr flja 
yeir^tfim report ibout the "werage" ftmily provide some indi^ion of how the 
fanMly had changad^ Thfy have, fpr sample, ahronlclad tiia teby booni and its parage 
into middle a^/ind diang^ injmi^ numte^^ - 
Of jwug^itht^^y^^ 



intar^^g^slstfrtCitn^^ 

hm btemie incr^ingly unsatiifaGtory m a barometir of ehan^ In tha family. And, in 
^ ftf nmsr- rapotte tfiat-dmribt-tf^ mnt^l -tendenei(^ in femllii^ hava beeome^ 1^ oom^- 

mon, and many report now dmrite tiia differing typ^ and conditions of familfi^tn 

de^iL Famili^ in the United Stat^ almys have varied in makeup,^ ag^, number of 

chiidran,-#du€ttionHncome,- tml^ 

by deteribing ^a ''werage"^' family, they fail to provide muah insight into tiie family 
itialf,%vhat IS happing V - 

^t k ¥rt^in-tf!e fco^^f th 



d^ribing the changing dynamic nf famli!^^ the intgractian hefwMn ipm family ani+thi 
broader social context, or the changing needs of familm. The purp^ of ' tfiis chapter is ' 
much mora mode^f to go somewhat beyond a tart statistical d^riptioh of tfie family, 
and to dwrtbe Jts current status and some of tfie trends that have been shaping it 
;^nfoTtOrritify, thWiTFrtick of comjiiiiBtr^W^f^^ffin*e groups; tor many pur- 
pos^, only black-white comparlMns are po^tble. Lack of tfiese data necessarily limi^ the 
comprehamivenm of any ^i^ment of stamjs and trends. 



family typ^ have produSd some fundamental changes in the socioeconomie sta^s of, 
famili^. Th,e nuclaar famHy {consisting of a husband, wife, and children} Is not — despite 
gloomy predictions^ on iti y^y to extinction . B ut it would bf misleading to say it is 



'average/' When mortality rat^ wire much higher, lay, In the ari^ly 1900s, mahy single- 
parent families were created by tfie death of one spouse^ a v^man might die in child' ^ 
birth, for fxampie; and pyograms ^re implemented to provide^ support to families in ^ 
which tilt ffisband vm killed dn the J^^ 

Althou^ .death rat^ have fallen markedly, and therefore contribute Im^ to ^e 
formation of single-parent famili^ than tiiey used to, divorce and tfie tendency of young 
-^rantt^not^^i-mai^^r^cont 

divorce rat^ is a lohg^standing one. Though there have been some periods of decline 
(^pwially after the. piyk rmhed abMt the and of World Waf II), divom ra^ have 
r^hed an all time hl^h. , . 
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throu^ emplfyment and rising vraga/and rising availatwUty and amdunt of unMmed 
irwome tfirou^ mmsfo- (welhre) payment. {Am will be disused liter in tHis chapter, 
howevw', low irwome and poverty are being codfcentrattd Increasingly among female- 
ii^dftS fcmUte^ berauM flw^ fewer vwge wners tf»n ottwr ftmilies and 

te^use tim Is imr^ed reliance on un^rned ineoffle.) ' * 

Date for- hwseholcfa (both family and nonfamily), shown in f xhlblt 5.3, reflwt the 
towid in fcrnafe-hradid ^millB. Type ^fl^ousehold is shown for whitw, blicks, and 

numbered percentage of l^mily and nonfamily householi^ 

. t^"® bouwhol* m«t relerant to tills chapter — are dvided In 

Exhib|| 5.3 into famill« with a mirrled couple, thow headed by a male, and th«e 
Headeyby a female. Between 1970 and 1979, the number of famUv household (all rac«) 
increased by 11.7%, The incre«e In^laSk family households vm 20.3%. compared with 
^j^r^^f abouthailjhgtifaiyg ^ 

persorwincrrased 35.7% over^is Mme perFd^^^ 



Considering only married couple householcb rather than all family household shows 
a different ttend. TOe incr 

6.3% increase among whitw. For blacks, there was a percentoge decrease of 2.3% in 
married couple houwhol A. This pBrcsnttge decrease reflecte an ateolute decline from 
^aboyt 3.3 miUlon to 3.2 million nurned couple household among^K^r—-' ' — 
Exhibit 5.3 also shows that the tontiency for an increase in female-headed fimilles 
between 1970 and 1979 held for persons of Spanish origin (72.3%). A somewhit smiller" 
. incre»e.M«s-shown fop blacks (71 .7%h and the smallwt percentage incrrase w^ f or 
whitM (4ai%), Acr«s all races, there was rough I v a 2.7 million ine rp^^ in n^,wb?r of 
female-headed familitt between 1970 and 1979. ^ 

Over this same period, thtre wis roughly a 400,W0 increase in the number of 
fnale-headed famillw (about one-seventh the increase In the number of female-headed 
-famW^K-^^twralHwfcentegrincTBase^i^^ 



' , , a_ xuKuvvi isMiiiica i.w/spQi»u woa smaller 

than the percentage increase for female-heafled families (49.5%). The tendency for the 
increase in female^eaded families to be greater than the increase for male-headed familiw 
- held for aU ethnic group* shown In Ixhibit 5.3. ' ^ _ _ 



Employment and Inegme of Faml \m. 



The marked chmges in the composition of tha family suggwts, accurately, that 
family income and employment patterns also have chanpd. Trends In median family 
income - irrespective of type of family - are «own for different ethnic groups in Ex- 
hibit 5.4. For whites, the increase in median family income vm from 157- to $18,368 
=iew<eea-ia4Z«^fl78;4or=^lacki ind «the^^^ 

$1,614 to $11,7W. Over this same perlorf, the percentage increasi for blacks and other 
races (728%) was lar^r than the Increwe for whites (582%). ' 

More recent trends, separated out for whites, blacks as a distinct group, and persons 
of Spanish origin between 1972 and 1078 also are shown in Exhibit 6.4. (Data arejhown 
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jTB72 because this is tfitTRrit year for which they were te^jlatitililparately for each 
grwp,) Oyer thii^riod, the perct ntage fncrease 59% for wWt4^% for blackf, and 
5416 for f«ilti^ with a head of Spanish origin* Tliese relative lpj^refl«t in part the 
changing proportioni of femalfrhtaded famili^, since ftmile-heade^|^||l^ tend to have 
towtr income than other t^im of families, ^ ^ 
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V In re»frf to per«fyge of faftiilies below the po^rty level, fihibit.S.B stfows 
that ftmily azt » will » ttfinlcity are ralevant factor! ^or examplt, of fcmlllB with 
«veii CT-mwf^ioitt, 18.7% of mm fimlltH 41^% of Waek femillw. md 3SJ%:of 
Ipa^ oripn ftmllfS are Mow Se pwwty jevrt. Among biacte, tft^Jowwt pwerty rtte 
It for tvK^penon famlllto, and of hmilte be! w *e poverty Ifvef Increase 

Witt famHy.s^^ /hmlli«, the low^ poyBrty rate ti for 

familiei witfi. four ReTOii; famin^^vw* t wo or three, or bore thanl pei^ns, have 
hiyiy parorty rate! tf>Bf i fouTiBeraori ' '"" 



Aiwaugh tiiere haye been incr^a in Income and a general decline in the poverty 
^ trvKJ Is wy diffarent deeding upon Wietfier *ere is a malt,^iutohoIder 
pr«ent ixhfblt 5.rsh^ws die trend Iri number of famlliw below the povwiy level. The 
solid line shovw the trend for ftmiliM In which there was a male householder- the dashed 
line rftows ttie ^d for famlliw with a female householder but In which no male Is 
^ g^*^-^ j»«^^^f«nitiM!betowe the^ 

rnjeFait nAuoF^ »»a fall *^a?.*^ *f^m~^ *_* ^ . / ' - 



overall p^ferty rate fell from M% to 1 2% betwwn 1958 (the first year for whicb poverty 
data are available) and 1977. However, as Exhibtt BM shovw, from abouLlS69 tfiere has 
been a gradual increase Th the number of fOTale housiholS befo^ the poverty TwBl;*this 
incre&B ma from 1.8 million to 2.6 milljon famlli«. Date reported by the Bureau olf the 
Cen«js (upon ^ieW Exhibit £.6 Js bas^.bu^ not praented here) show that female- 
headed familitt cdmprrM ih incfe«ingly fa percento^ of^ose famTliw below the^ 
-^erty level. As a percentage of all famili« below the poverty level, ftmale^ieaded 
famili«were3e% of tfietotal in 196^and4fi^of thetoti^ y 

female hwiiihelA in wfiiefi no spOTWlrpri^nt Bureau of the Cerisus ditj IndiGate that 
there was over a 50% increase (from 740.000 to 1.2 million) in 'the number of such 
famih^ between 1969 and 1977. These famlliw also comprised a lar^r percentage of the 
^^Mack familia belQWjM^maJ^maleJin<rtPhnldii,ino,$^ 
of the poor black, families in 1969, and 71% in 19>7, Exhibit 5.7 illustrates trends in 
poverty rata. 

P^^' "tejn; 1977^ for aM faninies with a.femai,eJiousihol^jaaai.2%^ 
compirid wttti 5.6% for all otherfamilles. The trend Wtv^n 1959 and 1977 shovvs ft 
aitetantial decrease in povirty levels, for both female household families and all o^er 
families, witfi the largwt decrease oaur ring between 1 959 and 197i The black and white 

-"all otha^^famjliw category shows vwrr substtntiit decreasesjn po^eTty rate fe:^^^^ 
1959 and 1977 (though the decrawes between 1959 and 1969 were more substantial than 
thwe between 1989 and 1977). Among female households (no husband, present)* de- 
cre^ in poverty ratw also occurred, though these were much smaller than for' "all 
other" families. For white female households (no spouse prwent) the decrease was from 
34.8% to 24.0%; smaller decrease, from 65.4% to 51.9%, occurred for black female 
household. Thus, there is an incre«ing tendency for poverty level persons to be coneen. 

"VStidlfrBIScirf ami i les with t female houMholder. 

The pattern of poverty discussed above is not simply a matter of falling incomes 
among blacks vs. whit«, nor is it simply a matter of the Income differential between 
female-headed and husband-wife families. For example, as Exhibit 5.8 shows, there have 
been increases m average incomes for both female-he aded and hn^h^nri.wuifg houiehol 
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-^mtfsesa Wid^nTO^reMrfius&nd.^ houstholi ind similar white house- 
• fe«r ^""P^red' ^ere a larger perantage lncri«e ind'ataolute income inertaw 
be^n 1966 and 1978 for blacks. Among female-headed households, there has been a 

for blacks. . 

The increase m number of black female-headed famlllte (as shown in Exhibit 5 6) Is 
__jwtmu^jimply^by:jncr^ 

ratw have fallen. Nor. as Exhibit 5.8 shows. Is It caused simply by Income differentials, 
^rt of the rMson Is that the nun^r of black female-headed famlliM has risen faster than 
me ixwerty jpte hm fallen; hence, more are below the poverty level. Another factor Is 
flwt black family size tends to be larger than white family size, as shown In Exhibit S 9 
Black female-beaded ftmillw tend to be almwt w large as "all famlllM." Indicating that 
in many ease Jmadult male {who might be a ym» earner J is "replaced" by a child who is 
iM Ittol^iHi^ifvage-ttmBrr^rifl^ tamilits, thwe with female ' 

heads are somewhat smaller than black female-heacted famlliw and are therefore perhaps 
^ l« likely to Wl toiow the poverty level. * . 

Exhibit B.10 refl^tt both lower inco|ie and larger size of black fimllles and shovw 
per capita income (totar iriteome, divided ly the number of persons in the H^m^ ' 
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-belev tht pe¥ir^ livsli 1977. Cimmt P^ulatl^ Siperts« 

>toch 1979, S€7ifs p-6e, s©. Hi, Til© 2, !. ^ 
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Hius, while tN imreasa in huiband^wif& family par ^pita incom^ vim very close 
vs, $1317), ptr ttpita gAm for white female^haadtd hou^of^ were iarger than 

increm and atoolute income increw were peater for black than white femaie^headed 
familte, as is ^own in Exhibit 6.8* 
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Wonwi in Faniilte 



*^ ^"1'^^^^^ familte - are affected by tfiB 

**^*"Sl rol? woriMn. The changing ^'t Qf wramm is vUible ^jedally In re^d to 
tabor fdfce parfid^tion. In te^ in mant ftmili«; there San ffwrMsIng reflanw on two 



tfie prewlmce of young wuplw ¥¥ho haw patponed havfni.children;and who have *e 
, adwinfi^ of a jant incaiw, f con«9fc wrtte^j«w«, bought abait by Hm^^^ngr^B 
• ' of women, htm bmn so prof ound that Ms SKtion focusa «i tfiem. 
. It would be Inacajrate to cbaracteria changw in the role of women and employ- 

ment patterns as uniformly Wfa^ hmillte. As ixhlblt &11 Aow^ for exan^le, ftere 
jghy be ^^no ^ tfny to,Mfflm jleto » Jn 

fnajwiy oTSm^ by a hustand and wife cdoti Ato be main- 



Mined by ¥vom« rather tfum men. The dau also show that tf« perwn^y *«rjbutions 
f or- husband-wfe-famHiitr^f If es 

men all ^ow an increMe In famllia in which there Is no earner; of thwe, tfie largwt 
incrwse In no^mer familla vm for husband-wlft ftmllies. The per^naf'of familiw in 
whteh-ttiere w8S"wly one-wrner-drtrrad 

famiiie ffrom 3fi A% tn 9Q u^.mm i* Lt—m. .i^l -"j i 



famllia {from 36.6% to 29.7%), whereas It IncrMsed for j^|li« maimatn^ by vramen 
(frwn 44.2% to 48.6%) .and for famjlle maintairwd by-men (from 41.9% to 46.1%) 



The datt, hovwtr, do not support the conclusion that familiw maintained by men 
■or women are auffnenting incomw by jbcreasfrtg the number of wage eamirs. Although 
ttie percentagB of familiw with one earner {mainmned by woman or mainlined by men) 
fner^wSrthrpimntage of such SmnT^ih,v*rch tfiere were two vre^ earners d»rfa^ 
. between 1970 and 1979. The percentage distribution decrwie for familijs maintained ty 
wwnep WM from 34.3% to for familiw maintained by men, ffie decrease Mm 

*^**«h«V fwialleH^^ 

women {or men), the *ta for husband-wifff'fimiliw showed an Increase in the percentage 
; diSfrlbutTqrt af families in which there vwre two earners (from 56.6% tp 59.6%). Thus, 
JSZQ^f ig^ 

' , simply ^use of a decline in the r^Jmber of famill* in which there were two or 

. ' nriore earners. During the same period, however,\ttie earning potential incrwsed for h us- 
^n^-w^fe ttrr\lli^ because of the increase in famiiies with two or more earners. 
. ^ ixhibit 6.12 providw a longitudinal look at^he role of women in thttabor foace in 
this century. The number of women in fte^laborforw has increased nearly 
' 1900, to. approximately 43 np if lion In 1979, ixpressed as a percentage of the labor foree 
— -*MrvoKwmem-oHvomenTnor^^ 

of women who were in the labor force showed rpughly the Ame'digree of Increase over 
this period, from a partici^tlon rate of 20.0% in 1900 to 80.8% In 1979: . . 

The labor force participation rate of women vmfm by marital status, ixhibit fi.13 
' reflectt thpe drfferences, and provides a comparisbh with labor force participation ratw .. 
gf iiieii UHiwwen 1970 and 19/8. .Hor widowed pereons of each sex, the trend has been for 
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Exhibit S,12 



1910. 
1910. 
1930. 
1S40. 
1945.. 
t9iO., 
19S$.. 
I960.. 

i9es.. 

1970.. 

1971 

197a.. 

1973.. 

1974^ 



197S^..... , . 

1976.. 

1977........ 

1976, 

1979 (S^timtfi avin|g« 



4,9^ 

6.076 
B.tt9 
10.396 
13.^7% 
19:304. 
1«.4T^ = 
20.SS4 ^ 
23.27S 
26^^ 

31360^. 
32.1 3i . 
33,320 > 
34461' 

^fMf 
36.SfO 
40^7 
42JQQ2 

43M4 



Total labar 



18J 
21J 
fO.4 
tl.9 
M 6 
29^ 
^6.6 
30J 
32.3 
34.0 

. 36 J 

3?:.o 

' 37.4 
660 
36.» 



39.1 
39.7 
404 
41.0 

41.2 



All wofMn of 
wertUng •g« 



20.0 
S34 
22.7 
23.6 
2i,^ 
35.8 
33.9 
3i.7 
37.6 
39^ 

43.4^ 
43.4 
43.9 
44,7 



46,4 
47,4 
46.S 
iO.1 

50.6 



NDTl: Li&or tore* data lot 1900 lo 1630 rttar la gainigny tmpldr«d 
^Jt^^Fof 1900 to 1945. data ara lof parao^ 1 4 ^ aa^ of aga'and ©van 
Daginnlng In 1950, data mm ter ^radna 16 faai^ of aga and etar, 

SOWCfc. Data tef i§00 io 1 970^ Niirof/eaf $t§ti$ti€i Ui/iad 



Maay of Labor SlaliStlca, 

This graph reproduced frarar lf,S, Denartmant 
of Labort Woman In the labor force: ^Some 
new data series . Report S7S. Washttigton, 
D,C,^ Bure&u of Labor Statistics, 1979, 
Table 1, p. 1. 



the labor force participation rates to decline; In the case of women, the decline was from 
a labor force Rprticlpatlon rat6 of 264% to 22.4% (for men, the decline was somawhat 
smaller, from 31,9% to 30J%). Ubor force participation, rates of divorced men and 
women increased,^and in fact,^ware approximately equal over this period. For divorced 
^jiMxi^^^^'^ 71.5% to 7^0%; and for dlw^^^ inorease was 

fxhibit 5.13 shows a somewhat different paftern in labor force participation for 
males and females who are married. When the spouse Is absent, labor force participation 
mtm mcrease for both sexes, though the increase is lar^r for men (from 61 3% to 77 m) 
than for women (from 52.1% to 56.8%). When the spouse is^present, however, there isfn 
increase in labor force partici|5ation rata for women and a decrease for men. For married 
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Exhibit SaS 



Umm 1t7§ itrt 



by MM and martuf iteta, 




Souircei Johnson ^ L, ChMgas in marital 
and fattily eharaetaristicsl of workars^ 1970- 
Tsi Special Labor Force Rbports--Siumaries, 
Washington, D.C*: Office of Current Bm- 
ploymant Analysis, Bureau pf Labor Statis- 
tics, April 1979,. Tabla 2, 



i^men (spouie presant), tfiieTncraasa \tos ifgim A6,B% to 47.ff$^; whareas, for man, the 
dacraasa from 86.6% to 81.6%. Thus, in husband-wifa famines^^are appadrs to be a 



tandancy for labor force participation rates to become more equal, because of 
rat^ for men and increailng rates for woman. ^ 

ixhibit 5.14 shows the median earnings of male and female full-time workers be^ 
twean 1967 and 1978. As was shown earlier in Ixhibit 5.8, Incomes have been increasing 
steadily; this trend also is evident In ixhibit 6*14. Exhibit 6*14, however, shovs^ weekly 
earnings for both saxas, and adrrtlnp for women are shown as a parcentaga of those for 
men. Viewed m a percentage of thoif 'for men, women's aarnings have.changad little over 
this period, comprising 61 % 4o 63% of irten'^ 

Factors such as the diffarefttfaT earning of women (m shown in Exhibit 5.14} ind 
labor force participation rates are reflected in Exhibit 5.15. Exhibit 5.16 shovvs the 
median incoma of families in 1978, by type of family. For Instaneei in famlMas in whicfi 
there is only one earner, median income is high^t for husband^wife families ($15,027). 
Median income is somewhat lower for famili^ headed by men in which there is one 
aamar ($13,087rand lower still for famili^ with one earner headed by women ($7,977). 

This same general pattern also occurred in famili^ in which there was no earner, 
with famale^headed families having the low^t incoma (^,910). Exhibit 5. T5 shows 
percental distri^tions of type of family ^nd number of earners. Fajni I i^^ Headed by 
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WURCI^ foaau ef La&of Suiiaifea, 



D^artinent of Labor, WOTin In^ tha 
labor tforcai Some newTata^ serial . 
Report S7S, Washington, D, CT ~ 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1979, 
Table 9, p, 7. 



1 



^jwmeng^^coni^raUfl/ 
cpnsiderably highar parcantage of famili^ in which thera wart no aarnars, and a considar^ 
ably rowar parcantaga of familias in which thtra wera two aarnars. In part, this raflacts 
the trend m tha 1971^ shown praviouily In ixhibit RIK Thus, by a sutetantial margin, 
famine With tha lowast Income ware those headed by woman ^ but in which there wre 
no earnen. In families heidad by women (and also in huiband^wifa famjli^) income 
increased markedly when there were one or two earners as compared with famili^ with^ 
out earned income. 

There are many factors that affect family income, some of which ware discu^d in 
this chapter. Several factors {including age, race, wage rates, labor force participation 
number of wage earners, .occupation, and education) all tend to dapr^ the income of 
families beaded by women, as compared with hustand^wife families. The fact thatthere 
h^ been a greater increase in female-headed famlll^ among blacks as compared with 
Whites has aggrawed the concentration of poverty In th^ families. Low income among 
blaqk famale^headed famlli^ also has bearr aggravated by the fact that these families (as 
compared with their white counterpart) have relatively more families with no earners 
and ra latively fewer famili^ with two or more earners (as shown in Exhibit 5.1 1 ). 

Transfer (welfare) payments helped compensate families headed by women but were 
midaquate to raise many famale^headed families above the pover^? level. As f xhibit 8 6 
indicated, there are over 2 million such famlli^ Wow the poverw laveL Other data 
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iuggtsi' that nearly 1 million families had welfare assistance as their only Income, and 
nearly/dll of tfiem wtri below the poverty level* ^ 



Exhibit 5.15 



In 1 177, by ^rp» ei iimlhf, Mareh llfi 




S0tff^CBr"*Johnson7^Br^^" ^Chj^ 
,and fanily charaetaristlcs of workers, 19^- 
78 , Special Labor Force Reports*-Sinmiaries. 
Wajhington, D,C,4 Office of Current Em- 
ployinent Analysis^ Bureaa of Labor Statis- 
tics, April 1979, Table 1. . 



Health Status 



Ethnicity and ecpnomic rtatus are among those factoid related to health. Although 
differences among ethtilc groups continue to exist, comparisons among those show, at 
least in some instances, that differences are growing smaller apparently reflecting, in 
paf% an overall trend in health status improvement. One of tihe Indficatoi^ of health status 
is infant mortality. As showa in Exhibit 5.16, infant (as well as neonatal and post^ 
neonatal) mortality rates have declined for racial groups ihovm, (Datf^re not tabulated 
separatily for Hispanic populations.) Although large absolute differences remain, percent* 
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age 
this 
can 
1977. 



dacretses have been roughly parallel for each of these populations. The exception to 
general pattern has been the relatively large decline in infant mortality in the Amerl- 
Indian population - from 82.1 deaths per 1,000 live births in 19B0 to 15.6 deaths in 



l^xhibit S.16 Infintj Neenatil, and Postneonatal Mortality Ratii, Aecordinf to 
' , Raeti Unitid Stitis, Selected Years 1950-77 



Race 



Mortilliy rat© and yea? 



Blask 



Aserlcan 
Indian 



^erican 



Japanese- 
Aaerican 



whitt 



infant Bsrtallty nte^ 



Ni^er of deathj per 1,000 liVf'births 



liSO.. 
1960. . 



Neonatal mortality rate^ 
2 



1970 
1977^ 



Poitneonatal aortal Ity rite 
2 



1970 
1977^ 



43.9 
44.3 

23.6 



22.8 
16.1 



9.9 
7.6 



82.1 
49.3 



19. S 
14,7 



11.6 



10.6 
S.3 



11.4 
7.3 



19.1 
11.3 



STT" 
S.9 



S.4 
4.2 



34 



26 .J 



,10.6 
6%6 



8.4 
S.l 



2.2 



17.8 
12.3 



13. a 
1.7 



4.0 



InfMit ■ortallty rate is the niabtr of deathi for inf^tj imder 1 yitr of age per 
21*000 live birthi* . * r 

^eludes demULs of lionresldentj of the Unlttd Statas. ' 

Neonital »nillty nte Is the niaber of deaths for infants within 28 days of birth 
^P#r 1,000 live births. 

Fostneenatal ■ortality rate is the nia^er of deathJ for infuits itlthin 2S days to 

36S days of birth p#r 1,000 live birtiis. 

SOTCEi Dlvliion of Vital Statistles, National Center for Health Statistics* 
Seieetid datk* 

"nils frtph reproduced from: U. S. Department of Health. Education, and 
Welfare, tiialth: United States, 1579 . (Preputiicatlen copy) Table G. 



In regird to "survival ntr'^hangis over time, iichibit B.17 shows much the Ana 
genaral pattern is Exhibit B.16. For t^ctt age group and sax, diffirincas were quite large 
bet_wBen white and all other groups in the early ISOte. While differences remained in 
1977, they were smaller, both in an absolute and in a percentage difference sense. Can- 
vergenee, however, is greater among whites and all other groups up to age 4B than for up 
to ige 65. For instance, for every .100 born, there are 92.1 white mal^ who reach age 45 
m compared with BB.O for all other mal^. This diffirence is larger for survival rates to ige 
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Exhibit 5*17 Percent Survlvini to 20, 4$, and 65 Ytirs ef Age, Aeeerdlng to 
Stx and Coler: Unit«d Statis 1900-1902 to^ 197? 
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Year'' 




1900-1902^ 






1969-71^*^ 1977^' 


its, end celeT 


1919-21* 


1939-41 19S9-61- 


20 TEAM 










Hale" 






Hmt^T of iiffvlvors per 100 boni alive 


Whiti,,,..,,.,,., 
All other., 


76.4 
S6,7 


BS.O 
79.1 


92,3 91,9 
86.8 93.1 


* 96, S 97,2 
94,3 96,0 












Wilte.,.,,....,,, 
Ail other..,,,... 


79.0 
19,1 


87.3 
80.2 


94,0 97.1 
88, S 94,7 


97.6 9St3 
9S,9 97,1 



Hale 

*^lte,, , , 
All other. . 

White,,,,,, 
All o^er^ . 



Itele 



Ifhite, . , , 
All other,, 

Feaale 

White,,.,,, 
All other.. 



61.4 

39.2 



64.7 
42,3 



39,2 
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Data are for frOt^s ©f rfgistrttlon States as follows- If 00-1902, lO^gtttks and 
tile DistrlGt of eoltrtli; 1919-21, 34 Stltes and ^e Dlltrlet of Celfifcia.Apii-^ 
iffei Hf "all other,' Mle'* utd "all other, #«ill" Ififeiode enlx the blaek p^- 
lation, Honevtri In no ease did the black population eoiprlse less thsii 95 
percent of the cerrespondifii "all bthe^' popuiatlea, 

^ Alaska and Hnraii ineluded beglnnlii| lii 1959. 

Ijtcludes deatha of nonrtsldents of the United States, 
SOUlCESi National Center for Health Ststisticsi Vital Statistics o f the United 
States. 



- 197f* Vol, II, Part A. WffiW PiA, No, (PHS) 79-1114, Public 
Health Sertdoe, Washinfton, U, S, Gove™ent Printing Office, 1979; 
Final ttertality Statistics, 1977, U- Honthly V ital Stttlitics Rtpart, 
Vol, 21, No, I. st^leBent, Dm PiS, No, (mrH-ii^W: PublTe^ 
Health Semce. ^attivllle, Md, Ma/ 11, 1979, 
Thli graph reproduced frosi U, S, DepartPtnt if Health, idycatl 
and Wil^ire, Health; Unlted_Statin/ 1979 . (Prtpubllcation cop 
Table J. _ _ 
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inpM of tfw Family Ufe Of fie 




SOURCE: U.S.Imw of tht Cmiu. P«yip«c. 
tlvti on AMTlem ftrtllity. Currwit 
PepuUtloH R^parti Swlti P.IS, Ne. 70 
l^iimB 2-1, p. ii. 



65 Which are 70.7 for whit« and 55.8 for all othtr malw. Trendi In survival ratis - as 
T .^ trtndi dlscuaed eirller - are rtflicted In Exhibit 5.18 which Illustrate changes In 
the ^mily fife cycle" that involve critical evente in tha family. As Is shown in the floure 
age of firit marriage and birth of the first child have tracked one another closely. Simi' 
larly. birth of the last child and maeriage of the Iwt child have tracked one aijother 

J^I '"^r^^O'^'"^"^ in Exhibit 5.18, however, is the increasing median age at 
which the death of a spouse occurs. Husband-wife ftmllies, therefore, art tending to have 
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a longer "lif© exp^tancy" than bifore; partnts typicilly are living togethir longir after 
their children have married or otherwise left the household, 

. Although thr fortgdng "family life cycle" data may rapresint itatistical tendencies, 
diffirtncts among tthnic groups in adult mortality rates Imply dlfferencii in family life 
cycle, quite apart from thost attributable to marriage and divorce rates. The best data 
illustrating this fact^parated out by face, are from 1970 and art showp in Exhibit 5.19. 
All comparisons are with the whije population, so that 1,W means that the mortality rate 
Js exactly the same as that for whftis. Thus, for persons, ages 46 w 54, mortality among 
blacks Is 2.08 times that for whites. Rates also are higher for American Indians in that 
same age bracket, but are lower for the Chinese- and Japanese-American populations. 
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^ Ejceludes deaths of nonresidents of the United States 
MOTE 




i^oiputed by dividing the age^spe^ifie death rati of a specified 
jitHnie groi^ by the death rates of the white population in that 



Ratios 
raoial 

- Na^i^al^^Center for Health itatistiesf Data eo^uted by the Division 
of^JUialdyi^ ^r@a data caviled by the Division of Vital Statistics, 
'HiisjMBi reproduced fro^: U. $, Departsent of Health i Education. 

Health: Unl_ied States ^ 1579 . (Prepubllcation copy) 




^ Ir ipCljgitQf5;b^he^^ status, from the Hialth Inttrviaw Survey of the National 

Cint?r;li^r Hj^rtt^ ihown In Exhibit S.20, Data shown heri are tabulated for 

blackf, :^)fispahf^^^^^^ agts grouptd). Data are shown liparately for popu- 

lations> ^th ^fTOon^tfW^^ and thos© with lowtr incomii. In reprd to stlf- 

assessrneHtr dr^if^jft^ respondtnts, oT blacks rated their health as 
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"fair" or ''poor/' compared with 12.8% of Hispanic^ and 11.0% of whitts. This same 
^ntril patttm ajpRnfithe tthnic groups helS up for the different income levels though 
there wtre ftwer -fal^or -poor- ratinp among the higher incomi respondent. Limited 
tion of activity (an indiwnt of chronic disease impact) and r^tricted activity and bed 
days were considerably lower for the higher income group, though there we no strong 
patterns among ethnic gr^^ icr^ indiMtori or Income levels. 



ijAibit S.20 SeUctfd Hfilth Chtraeterlstlci , Aeeerdini te IneoM, Age, and Race or 
tthnlelty: Uriited Statesp AVii-age Aanual 1976-77 

(Data are bajed on houjehoid Interviews of ■ suple of the eivlUan noninstimionallied 
P^ulation) . 
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SOURCI: U. S. DepirtBent of Htalth, Education, «nd Welfart. Health: 
(Prepublicatlon copy) Adaptfd from Tab J t 1, p. 17. 



United Statgj, 1979 . 



In regard to htalth insurance, blacks are bthind whitts areach incomf levtl though 
in each case, health covirage is low«t for the Hispanic population. (These data do not' 
impfy nwe^riiy that health coverage is adequate. They only refltct whether there is a^K 
form of health insurance coverage,) 




Elected Health Problems InvQiving Famili^ 



M^t healtfi date are reported for individuals, not for familits. Although leek of 
health data makes it difficult to ctescribe the health status of the family per s§, certain 
health-relate iisyes seem espMially relevant to families, Somt of the^ are di^us^d 
briefly below, 

fnfant MortBlity, One of the chronic health problems has been the high rate of 
jnfant mortality in the United States compared with other countries. Infant mortality 
stems from sa/eral factors, includin^poorjnaternil nutrition, inadequate prenatal health 
care, lack of medicat $trvice$r maternal ^ arid health (Including cigarette, alcohol, and 
other drug use), and a vari^jy of socioeconomic factors. Changes in the rate of Infant 
mortality were shown in Inhibit i.lfi, as an indiMtor of general health status. 

Exhibit 5,21 shows the month in which prenatarcare was Initiated. Although the 
data are for live bifths" (rather than for deaths), they are illustrative of the pattern of 
prenatal care b^^ race and of trefri s over time. Generally paralleling the trend (gi infant . 
Trartanty i^TfT^re is a clear^ttem of more tirnely prenatal care. Overall, there is f 
tendency, which h^ increwd between 1970 and 1977, for women to obtain care in the 
first 2 or 3 months^ In 1977, M,2% of whites and 34.4% of blacks received preriatol care 
in the first 2 months. Although this is a substantial gap - probably accounting, in part, 
for the differences in infant mortality between the two groups- the 34,4% rate for 
blacks represent nearly a Ifrpoint increase in care received during the first 2 months 
from Z^J% In 1970. 

Earlier, in Exhibit 5.16, data were sho^ indicating large decre^^ in infant mor- 
"^talf^afrftmg^American Indianfr^ 

sis on maternal and child health services and Indian Health Service programs. In the case 
of maternal mortality. Public Health ^rvice data show that the rate among American 
Indians ^nm twice that of the overall U.S, rate In 1958; but in 1975^76 was actually lower 
than the overall U.S, rate. 

Adol&scent PrBgnanay. Exhibit 5.22 shov^ fehlli^ rates of women, ages 15 to 19, 
printed by the Population Reference Bureau, Inc. Based on these data, the report 
concluded that the rate of teenage pregnancy has declinfd recently, although the number 
of births involved (as opposed to the birth rate) h^ remained about the same. Their data 
suggest that the overall rate in 1974 w^ about what it was in 1920, 

More recent data, reflecting the trend through 1977, are shown in Exhibit 5.23. 
Total live birth data show that the rate per 1,000 live births has d^llned for women, ages 
18 to 19 - a trend that holcb for both blacks and whit^. The data, however, also show 
that the rates for the high^t risk groups - those ag^ 10 to 14 and ages IS to 17 - have 
changed very little between 1968 and 1977, 

Adolescent chlldbearing is a salient health-risk factor. The problemAtem, in part, 
froiTi poor maternal nutrition or lack of prenatal ^re, but also stem from the physical 
immaturity of the mother. In fact, risk among very young mothers is similar to risk 
among older women above, say, 40 years of age. Low birthweight, as one consequence, is 
TOOciated with increased risk of infant mortality. There are, in addition, a varied of 
medical compncations and effects (including conpnital defece and mentsi and physical 
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Hoalth; ^rtlted it&tti, 1979 . (Prfpu^UeAtion espy) 
TabU 20j p, 162. 



handicaps affecting tht child, and problems such as difficult labor and toxtmia affectina 
tfie /Tiother). ^ . 

In addition to biomedical risk factors, adoliscsnt pregnancy often is asiociated witfjK^ 
low levels of income, education, and employment status, which may limit the oppor-K ^^ 
tunities for the child to develop optimally. ' 

DonrntiG Violenes. Data on crime statistlt^ reflict, in part, the physical and mental 
haalth status of famlliw. Many crimw are committed by personi known to the victim 
and, in many cas«. the perpetrator is a par«nt or a spouse. Parent to^hild, spouse-to^ 
^si, child-to^hild, and ehild.to.parent violence are referred to collectively as "family 
violence/' Much of the rMearch and conceptualization of the problem has ocfcurred onfy 
in the past few years. Although wtlmatw of the Incidence of family violence vary Gtlles. 
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Sa^EJj Httlonia Cintir £©r Health Statlitlgi, Fertility ftblct fe r 
Birth Cehefts fey ColQTi Unittd itttei. TflTni^?! 1. — ^ 
QoymTtmmnt Himi^ Office, 197i) TibU advance 1974 -data 
siWlied by tabert Heuier, ^ief, Natality Statisties 
Iranchp Division ©£ Vital Statiitlei. National Center fei- 
Health Statistics. 

fhiB rtpfoduced immi Fepuiatien Reference Bweau, Inc. 

Mdlescent pre^ancy and Ail^^iB|*.GTOflni coficefns for 
Apericans. Pepulatlon Bulletin , Hay 1977, 31(23* 



and Straus {1879) provided a rtview of the literature and printed estimate on 
their own research. They reported, for example, that 3.6% of children are at risk 6f 
serious injury from parents who kick, bite, punch, beat, threaten with a ^n or knife, or 
use i gun or knife. They estimated that this could imply between 1,4 and 1.9 million 
children who were vulnerable to lerioui Injury during the 1-year period covered by their 
study. Morecrver, Gell^ and Straus argued that th^ data may be under^timates of 
actual incidence, tocausa'of problems in underrepoiting. Their s^dy relied, for example, 
on parental report and ignored violence to children under 3 yean old. 

Gelles and Straus also reported that 16% of the couples Inumwmd indicated a 
violent set to\wrd their spouse. Considering only the forms of violence most likely to 
produce physical injury, they ^imattd that 1.8 million 13.8%) of wiv^ and nearly 2 
million. (4.6%) of husbands were physiwlly abused during the year covered by the study. 
There is, of course, uncertointy in sucti wlmat^, and they n^y reflect attempt ratfier 
than frequency of harmful outcome. • * 
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AfliwUl £■ |9I§, kiriM t« ftwcfiiAtc mi ^ 9«ii9^ liatH mtm vals4M. 

^Is frmph rtpreductd ttomi U. S. DepartSent ©f Htalth, EduQfltisn* and Welfare. 
Haaith: Unittd Stmtes. I9n . t^repi^lieition €Qpy)TaMa 4, p. 130*. : 



p ^ Other data sugg^t that domestic vioience is related to soclotconomic factor, such 
as unemployment and that at least some forins may tend to bt transmitted interginer» 
atlonallyVvithm families. 



Health Goals 



Major shifts in tmphasis have occurred in regard to health problems, at least in the 
United States* The concern used to be mora about undernourishment rather than diet 
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control, and now there is an incraastd interest in prevention rathtf than treatment of 
hiaUh ppobletni/ 

\Poor nutritional hablte wtri discuwd in "Diatary Goals for the United States/' 
/ which ^ prepar^by the staff of the Senate &lact Committee on Nutrition and Human 
' NwA headed by SCTator McGovem, Their date syggest a general, long-term deterioration 
in the quality of the U.S* diet. Drawing on other data, they relate diet to a variety of 
health problems, including Infant mortality, congenital birth defect, and low Intelligepce 
quotient (IQ). , . . . , . , \ 

, The report entitled ''HealthyStoople: The Sur^on Generars Report on Health 
'Prbmotion and Dlsa^ Pr^ention'^ (OffEce of the A^Istant Secretai^ for Healih^d 
Surgeon General/ 1979) also stressed prevention. That report set forth five national goals 
that concentrate on Improving the. health of infante, children, adol^ents, adultt, and 
older adults and on reducing death rates: ' ' ^ , 

- To cdntlnue to improve infant health, and, by 1890, to reduce infant rrtortallty^ ^ 
by at least 36% to fevyer than 9 deaths per 1,000 live births. 

Cited were data Indicating that black infants have almestthe same * 
death rate as white infante had 25 years ago (24 per 1,000 live births 
in 1977). TTireats to survival and health are low birthwelght and - 
congenital disorders including birth defects. 

- To improve child healthy f^ter optimal childho^ development, and, by 1990, 
reduce deaths affiong chifdren, ages 1 to 14 yeai^, by at least 20% to fewer than 

- \ 34 per 100,000. ^ * \ — . 

^ - The i^ath rate in the UJJs higher than those In some countries; and 
^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ' "^ ^^ ^^^^^^^^^^ 

white children; , ^ 

- To improve the health and health hab to of adolescents and young adulte, and, 
by 1990, to reduce deatfts'. among people, ages 15 to 24, by at leait 20% to 
fewer than 93 per 100,000/ 

Young adults, ages 15 to 24, have a higher death rate than 20 years 
ago. Three-fourths of the deaths are from accidents, Homicides, and 
suicides. 

- To Improve the hiilth of adutQ, and, by 1990, to reduce deaths among people, 
ages 25 to 64, by at least 25% to fewer than 400 per 100,000. 

More than one-third of all deaths have been caused^y heart disease 
and stroke, while; at the same time, most of the drop In mortality ' 
rate has been from these same ^usas.^ Th^ downward trend should 
continue with high blood pr^ure screening, correct diet, reduced 
smoking, and more exercise. 

- To improve the health and quality of life for older adujts, and, by 1990, to - 
reduce the average annual number of days of/estricted afctlvity caused by acute 
and chronic conditions by, 20% to fewer than 30 days per year for people, ages 
65 and older. - * 

The report ar^ed that preventive health services can do much to preserve health and^ 
reduce death, diMbility, and diseaie. ft emphasiied four priority services related tofami- ' 
li^. These are family planning, pregnancy and infant care, immuniiatlons,^and sexually 
transmi^Ible disease ^rvices. . ^ 



, Fdnily plying stnrif^ it^^ rf^^itt4bort[pn md unwanted, unplanr^ pr^ 
imd^/ but many aft nrt ^ ts|»iilf pwsibly tlnw wnagtrs and adulte are 

'f^Wtt ft© W n^t^^^i^ in t^agm;.%^ oten is a ieHotis>roblafn^ 

jgOTjji^. The ^^(Myrpi^i^ appear to ^^^^fcjft^faL 

"^^a^lfifnf^r^W/Irt^^ h vulntraya popu* 



lation^ ^^ j^lH^lM iHwnja pi^^t vwmm In irrrfiinglSm, Ato^ 

Itmi^n^^ ^^ ^fious drieas^,:^t a wrrtnt laxn^ In 

rewlvina jnWHOrt »u«d some dis«^ a ttliHj 

^f^w^lW/^ urtdri^agrlS wot not ae^oafaiy ^ote^id, T^e ^im Mngy^i^ rub ella 



Public interm in immunizations must be maintein^^y p^lic and prira^^ctort. Some 

iduatlonal system^ ^ ^ ^ . 

i Squally tmsmttted dl^M^ have bwn implibat^ln a wirty of blr^re lated prob- , 

about 50%" of th© infante delivfrtdb^ 



Programs Afftotlnfl Familto 



that .have tfie m«t Wr^t^mpaim. The dl^Ussion will begin .with a few of the better 
known fanUly-related prpgrlitis, and then end with a general discu^ion based on the work 
Jiift-JictaayJph 



Inebma S^rlty ProgrBms - ^ ^ ^ 

^ A Income ^uri^ programs co^rise one of the larg^t and most rapidly growing 
* eomponents of the Federal budgej^ Pf€jfctions for 1981 indicate that incorrie security 

^ will comprise 35% of the total cwtliy, m compared with 14% of total outlays 25 yiars 
: Eligible recipienjlgi^^ include most pe lions .who are apd, poor, disabled, or unemployed 
fo r other rMsons, * 



Of*m^t rilevanc^ at pr^nt Is the proffa^pf aid to families with dependent 
chirdrfQ JAFDC), under Title I NA A of the Social Security Act AFM a^ls^ statet and 
localjti«.|py graro.to^ used In providing cash aflfetance (welfare payment) to the 
needy* THere fS sl|nlfftont djif^arl^ acro^ Mtes in the administrrtfon of the program and 
.Aft.amQ4m^i^^;roftnt-mac^ t^^g j ^ qy^i 

ber of i^ipi8n,^and the avera^ payment. ProJ^ted outlays In 19831, arej7.4 billion, ai 
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Owiy, an exvemely wide range of pr^rams, or policies, potentially Impact upon 
famftipi TliQ ^ cQnce r^^the^otk^^ ' ' 



mt^^-^^^^^ ^ . 

..^^ .-^ --. ^ .-. - ' - --^ - . -^^ .■ ' _^ .:,—^-Z ' ' * *■■'_■'_■ 

■ ....-''ft • . ■ ■ ' ! ' ■ * ' 
_ _J __■ .- „* ... : ^ ■ ; . ■■ .. ' _ #-i 

Thft MtdlttM Program ■ ,;; ■ . ^.p. 



"nti* XIX of tfw Social Seojri^ ^ provldtt.for mtdical aaifen^, ttrgittd on low 

otfw VMlfpre prograim unctor *• S^l S^pl#^, fnchjllng AFOiS (Ts^iiy-h)* 
and «e Suppl«nnttl Sicurity hicom© m^^o^&^myo/[\fM^^^^^inA, 4r 
iflMbled. Uw ihcome it only oHe criterion for elIgiHltt^~4iTinclal f^r^ alft'art. 

medicaIlriiwdy^peRdns\W»»^^ 
aliomay beeli^bleforMlstencettirou^ MWia^ ; f ^^^^ * . ,^ 
..^^^ .^^IntstfationHOf^^ Med 

c*i»m f or *e purpose of tWr chapter ai^ tfie "^le/reqBired^* ^rt^^t 

rariy and periodte tcfelninff, dla^Mis, and trMtment (f WDT) anPfamlly prMni^g * 

may el«t to provide a imfie^f otfwr jefvicMrwhich mayjmpact on famlli^ diiwtly. 
Th«e wB shbvOT in Ej^tilbTt S,24, 
-I^0T'and-family-pfanninf"»rt1«^-Bi» re^i^ 



Exhibit S.24. Note 



^ " i* ■ A ■■ ' f 

* ^= 

lt3V@ the wilfare rolai ind^btaip employment, WIN Is required to provide service to 
ftmitiii tfiat aFe\iupportlve of empfoyment iMlnment MoA AFDC raeipienfi are rt^ 

forw entry. . ^ 

Beeausa the. home r^pomibiUtte of miny of the APDC reeiplantt prevent them 
^pm working ^y ^re i$ the mMt commonly utlllz^ ^servl^. The other two leading 
se^|b^ are home minagemint and family planning sarviMs, reflecting the fact that the 
rtclplentr of AFOC are typically women, many of whom have young children. In 1977, 
the nunibm of WIN reglitrantt racelving tervlMs in th^ three categafi^ were 81,875 
^diy^reT^;587-4fimiVp^ 



of registranti received other servicas offered^rough WIN, 
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'El Heglth Cara Financing Ad^ni strati on* Data , 
on the Medicaid Pro gr MS: '^^ligibility/sarvieas/ 


* 


_ _ A 




^ axplhdlturas 1979 ^ititfn (ftvistd) . Tabla 1, 








m.-....' - .... ."^^ ... ._ ..: 
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The praninmt F^aral roi%'m proMTsion of wcial servk^ is throti^ Titii XX. All 50 
mm wd *e Dw&ict of Colurabia htve Title XX progrimfc Programt arary widely from 
stete to stttt,^id on tfieir r«pwtrw n»te »wfr»ntt, Uke WiM, emphM is is plaw d 

In a^tiOT, satn mitt ofhr^lly planning sem^ to^^ 

pfans pripai^ by tte-ftate repre- 
wirthelr mmmmt of neett, bm»d, in p$r% on citizen inputs about prioritiM. Plans wry 
w'<fe>V by « tfwvwi In fxhiWt 5.26. One of tte mandated wvlce goals of Title XX 
proteetfCTt of ehildm and vulnerable adulti frorh abusfc r^l«t, or esrploitttlon, jnd 



to fml ^^1879 CA^ plans to pr«rtdi protatitfl and fmerSBncy rfielter servicw. ^e 
District of Columbia and 48 stttw plan to provide family ccwnseling, ano*er seryire 
"stegory nkily td^^Tmpact tfi^tfy on ^fi^^^ ■ 



Ovefview/of Proffams 



^ ^^^^''^^^ ^^^^ ^^P^^^^^^"^ provided by tfie Family Impact 
iiai dii«ateiJ Lry A. Giwliiey J^fmson, 111. One tBK^ffte Senear was'to catilog iJic^ 
programs tfiat have a potential impact on the family, singrmg out those that hive an- 
"explicit" impact on the ftmlly. Their report ww rel^sed early In 1878 and is brod on 
tfia 1876 Catat-oq of Federal D6mgitm Asri<ttatif^ aj^raigh ^iif havB chanflod (there 
is, for example, a new Department'of fducation) and will rtot be considered here, the 
overall pattern is illustrative since many of the major programs are still in existenca. The 
rwulB of th e Se minar^ ta bulation, on a n afl ericy -by-aaencv basis, are showm In Exhibit 
5.26. Note #iatt*>e Departmint of Health/Education, andVyelfare (DHIW) had 119 out 
of a total of 258 programs with potential dir^t impact m families. Although DHiW had 
fewer ttwn half the total number of programs, those programs DHiW did have con- 

trlbuted almost two-thir^ of the totti ^bllptions.^ — * " ~ — - - . — _ 

An ^ntially similar pattern Is shown, when one considers only those programs 
explicitly intended to have a family impact. About one-thlrd of the programs are DHiW, 
but OHEW programs account ^or about half the total obllptions. Thus, although DHEW 
program obll^tlons tend >o be greater than those for other agtncl^ on the avtra^, a 
very siyiificant proportion of total programmatic impact on the family is.non-DHiW, 
(How much of thwe obi iytions, both DHIW and non-DHEW, reprwent actual exoendi- 
tuTM is not clear, however, "frorrt the report.) ' * • — >~ 

different perspective on the allocation of Federal programmatic support is pro- 
vided by Exhibit fil27. The large total atollar obligation within Social Security is apparent 
from Exhibit S.27. It also Is clear that a large percentage of the programs involved" are 
teryeted on the aged population. "Welfare" at th e time of thft rHp»rt taryiy ^.thin 
Social and Rehabilitation Services but since shifted to the Social Security Admlnis- 
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ttri^blt S.2S 




plans^Tsr 



flJcii ywr lS7f, Technleal Hotel, Jiin« IS, 1979, Pp. 214^211. 
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1 
1 
1 
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- S97 
SI 

as 

401 

9f 

124 
11€ 

6t~ 

S 



3p6S9 



1 



TOTAL 



2A 110,600 



€3 



66.?94 



Georg* Hashlfifton tMivtnity^ Initityte fer iducatloaal Uadirihlp, Toward 
M invtatofy of ftdtrii profmp wltt dlrtrt ifciet on fiailiii . F^ly 



S«°4r^'^''^ regwd to famlllw. Other igenciw with large obliptfoni 

ment, ind the Dtpartrntnt of Agriculture. . wiuan ueveiop 



Summary 



•4— 



f^^**fl'""^9 oOHTTchapter, it vvas mfntloned that itatistici about the "aver- 
2Li t^^^l^L """^ •ncrtaslngly misleading. Neverthiless, many of the data re- 
«h^. ^ K the.mmrai trend of eonvergence among racTafand 

S^S ySro "Vh°"*'r' ^'^^"af^ tf^- (though ptrhapt- somewhat .Lwed«rce 

wouia 08 more, not l«s, useful. Gains, however; have not been uniform ^'^'^ 
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For irmanct,- atdxMgh; jpdQ^ teiiilia gMwrelly hivs baen impfwing, ovtralt 

far W^^H^^^^iy ;^grttiirf^ quo b bdng mttnttta^ Ftirtt^, 
more, aM^gh tion^tUN^.^m^ n^^^U timWm hayt Invrowtd. tfie ^tter propor- 
tion of «emri#*^^,^ipi«M^^ with. 1 0 ywrs has riMant tfiat overell 
*«rt hm bmvlti^^im^t^mn^Tj^ Uack fmi«l^h»^ ^!iy » befuming in- 
CTytngly a pamPt^r^j»im^mw period yyhen mmm In aeneral ara axperiendnfli 
few e r ^v e ity i0^^^'';'^;*-^-!-::~^jjr:r^ — - — : ' — — ■ — rr ^ 

f^ia^m^ti^^^^^^n^^i:^^^n§ ^IIIm. This vend U smerflwiM of tfi« 
nwltis^t T(wgB-^^:^|jy ;^ hre^ which two or mgre persofB hwe m Incoirw. 
In a husbind^^^flii^i^tKjn^^ an lncom«; In Amale-htadsd fimllw, the 
motfw ftwy ^^^^(i^^^fi^imgs mrmr-md may be uhemptoyed or un*r- 
_ 1^^E!^fML^i^i:^^^^^^ ^^^^ gin* of black Jimal fr-headed famHiM^ 

bring femal^l^cted jW^^ levels of malt-hMded houwhol*. There are 

to maln^Tn a ^i^mn^^ 

To the:,«rthf ]^^t l«y iocfoeco^ rtetus - for whatevw rewOTS — is Moeiated 
with proj^m'of d^eldpmem^ in female-htaded famlll« may.experien« 

an increaiipt T^r^^^ with children In other families. This may be ixacer. 

battd b)t^.p«^>gcts qiitt^^ in oertaln social semoe programs during periods of 

. valid ly _tQ; nfe^ of .any one population epnipared with, another, and it should be 
Aiinl^fi^fEd thfltns^ dfrhographic statistics gei)- 

erally are pp9i; a^ieasur^'of devilopmeijtal problwhs, a^ that more d/rect meMurw are 
.needed^-;,: ':^-:-r r ^ : ,■ '^W n - ' 

^^__i^4flftChjtL^4^^ impfowwftnalff-tfie^ av g rage" uuiiUiii ofr- 

.of thfe famny. ire Us^ to/justify broad cut^i^ |n>ograWw that'tenef it families. Me^ 
:virY wfd^;aCTciss ^l And when thirf be^ a shortftirin income support, 
-hMlth^^lwiqfterj^ 

balanrtd propeHy-agirntt demands. It ls ilfe lmporiant^rtnsure t^ are 
*ffl*^ 01hoM;famili«- irr«p€ctive of demogrtpbfe chirac^lstia - whose nee^ 
■'■^i9«»t^^{\T*'^15SCfc should be a period/ ^eVeforeK^ttmicH effe^ inirea«?d to 
deye^o^H?iea$&ft^ of n*^d among famtri 

hard jui^wtt abpyt how programmatic rwourpNk^puld b* taf^W,.|hd to deterniine 
howjihpsedolfaiwmay'^ju vvith corWpe^ng us«.' ;/-^^'^ ■ 



Kurt ;i.-Snapp^ii President. Decision Science Consortiuf4 Incl;, FifirChurchi 
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CHAPTER 6 



STATUS OF RESf ARCHON CHILDREN 



Th0 study of f^i^i devstopiriant {nsvf^Aly doiWiNi^td. On ^dtT^Wfw ~ 

4 ii die «i€ntifie, ^^brfv^ oomprnmu The dungs fron^^'^y, prelinguistie/pA^aily > 
elurray infant to die lar ge, vtrbal^ gmtftitly eoordins^^ adiitt is om of^t most 
Itn^pg fSmwfmm a idffltiit Mi fixptw^ For tt^ ^^^j^lf wnturV#^^^^ ha^ 

eognitiofi^ lemtr^ phytiral p^p^fvdi, lOQlallzatlon — ai^ f^nr^ in ihrnB art^ Is f lourWi- 
ing M^ntvtf^tefo^ Much of dili wearth eoujd ^ labeled "toie" iwarch^ m it 1$ 
^ motivatid brcNidly try tNi ^tri to Mpand human knowlf^ about our^l>^ and our 
invironmtnt^ 

; IRut tht ftudy of dgyalj^mmTt to anotfw^ 'tappliad" ^wt, ^ it can ofagi bg 

und^rtakan in ordtr to help^^pi^^a iocltty^s ^rcMriytd neeA* Juif at physiology and 
anatomy^ art. thm i^^^ ^chology is dia bMe 

yitnct fw childrearing and ?f ^ ipStri ^t^tia^ In a r^ ralated to ehlldrtn and 

famili^ In p^'mipla/ one purp^ of diie j^imtifio i^dy of human d^lopmant must 
ilmys to TuVj^ praQii»l appl^tiont B^^^/dia mjbjtct maiiir is childrtn, radiar than 
rocks, stars, or firii^, the potential applicabifity to society's problems of any fac^ dis^ 
eovertd by developmental psyehologif^ is alm^^ 

been an tncre^ed recognition that d^ra is no r^t gap^brtween b^ic and appliid ap^ 
proaehes (Zigler/in prm). In diis review, it wjjl W tart^t that much wrrent rtiearch — / 
on Isajgi wch ^^^^ 

vm\t a synergisdo fntarplay betwin the worlds efjfttf Itfbfy tovver and the real setting in 
which childfM spend d^ir tiv^ Will he smo^ the plumed chMti be^eto b^c and 
applied research fias beetv brhd^^rn^y times, and wt believe that researoheft will and 

- must bridge'jt with rncrti^ng fftg^^^ social serence " 

_ when it reprints a dialectic tie:mem b^ic and applied research, or, as one commentator 
has so aptly put it, when it is "in. a s|ate of creative tension ^ between the pursuit pf "\ 
amwers to contemporary social queitions and the qamt for firm scientific principles^' 
(Weisz, 1878, p, 1). In this paper we will examine first seveni trends that have character^ 

% ized recent r^^rch relating to children. Then we shill examine r^arch in saverai key 
art^. 



Changing Trends In Research on ChHdren 



Recent rwarch on children shows evidence of three clear trends. One ojch trend is 

an inefeating emphasis nn hinlnghsl Hffmminants^f r^w\npmmnf. A wnnd k nr\ tn^FPa^. 



ing imphisis on the concept of interact/on within famillts. Finally, there is increasing 

■ - ' ^ m - - - 
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only oa^onal motions, uch » At mattiratlonal ipprMch of G^il and hit 

-^^^^^ a^ong eammlttiwin^ environrnwittliin. This commltmrit rea*^ a 
m tf»19^TMth™¥ w*ol^_Jil^^^ t*»iJ*P**n&*"drat Mre„ mille. 
•M« tfiitjittiaf minimal tntevmtiorw in th»rr wiytfewwid h^,#:iMjocU«fng 

mwonmintilBrt ardor and an incr^ intirwt in the impbrtenM of btologini fac^ in 

l^iS^B^^ ~"«8U« (K^ & mmt. ^973; Kapn: RAln. 

Finley, Rqgoff, & Nolan, 1979), who a^fld tfiat^wrtefn of chlldren'i cMnitlve 

Tunc^ing may am^ dl» of environmBnttI iBfluencw suctfa 



-TftrttofesplIy^enWaroro^Ti^f t*^ having a widehingl^ct on 

«w^inm^| Jiaqn^. Ethological and critical period^ Jwe 

iMonav. iiamui„„. fli iiwiixM.„. la^v -nC In general,' tnere 



. thaory and remrch mtthods benveen th«e who nudy animali and those who stu^ 
' h?!!^ RwMrehtfi who have axamin^ the fOcTal behavior of animals in tfit ir nattJral 
haWtttt, for «ample,^jjmidtlafdef»nw nf pmfINf ot«etic^ataMor^5eftaff»frote^ 
nal and ottw lociai behaviors in humans (Fossty, 1971; Goodall. 1965). Human beha^Hor 
to. In ftrni, begun to ba used n a sourra of hypotfi^ about what to study in anin^s 

JSl ^ " f"7f"* « v«ll In whether any n«»human animals might 

othar coyiitiVB abihties long believed to be exclusively human, ajch m lingutoic 
T'~™^*V-»nd^*lf.aw^ 

mterwt that the namm of the highly tujorad chimps - "Una," "Sarah" and "Wa- 
ihpe - have almest bacome hwMhold vvor*. ' ' 

_ Tha rola of •paciflcally*genetic ftwtors is al|o receiving increa^d attention. There has 
Nan an attempt by soeiobiologistt. for «xample.-»a^rporate Vno« of human 'social 

^1975"'l«Ji""wS;*""" ?f ^''T^^^ gwetic factors (Wil^ 

^JrLIf! .^^ u ^^P^ has come from the field nf 

Dm^organit?an^ch=hB become an active area in the 1 i7ft. Currently. resMrch is 
taing^ducttd on genetic factors In a wide variety of traits includinttgteohollsm (Good. 
t^^J^'lT^'u'"'' * ^hizophr^lfor raviev« see 

fGoS^n 1^;% - -^^^ Kety, T*8), intelligence 

(Goyman, 1 96^ Scarr & Wein ber g, 1976). and St Utter i n flJKIdH, 1977). Behavi^ 

gtnaiic research obviously hm altered the emphasis on environmentol factors prevalent 25 
yeari ago. At that time, explanations for stuttering, for Bx am p i a, wo uid4 iavo str e wed^ 
psychodynamic factors such as the child's relationship with his mother 
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.While tfm Mitvior^^^fe a^M^ ^^if% pr omMr^ It tm tftm tiia 
wl^iM 0f tronfr wOTy^^Ths fawn ^i^eul vfy ^ b^aw^-^nttie frti^ti- 

titltd "How mmh can wt IQ 
m%jf rractiw tf^ p^*rt^ new 
lite Jtfif t^NO^tim^^^^ we tfiduld 



pti^mi of^ IQ p^vminn* A by 

*fc^almt« a ds^je. There af^ imit^ye^^ 

such a reaetion is too extrama. The di^ovti 
not ruli put tfia imKrtt¥% of anvirMm^ttl 
- hava poinW out ti^t wtth tmn tmin ^^^t 
po^ibla outcomes ttiat may irise from e pven 
tnvironmntt amoimtered, (See HW^,-tfl^O^ fpr 




[etia ^ttmHnanls of^behavior do^ 
IS v^U Behavior gemteb^ 
i '- range of re^on" — a i^nge of 
ie mdwyment ^periiling upon the 
rtiojlariy tfioughtftit tmamant of 



~ ^ Anist^l 1 IBS) hM pcffhted cfi^^^ 

mirturaJmii ji jTi^^t^i How do^ a genetic potentiaf becoM tiwslated^into ah ^tual 
physical or-fsychotogl^Pohiraote^ ^ntei^ion wtft *e en- 

vironmenj? We have not yet arewered An^tei's qumicHrir but^e^^^^ ti^at rasaaSh on 
biological factors is beromlng active Is a promising step in tfie%nt direction. 



Interaction wUhln FSmili^ 



Another importint conceptual advance in the past^ few years has been the recog- 
^ nrtion rffat the family is more complex than the mother^hilddyad. Researchei^ have, for 
example, discovered the father. The nature of his role In the family is now an active topic 

1974). In k^ing with Bronfenbrenjier*s (1977) recommendations, a great deal remains 
to be done to explore the role of other fimlly members, such as sibling and gr^nd- 
P^*^^/ in fociaHzstfonrVaf latiow of famiiTStrucwrtrwch ar communas^^a tfie single- 
parent family, are also receiving much mora attention (Hetherington, Cox, Sc Cox, 1976; 
Johnston & DeTsher, 1973; Rabin/ 1971), The pr^ent, research focus much more adt- ^ 
qy^tely reflects the f^ reared Within divene family structures than did . ' 

the earlier preoccupation with the mother^hild relationship in the intact nuclear family. 
, Awarene^ of the complexity of the family has been accompanied by Interest in the 
quality of interactions among family memberi and in the active role that children them- 
selves may play In their oWn socialization. It is now considered a truism that if parents are 
to soma degree molders of children, children are at least equally molders of parents. A * 
number of r^archers now have shown that caretakeit are responsive to individual dlffer- 
ariceiJn infan^,^and|-OOTverie{ 

different |jr«ults dtpending upon the nature of the child to whom they are appHed (see 
^ Bell, 1971; Sell & Harper, 1977; Clarke^Stewart, 1979; Frwdman, 1974; Lewis & Rosan^ 
Blum, 1974). For examplg^ some neonates are more physi^lly energetic than average, and 
such babies.rarely if ever become slow-moving/ quiet children, no matter how motivated - 

- — -thetf- parents are to c H anye tltein (T hom3r&-ChTOrte77h^ . — ^ 

The shift from vievv[ng children as passive to viewing them as active has had conse- 
queiig^ fur ihe klndi of fcehavlors that are mvesiigaiea, Nesearcn based on the passive 



mfwt vww wiiMd 8- unidirectional influww In parent<hHd retatior^^/witii" jAe 

I?*!^ " wera M «• talkfd Of disctplijitd, and tried to detenniW 

^^ctt of weh practicM on ehifdreh. T}»e acttVe cWld poirtt of ^ew im flehsratrt a 
atf^t kmd ofra^tf^ foctafng on how infantt Influwict ^renti/md ^«ialfy how ' 
™»s^^:^i^^m=teom*^ahUsi»d4BrtlF4^ 



Stevwt, 1979; Fnednwn, If r4; Thom« & Chm. 1877). Two ttieorttlttl modtls that 
nam bem wOmrned m daal wi|» tti^ compI« Int^aetiom are thi "trafBsettofwl" 
modtrof SKTWoff and aiindli (197E) and tht "canalization" modil d«cribid by 
Scarr-Salapatak (1978). ^ 

. , . The activwhild view hu also influenewj opinionf oonciming tiie mattjre ef eff^tive 

from a moTd. r^ond-mfl in *f mnm vrey to all childrenf but ratfier is one vs^o has 
empattiic underftendi^ of tfii idiosyncratic style of his or hw child {Airawordi Bell & 
Steyton, 1W^ Baumrindr1t75r ll*ar.^ 

imerson, 1964; Thomm, Oxm, 8l Birch, 1968). The concept that some children are 
mherently more difficult to rear than others, but that wch children neverthil^ can be 
~.,«cjalized effectiwiy, « anajfer imfjo^ 1977) If is 

now widely awepted *at fte r^nslbility for the outwme of socialization restt neither 
on me parenti nor on the child alone. 



7Tie Familyjn Context 



^onmanrvesrsrWemiiTTMtion^o^^ 
wrteraction between parents and their child7en. The emerging view Is that neither the 
devel^.ng child nor the family txlstt Jn isolation but rathtr that they are affected by 
v^ly^^ tmtttutio^^ 

1877). Children are influfnced ^y *e media, by the state of the wonomy, by the length 
of the work dayfand by an industry's Vision about whathir itt employees must move 
K^'neitY.tp city ever^^ Influenced by~^ availability or unavaft- 

• Mtifftctory day care arrangements. And they are affected by whether they live 

m high rise urban apartments an elewator's ride from the playground or In suburban 
hoofing with fenced back yards. The family is still seen as the primary agent of a child's 
soeii izatfon, but it is seen no longer « the sole agent. This recognition has changed 
greatly the nature of developmental rwearch. 

One manrfestation of this trend Is an increased Interest in cross-cultural studies The 
-ffwrnftat^obtem^th-tuch^dyncBisT^ are usua ll y correlational It 

IS difficult to determine the causal factori In cultural differtnces. Nevertheless anthro- 
pologral and crw<ulttiral data provide a window onto vary dlfftrent circumstances In 
how children and families exist elsewhere, and such data are valued particularly as pro- 
vWing • naturar experiments" for examining the factors that Influence development In 
thesti^ uf 11^ Hffects DmrroFil chan^, tor example, the extreme case of one African 
tribe, the Ik, has demonstrated that the external destruction of traditional aociBtai 
H.«.i.w„ can resuii m a total breakdown of family stmcture, a near abandonrntnt^ca^e 
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r fcr diUrtwi, tfit tf^ppt irinM of »eh ^fc Jwnan qfualiti^ m tf^tiofi and tm- 
\y^"^^^^l^^hm% f Tumbun; t Oflvif j^w Tr^g^ti fwt Mftw^from ^ more 



Some Key of CufTent lntei«t 



Hsvtnl eomider^ how me^^ children has chirtging m jecefit yaa^/ we 
now f xamim in y^tif^piii ^vmi 



l:ttiid*Abyie 



Child abuse is apt off tfia viiiblt and preying problemi confronting develops 
- Ttigntai w 

^ ^ awj It is also an i»Jt in v^ich tiie relat^nship 

^ biCwetn tttttlc and appll^ mtarch is viry viilble* Mert people wouW agrte that f search 

" vf iii«f yif; lira ^^yi iuuiBi i€i€vaiiue'^ ~fii cUiiu^if iiiu^l p|^U|il^ w^uiu 

probibly categorize r&jdt!^ ot the behavior of infant monkeys toward tfrrY-cloth-covered 
^surrogate -'mothars'; m basic *r^^rch* having no obvious social application. Ainsworth, 
^vwer, hm been study in g the anpmalous devtlopment of attachmen|^ady_n^milj^^^^ 
^ m wrtiich al^ise o«urs fin pr^) and has found impo^ connictions Betvveen what 
yn tfiisa families and tfie r^lts from Harlow's r^arch with monkeys. Several 
particularly provocative findinp are that fefant rhemji monkeys will cling to surro^te 
^^rmotherrlf 

infant monkiys will even cling to their own mothers who physiMlly abuse them (1963), 
The^Jindinp have important impllMtions for detection and prevention of child abuse in 

, ^ . that . thiV support cllfucal^ that abused childrtn m^ still seek to be wltiK abusive 

parents (Aifwwrth, in press). 

) Harlow's basic studies have also contributed toward Ainsworth's theories that abu^ . 

owufs only where ins^ure attachment devtlops/ that identifiable characteristW of the 
i parent and/or of the child foster "anxiwjf attachment/* and that the^ anxF^sly at- 
tached parent and children harbor more frustrations ajid anprs than do o^her parents 
and children. Ainsworth fCirttier sug^ttd that instnSnrttgits that courd measure attach- 
inenrofTHrCTW^nd^^ttd^ircoutdW 

that programs aimed at prpnoting secure parent^lld bonds .would probably help to 
alleviate the child abuse pr^tem. While Ainsworth has dra^rt upon other r^archers* 
result in addition to Harlow^ Je.g^ Bowlby, 1973; D^Loiief; 1978 ^ George & 

Main, In press), Harlow's p^rtlctilitr c^tribution clearly illustrate how baiic researeh can 
form a toundation for appiied work. ~ , '^^^^ 5~ ^:^r ^ ^ : 

^ AlthoMflh there are few firm-^conctysioni in the 6hild ab use^rea, som^tentativt 



information does emerge. There is, for example, evidence thaf p^sesSinfl fcertef^ ehar^^^ 



terlstics. may make a child more prone to being abused (AIvy, 1975; Gelles, 1973' Gil, 
1969; Hurf, 1975; Newberger, Reed, Daniel, Hyde, & Kotelchuck, 'l975; Zimbardo & 
ROch, 1976J. The characteristics of abused children that have been mvestlgated include 
agte, gender, birth order, temperament, physical development, and congenital features. 

Onp relBtionship found mbst repeatedly is that pcemature children experience a* 
heightened incfdence of child abuse (Caplan,.Mason, & Kaplan; 1965; Hurt, 1975; Kap- 
lan, Smith, Grobstein, & Fischman; 1973; Newberger & Hyde, 1975; Stern, 1973). Be- ' 
cause the characteristics Of abused children are often highly. interrelated, however, the m 
interpretation of findings is somewhat speculative. For example, there is a suggestion'that • 
children sjall for their age are more Mkehy to be abused. But body size is sometimes - 
related to prematurity. Another suggestive finding is that children with deviant congenital 
characteristics are more likely jo be abused thin are children without such defects (Gil 
1969; Milowe It LoJfie, 196*4). Congenital defects may be related not only to body size 
and prematurity, but also to mental retardation, another child characteristic found to be 
associated with child abuse (Hurt, 1975), 

A considerable amount of work in t he ehjlri ahnsB wrpa has fpcMMd alfo on the ^ 

psychodynamic and sociocultural characteristics of abusing parents (AIvy, 1975 Bronfen- ' 
brenner, ,1974; Daniel & Hyde, 1975; Garbarino, 1976- Hurt, 1975; Newberger & Hyde, 
1975; Newberger et a!., 1975). At a piychoriynamic and somewhat tentative level, it has 
been reported that abusing and neglectful parents have poor self -concepts or poor self- 
esteem (Daniel & Hyde, 1975). Alcoholism and drug usage also have been found to be 
associated with berng an abusing parent {Mewberger,fl"973- Newberger & Hyde, 197S). 
While it is often presumed ;tiat chitferen who are abused grow into abusing parents there 
.has been ^niy mino^suppprt forjhi^ 

Dubim, & Lourie, 1969). In one review, Gelles (1973) noted Gil'r finding that 1 1% of 
abusing parents were abused as children. In Gil's (1969) survey data, jhis amounted to 
only T4% of abusing mothers and 7% of abusing fathers having been abused durinq 
childhood. / • ' . ' 

In terms of implications for effective intervention, one of the potentially most 
important research findings is that abusing parents often have unrealistic expectitions 
about what behaviors their children are capable of and/or a general lack of knowledge 
concerning the development of children (AIvy, 1975; Daniel & Hyde 1975- Elmer 1967' 
Gelles, 1973; Hurt, 1975; Newberger & Hyde, 1975), They are, for example, more likely 
to interpret crying, soilings of diapers, or breaking a toy as a deliberate attempt to 
misbehave or to be spiteful and cause trouble. It thus appears that anything we can do to " 
teach the general population abbut child care and the normal course of the development 
of children would be helpful in reducing the incidence of child abuse#Ve therefore ' 
endorse the suggestion of many workers that our nation commit itself to teaofiing parents 
how to be parents, with courses in parenthood becoming part of the iurriculum of every 4 
high school in'America. A model for^such an effort is the Education for Parenthood 
Pro#am mounted jointly by the Administration for Children, Youth, and Families and 
tht Office of Education. - 
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fchoQl-age chtldian arg "lateh-kiy ehildrin^*' wlw return hpmi.fo m empty houii eich 
day (U,S>Departmin^f Commirce, Bureau of the Censui, 1970). ^ 4 ^. 
14s w 
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, / Day (tore . ' ^ \ ' * 

^ The nted'for adeqy^ate day cart increasingly is being brought to the attention of 
both ^ientistt and the public (Praibirg, 1977), Thi& need is pressing. In the United 0 * 
^ " States, more than half of all women with school-age children now wprk^ and over 30% of 
ft wprtien with childreri under 6 do so. Thtse fiiurts have risen ma/kedly lince 1952^ when 

• they were 35% and 16%,'teipectivery (Vyhite Hduse Conference on Chftdren, 1970J, While 
presctjpol children tMclItlonally have been the recipiwits of alternative child care arrange- 
mants and the f^u% of researcM^lntertit, there Is increaiing interest in gifant day cire, 
since there IS pfqportionately an especrany rapfd^ise In mothers^of infants returnirig 
work; and in school-age day care, sjfice two-thirds of <la^ care heeds are now for ^hool- 
agTif children. The iftetr number dlF children implved'is staggering. Neiirly 2,pOO,OCW' 



with the child abuse i^ue, day cart Is an area In which the' rtciprMal nlturfof 
basic and applied research is evldtnt. Much o^pUie theoretical underpinning for research 
on day ^re has come and will continue to come from r^eprch on pa^ertt/chlW attach- 
ments (Ainsworth, 1§79; AInsworth &*Bell, ,197Q/ 1973; Blehar, 1974; Bowlby,* 1969, 
1973), Another i'rhportant area of resear^ f^"^he investigatlrfi of peer group social iiation 
(Bryan, 1975^ HarttJp, 1975, in prfss; Uewis & Rosepblumf 1975). ^ 

Rrom the more applied appl^ch, fr^aluable source of Jnforftiation has been the 
work of Israeli c^archefs who^have studied children reared in the group-care afrange- 
ments of the Israeli klbbutiim. Thes^'fesearchers have examined, for example, relation* 
^ ^ ^ sHips betweea^kibbuti childreanng^racti^ |nd kybbufi-reared chifdreri^l^tar 

«nei$ as soldiers (Amir, 1ft|9), their personality 3fevel6ppent)feaffman, 1965; Nevo, in ^ #^ 
press), thejr sex roje devil op m|nt (Rabin, 1|70)r^^and their mora/ attitudes (Rettig, 
1968). This research is ^applied because it isjnmivated In part by^^the need to know 
whether the J^ibbuti is producing healthy* useTuI #iembers of its safety. This research, - 
however, has also added to our^basic knowledge of child dey^opment. The kibbutz 
stucfies are providing valuable ihformati'un not only ^the aforementioned topics, but on^ 
development of self-concept (Handel, 1961), of m^tal and rnotor faculties (Kohen-R^, 
1968), and of relationships witK parents^and peerl (Devereux, Shouyal, Bronfenbrenn^, 
Rodgtrs, Kav-Venaki, Kiely, & Karson, 1974; Rabin & Goldman, 1966; Sharabany, 1974) 
^ under differi^nt childrearing systems. 

While there are no simple^onclusions yet to drawn from the kibbutz studies 
(Bait'Hallahmi and Rabin [1977] provide an excellent ^review/pf this Jlterature), it iS\ 
evident that the effects "of this rather extreme form of day care have not been cata- ^ 
strophic for the children or society. The kibbutz results also support the conclusion of 
American researchers that we must expect much greater complexity than finding simply 
that day care does'or doet ndt hirm children. 

There has been considerable American research on the effects^of working mothers 
and/or substitute ^retakers^(e,g,, Bllhar, 1974; Etaugh, 1974; Fein & Clarke^SteWart, 
1973; Fraibert, J977^^rovence, Naylor, & Patterson, 1977; Rubenstein & Howes, 197t; 
Webb, 1977).. WhUe this resea'fth has yielded many valuable firitilngs, however, it is still 
very incomplete. Mueh research on day care has examined only possible negative conse- 
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■h quence^. sud^Ns damage to the, parent-child attachment bonds, and only more recently 
haj there bttn morR.mtePest in psissible positive effects, such "as increased coopirativeness 
and altruism, vyhiih migbt result from children's attending group day care centers (e.g. 
Rubenstein & Howw,^ 1979). Most research has also foeused on high quality, expensive 
day'ca^ colters. Since only a small percentage of children who receive day care attend 
licenseiFday j^t centers, much more information is needed oh the effects of other kinds 



of gay 'care, as care in the child's home by an adulVother than the mother, orcars in ^ 
% aipmdone else's home. ' 



Ehool as a Socializing Agint 



9 



\t is widely recogniied that the school is an important socializing agent, butVesearch 
has fodulec^ften on cognitive rathw than socral effects of schooling. In recent years this 
am phajts has b egun to change. Onelssue that has been tfie f^us of much recfint resMmh 



_ II school iegregatipn. Placing children In homogeneous groups ffom their earliest days in 
V school hasjimplications for how they will adjust to a heter^eneous society The ClirJcs' 
research fn the 1940i and 19B0S {C4ark, 19B5; Clark & Glark, 1947) showed-the power of 
• segfegated school tng to overcome the efforts of^even the most dedleate'd black^familiei to 
ftiake their children feel valued by society. The issue remains importtffjl with many 
J unanswereiqu^tioris. -For example, white results of studies of school integration are not 
consistent,, one disturbing trend Is for black children's educailonal and occupational 
atptrations to Wjower wmn they are in integrated rither than in s^rSg^ed schools (St. 
, John; 197B): For many reasons It has been difficurt to study the' effects of large and 
suddeo#0cial changes, such a|"desegreption and busing, {for reviews of research on 
effects ofjchoql desegregaWon and busing, se# Armor, 1972; Coleman, Campbell, Hob- 
-■ son. McParmnd, Mood, pl7ifeW, & York^ 1966; and St. *hn. 1975.) Researchers study- 
. ing the effects df racial mix in^#chools orthe effects of busing, therefore, generally have 
.treated these as-mjnitary phenprriena. There are signs, however, that futuj^research will 
»fdr^s th^ psychological variables more diretftly, as in.attemptii* to determine those 
conditions that Jea*<o "Tiigh quality" desegregation {St. John, 1975). 
a * *^J^^er sense, sch^l integmtion should refer to mWtu re Across many lintes 
rrot just eth*c or socioecdnpmic ones. Recent efforts to "mainstream*' handicapped 
chil^rin mto reguj^ classrooms are an example. Although. rrfany states now havriaw^ 
r^mng tfyt han^capped children be fntegrated'with nonhandicapped children in the 
classroom, aiw*we Bai^e littl^^oWledge as to how this can be accomplished best or the 
tonsei^ences for tl|^chlldren. As has been^the case in studies ef preschool intervention 
programs, the danggr exlsts .ffTat Ip % achievement scores alone may be taken as indi- 
cators of ^trtl success ar failure of mainstrean]fng efforts. As for other intervention p'ro- 
grams, we would amue that social competent sMiJH be the ultimat^crltenion for moni= 
. tori^g the effe«jvine«fflf mainstr^ing {Zigiir #Muenchow, In press); In acAtiemic 
-areas, mamstreamed. r^ed children appear to d^s well as chijdren inAeciaf classes ' 
althoiagh there is little.evidence t^t mair^tceaminfis niore effftc^ive (GruSiOttlnger, & 
Ollendick, 1974).* |ut the expectation that malftstreamed retarded children would be lep 
. stigmatized than childrfin in special classiM^i not been Borne od! (Go^tian, Gottlieb & 
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Himsonl 1972; Gottlieb Sc Budoff, 1973). Cliarly, more restarch is needed to determine 
which ehildren^and which handicips, are most likely to btneflt from malnstriaming; add 
howbest to promote their ice^ptince by normal peers, 

- ' ■ , f ■ 

Intervintion and ^'Compensatory Education'' 

A Velatsd area which there now has been considerable productive interplfy be- 
tween basic, aad applltd research has betn In the planning and evaluation of prsschool 
intervention pr^rams. Severil arias of research gave rise in the 1960s to an exp^tation 
that society could prepare wonomically disadvantage^ children to profit from schooling 
by providing appropriate pre^hoot intervention. For example^ research with animals 
■ .raised in barren or in stimulating environment had shown that impoverished environ- 
ments often had adverstf^effects on the animals' learning ability. Much animal research 
had fuggestfd also t tw^«ilten €a of c fftlcat-peri^s-ln d e v eto^w^t— ^lodf-of-tHW, 
usually early In life, whfn a small amount of enyironmintal input was particularly effec- 
tive in producing signiflMnt changes In suteequent development. Some psychologists 
argued eloquentlySthat simiJar critical periods probably existed for children's intilfectual 
growth (Sloom^ 1964; Hunt, 1961).^^Th^ and other factors gave rise to a number of 
intervention programs, including Project Head Start, 

Early e\mluations of tnterventlon programs \NmtB encouraging. For example, a eom^ 
men finding vw that Head Start children shov^ed a lO-polnt increase, in their IQs, How- 
fvifr tnthuiiwn f Qc mtervention programs waned in 1969 with the pubii^tiono 
known as the Westinghouse Report, This report, baled on the comparison of Hea'd Start 
graduatei and children who had not attended Head Start, concluded that Head Start 
children's IQ advantage dipppeared soon after the children entered school, and that Head 
Start graduates showed^ iTttle dlfferdnce from non^Head Start graduates in the early 
grades. This document, plus an influentialgirtlcli by ArthulJensen in the Harvard Educa- 
tionil Revmw (Jensen, 1969) gave rise to a v^ave o1 pedinrim about the vilue W pre- 
school intervention/^ * ' 

For several reasons, Htiwever, it is now clear that the notion that intervention pro- 
grams are ineffective Is a myth .that deseh/es to be dispel led,,,One of these reasons is the 
i^istence of. evidence that programs such as Head Start have resulted in gains In children's 
social^ competence' (Zjgler, 1973; Zigler & Trickett, 1978). The mere fact of the existence 
of ^Head Start In a community appears to be associated with an improvement of health 
and educational services available to children and families (Kirschner, 1970), There also 
his been evidenee that Intervention results in changes tn children's motivation to use their 
intelfectual ^illties. One of the first benefit of applied research in intervention was to 
contribute to basic knowledge*about the determinants of children*s performance on IQ 
tests,* Reseerch in whfch children's motives during testing have been influenced directly 
has shown that disad^^^ntaged chilflren often bfrng a number of neptlve motives into a 
^t situation. If these motivational problems, such as fear of the txamlner and fear of 
beir^ t^ted, are alleviated, the children's IJ3s have been found to Increase by as much as 
10 points (Jacobion, Ber^r, Btrgmin, Millham, & Gretson, 1971;S€itt, ANIson, Levine, 



a Zigler. 1976; .Thomas, Hertzig, Dryman, & Hernahdez, 1971;Zigler. Abelson, & Seitz. 
•1973; ZIgler & Butterfitid, 1^8), The results of this resiarch, thus, suggest that the 
initial 10-point IQ pins found in early studies of Head Start were not Illusory, but 
neither were they Indicative of any real intellectual changes in children. Rather, these 
results suggfst that intervention programi may have their greatest ^nefit in helping to 
reduce ne^tive motivational factors, and thus, permit children to perform at levels more 
commerisurite with their actual abilities. In short, it was social competence, revealed by 
children's willingness to display their intellectual abilities, and no^ the abilities them- 
selves, tlwt a brief Head Start program had affected. 

.Another cause for optimism has teen the results of long-term, longitudinal ttudies of 
intervention. The Westinghouse Study, as a cross-sectional'study with known sampling 
problelTis, has been widely criticized (Campbell & Erlebacher, 1976; Smith & BisselP. 
1970), and the significance of these methodologrcal criticisms has been borne out by the 
fact that more approprlatHy conducted studies have generally shown that effects of 
intervention often do not "fade out." For example, in an unusually careful study. Miller 
a nd Dy flL44a74Mss4gw4-ch4t^flf>-faf>domt^ kirttte qf pre^ Qonnter- 

ventions, and found that there were significant differences several years later In ways 
meaningfully related to the kinds of programs the children had attended. The results of 
several longitudinal studies of pi-sschool interventions also suggest long-term posi^ve 
effects of intervention. Especially important is the result that fewer intervention group 
children than control children have needed to be placed In classes below their grade level 
or in special twining classes (Lazar, Hubbell, Murray, Rosche, & Royce, 1977). 

The chief implication of the intervention studies of the 1970s Is that the result of an 
.inteivention app#ar3 t& be commtniurate with the effort thsHs invested In the Interven- 
tion. Intensive programs begun in Infancy, providing a broad array of services, and in- 
volving the entire family have had lasting and measurable benefits for intervention relative 
to control children long after the programs have ceased (Garber & Heber, 1977; Rime/, 
Collier, Sparling, Loda, Campbell, Ingram, & Finkelstein, 1976; Trickett, 1979)^ Pijb- 
school programs that have been followed by several years of additional interventloff^n 
elementary school have also had lasting positive effects, albeit less dramatic effects than 
those from, the infaht Intervention studies (Seitz, Apfel, & Efron 1978- Seltz Aofel & 
Rwenbaurn, 1979). ^ ' ' 

The experience of the past two decades has taught us the folly'of learching for any 
single "magic age" or "magic program" for children. The preschool years are Important, 
but so are a child's school years and adolescence. Similarly, while any given program may 
have merit, there is greater value in providing an intervention center that has a group of 
programs - almost a cafeteria style approach letting families decide for themselves what 
•they most need, whether It be day care, toddler care, IhMulatlons. preschools. and so 
forth. The notion of such a "Child and Family Resource Program" Is spelled out In a 
recent governmental report (Comptroller General. 1979). and existing evidence on the 
effects of such a comprehensive program is thus far highly favorable. 

In summary, one may well ask whether, in intervention research, one should view 
the glasras being, half full or half empty (Richmond, J976). There now appears. to be 
much evidence to support the optimlitic response th4t It is half full and that we are likely 
to continue to add to its contents |fj the next decadff " . 
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m Concluiioh 

BMireh relating to children has broadened consideribly In reotnt ytari* The Ideal 
for some scientist remains Pasteur's a^ict to work serenely in the quiet of the labora- 
tory, but others now believe that a scientist's r^ponsibilltles must include a willingnels to 
direct his or her research toward assuaging society's problems. Developmental psycholo- 
gists are prone to take thd^ latter position simply because It is difficult to study children 
without producing ^me kind pf potentially u^fuliififormdtion.% 

The breadth of r^aafch is evident clearly in the present overview. The focus is now 
on children in context ^ that' not on children alone, but on children living in a 
complex world of family interactions and societal forces. The significance of food stamps, 
unemployment and television commercials ai forces to be reckoned with In understand* 
mg how children dm/elop is recognized increasingly by psychologist. There is also an 
increased appreciation for the role of biology, and a willf^ess of theoreticians to con- 
sider both nature and nurture wifhin a realiltic balance. And finally, there is a heal|hy 
interplay of researchers from many areas attempting to come to grips with some of 
society's m^t challenging problems. Such problems as child abuse, how to meet the 
nation's needs for day care, how test to educate children, and when, how, and whether 
society should intervene in the lives of econogiically disadvantaged children are weighty 
i^ues that have drawn the talents of many dedicated researchers, B^use of the growing 
concern of developmental psychologist for the social policy implications of resaarchj the 
present stetus of research relating to children* is much richer than was true only a decade 
ago and shows promise of even greater tenefite to come, * 
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•CHAPTER? 

STATUS OF RESEARCH ON YOUTH 
' ■ Robert E. Grinder — ^ ' ' 

. ' ' L : " ' , 

Growing up is an intricate proces. During adoltscenct, as the body gpows, cognitive' 
capacity devflops for echieving high levels ot iwarentst of both self and societv. Adolts- 
cents, If] contrast to childrin, acquiri the p^tenti#l to cope with risks to physical and 
mental htalth, experiment with hew forms ofspGial interaction, explore career prospects, 
and dwehop perspwives oo social and moral issues. Adolwcenct, thus, is repfesflnted in 
this review as the most eonstquefitial perlod-in-tht lift "span for attiining the attributes 
that underlie future pereona! and s«ial growth. ' 

— The^ r c um stfnces n f grh wing up ir^ a co mpjeK-wtfi^f^flehno toyy pieiai iU Uqi^. 

cents With unprw^dented frtedom, but social opportunities may be emasculated when 
options are, frustrated. The delinquency, inborrigibllity, drug abuse, suicide, pregnancy 
and unempfoyment among adolescents today suggat that the problems of growing up are 
indeed widespread. They stem from such |dUrces as inadequate socialization, rejectidn of 
traditional values in favpr of new I if «4yles.' and 'structural weaknesses in society. Re- 
searchtrs in the scholarly disciplinei have tended to sentimtntaliie the virtues of adoles- 
cents and have rMponded traditlonaHy to the problems by attempting to assess what ha? 
/;9onej(vrgnfl'V^toJoft^ 

tnbuted little other than descriptive studies and:fcattered theoretical insights. A new 
trend, thus, is emerging. Contemporary researchere In the fleld of adolescence <nGreasingly 
are producing knowledge to bettier underetand the factors that affect youth's potential to 
grow up constructively. New findinp gradually a're displacing conventional wisdom and 
aholarship is being articulated in 100s of journatt sponsored by the academic disciplines 
Several new journals are devoted wholly to/reseircli in adplesceAce. and a new journal In 
adolescent medlcine^wllHapBfar.in 19S0. / ' v. , 

. ^ comprehep|v^^f;|( of a^loceffce, howwer, is only an Image on the horizon. 
Theoretical I'nka^p^^^prigVconce^ts and principles are limited across areas of Interest-' 
hence, communi^Wvlfjpfl reseifrchers In different disciplines Is uncommon. Moreover' 
the rise of egalitarlBR sdcial values has highlighted the signiflcanci of sex. ethnicity/race' ' 
exceptionality, and social class in ittaining accea to socir opportunities in nearly every' 
dimension of growing up! Risearoh pertaining to these variables, however, has centered 
more in ^demonstration projects than on theoretical integration. This review therefore is 
designed to accomplish two major purposes: {1} to reflect current trends fn adolescent 
research, espeeially as these trends inflMence relations between research and applied socia) 
policies; and (2) to mirror the gtate-of-the^a/'t In adolescent research by presenting an * 
encyclopedic exammation of s broad range of cpntemporary contrfbutions to the fieW ' 
The diwussion is divided" into six major sections^- Sonwtlc Health. Mental Health Intel- 
lect and Special Atflitiet, Cognitive Developmtnt and Soclaltiatlon, Delinquency: Adjudi- 
cation and Prevention, and Adolescence and Work., 
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btnt^« T1)fy^ mifftr a Vl^ringe^of Mmttie h^ltfi problyni, Includtng Joint abfi%mtfi% 

1978). l^m finding confirfmd in stvtral sudm and hav& led to intensifM 
* f^^roh to Imprwf aApl^mit h^ith^rv (Bmrawiak^ 1976). 



IB^I^eans stti^ medial heip for a wide^iaty of fmjti/shoi^^rm haaltt^f 
Sifra, Mitfi whi^ f iw ph^ieians and haaltfi clinic tb'd^L R^^rch- 

: efs thus^ urge study to Imp^a epordi^iGivamong^ service, and importantly^ 

tq utiiiVe oceraora of vtii^ to madieal facilitiii ^ oppor^nttm to promote attitude 
toward pfevfntfw htal A eafa'C^^ Nacter, & Mayer, 1977;'Slmon$ SeDovMDS, 1977), 
indfcat^ that ethnicity affeeti patterns of idol^ent medical ytllization, 
iirf-Wiff-^MR^^W^^f^tf^T^fifl^in^^ 
liponbmie MriaU^; tfie healtii care of urbiri bl^k adolmtn^ apparently is felat^ 



to whethf r_t^ jwt re^ 



In wrban or'ruriLiniiiiBwm fit larlca/ 



1979); and a rewnt friethnic study ^gg^^ thatv\^ite adolmen^ tend to raly on privt^ 
physteian^^aclc adol^centi draw up^ pubUc heahh faotlitw^ and hlspanie adolasean^ 
Sffklirrijtfdligaltheare (Parcel ft ' ^ 1^ 

Qironic diieM preveqtlon pr^ramsjn high ^ho^rtraditionally have bfen didactic, 
haye^ailed^o involve adolescent pefwnafly/^ hende, generally htva been ineffec^at. 
Th^ pro^bdi^Lnonetheieis^-C^ 

servicef, for tfiey e^n addre^ not only current healtbSroncemi but rjsk factors p^plent 




early ^ iri life for ^ch tfdult disorders as heart dsseaii, cancer, and stroke, A rjecer 
Implemented program, "Know Your B^y" {KYB), provide an example of an exemplaj^ 
model that is desighed to reduce both cigarette smoking and intake of saturated fats and 
-4hold^aroi»-nWiUla^ 

their own rwjltt in a "health passport/* and follows up with an intervention program 
that is integrated into exlsting^lgb school curricula. Preliminary finding suggest that 
.idoliment eating^ exercise^,^^^ 

planned longitudinal studies wlffSnable researchei^ to determine wKether KYB.prdduces 
durable chan^ (Botvin et al., irt pre^), ^ - - ^ * 



Mental Healt^ 



Mental health servicef for addfefcents developed slowly in the United States. A ^rles 
of Task Force reporte in tht 19fi^^a child and adolesc«^ health, however, 

lifhtened Jnter^t in the_^daveto^^^n* Qf effMttyelpr^ram^ In Mr^oni^iclinips and 
schools, an^ t great deal^ r^iifeK sub^quintly ensued (Shore ft-MannlrlO/ 1978). The 
'five tppi^i deAri^d belovVi ^ich/ranga^ from cdncerns qf program 'dfvelopment to 
adolM^Ot lexi^rexpr^lpn, indicate npt Miy the brerfdth .of tht scholarship that falls* 
today withfn tht framework of adol^ent mfertialxhealth, bu r#^arch activ* 
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f&jdyWn dilld «^ tdol^|E m«tirfa#ltfT (Gaimi It 1^iJ/ R»arrfiirs are 

iMtteh d»rd^ art wntittyoul wrfth '"nSmal*' dtverbpTOni 



^xlon, and {&|^ to eneci ot tiisordift;tm loq|^trrn adapwion |Ach«nb%|, 1978, 
^twj; Lavw, & Slmcha-Fi^, 1979; GartWI & 1979^^ Moreovtr, vallAttd 

Wwiofil ehertltett ire jSeginnlng to wjaw iptroctared Inttjvlivw In ador^nt^llnlc 
ewluitions in ^ tape %at tt^ standardized procedurM wfll produce more accur«te 
diagnose (Achentach, ie78,- Achenbach & Edal^ock, 1978, Tf 79; #l^r et al., 1977k. 
R^rehers are Mki' n^ ty, w he^y diagnwi c andj^rapmtig prw^ium Nt di- 



vwv« pattertw of peer Intefaction may facllittte rewlutfen of ador»«nt ernotional dls- 
w GJttilniw (1978), expl^d h ml^t u«,tehsvlw: inodl- 

flMtlon and liamTnfl princfplw In dwRng with exce«lvt(y rfy,*tM«i^B, o^Mf rkirtetic 



/^toffiobile^eieidentt and Suicide i. 



, ■-■ _^ ■■- - ■ ■■ .f, -- ^ ^ -.^ . . .^^^ - - - - — ■ ^- ^iigfi. .^-^ ■ - n- -I - --'4 

Aut^obile accidents and suicide art amoRfl the leading causw of adoltscent mor- 
tality, but raaarch has yet (1) to chart the epldtmiolc^ of either automobile accident 
or suicide, and (2) to piidict accident-proneneM or suiclde-pronenea fromlhychologi^l 

tefhttf,— 1S76h-€onteiiipufary tliiory~iug^as~h^owftrerrth'at'a" 
clutter of symptdms jsoclafed with family strea and social lsolation^^ predict both 
phenomena, and this perspective Is beflinr>infl to contribute hypotte^Ror analyses of 
JWP. ^tajanks. S^^ Un^rhiU . ( 1 We^ fpr-^MmpNfesea»^ mfwurw of 

ftfhilV stfws, parent-child relations, and adol«cent impulsfvity, rebelliousnes, and thrill- 
seeklnfl for factors Msociated with idol wcent accidents^in New H*npshiVe, and Ford et 
«l- (1979) found that suicide pattirns anwrig Mewopo^n Cleveland youth stem from 
earf y disrupt ton of famfy life ahtf p^r oceypatiohal ad]y^ent. s * 

Researchera also have examined dati furnished bfistate atfancits to .determine 
whethep*adol«cent collision rates are l^gher where jhe 1^ drinkini m has been \ovt^ 
ered from 21 to 19 or. 18, After ccnductlni a thojough review of recent tindlnp. White- 
head & Ftrrence (1976>#ferred that the lowered ^drinking age has produced "a sizeaWe 
jncreMe" in jd^eiifnt accidents. The^waarchers s&'ggested4ystematic study of the ^ 
sequence3. g| eltiier rai ling th»JeflaLdrJnkiflg.agft^^;y<ifein^ 
traffic infr^tftlons, as posslblff'strategles tojower col lis^n rates amonfl youth. , ' 
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dwtietert»d by ^HnAiead^tirtfation^^f^ diftorted body ima^ and 

cUiftrrt a^tudto^rai^ fmd. Altfiot^.a ^attvt^ rarfr^OTiGrtioiiil dsm^^^ it fs dteut-^ 
Si^ hire ftf tw^ FOiorai (1^ of jilnra areJnarMing and ^d\Qn^ m 

m^omrtQlogf^t^^ M a nfflirp^ of ri^rch to Improve both dfifln onlc and trwt- 
mant prociduffe {bavS it aL, iSlWJ and Uftiiidrtfldi^ 

wtivi^ und^my tn |iany difftmit ^p^^ of adol^eht menM haalth (Giila^er/ 
Hnid, & Garilt, 19^. Rottire & Piioiza (10^) ar^ed, fo^tx^ptt/ that HagnOTii 
^ould be bi^ed primarily on body inAge dirtortion and ^condarity on wtight phobia^ 
of inidiqpJMy; and aetual wei^t lorn. Syice tht etiology of anorexia nervMa Is 
unkn^vm^ r^iafd^rs alM are ^ing whetfiar it evolve from misdlrwted attempt to 



(Davis tt aL, 1978K FinaHy, treammt t^ay is more complex tiian simply enforcing 
vvti^yjiin arid rmioving tt^ paj^nt f rom the ft reported 
atmts with btfiavior mo^rfiratlm proei^ur^ In ellminating^hronie vomiting and modi- 
fying pattern of family interact! on» Go&u et aL (19774, who have examinsd patient 
b^fvwn 5 ar^^jjfM wltii 

^yehotherapy. Davis et al. (1978) gr^n^y are comparjng ^rious combinatior^ of 
biihaviar modification^ and drug treatrnmt (ptriactln). Preliminary raail^ luggett that 

.Jfhavdoji mpd^ J^J^'^M.M^^ swe re^ pe nactln Js _ 

nHpre^effttttve in severe c^es, but overall, tht drug is no more effective than a placebo. 



Suto^nce A^jse 



Since the war in Vietnam, substanci abu^ r^arch has become an important new 
dimensfen in the. ffri (DuPont J 978)* J^bun" ©1 dw 

j^iff tobscco, however, is a matter of subj^trve judgment, dtMnding upon whether lohe Is 
uitr/laW enfQr^ment agent, parmt, counseldr, tf^rapist^w^ so forth (Apsler, 1978), 
A ^at^deal more is ^novvrn abMt alcohol and tobacco 1^an dmgs i^ respect to both 
distinction bitvi^n usage an^^^^ 

dru^ are dissimilar, for example, and empirical r^arch concerning them is hardly 10 
years old, Howes^r, followHip studies of the' heavy drug users of the late 1960s are 
beginning fo ap^r (Ram^ & Gould, 1978; Wallach, 1977), Further, res^arch^ to^y 
are stirtlng to encon^^ analyses of interactions among drug,. alcohoU and Tobacco 
cortsumption within %^ir jnv^tig^tions, and in some instances, to consider uNg^ as a 
multiple suNtaroe eutwmei/arlablt (Demto n $l. 1978 : Dono van & J^or. igyS^Paton 
&Kand^I978). 

y Riimrcheri in the fubffance^abuse field now are. demonstrating empirically that 
psyighological^factort,^stx, and ethnlcitf can account toI" aspect of subitance usage 
IPaton & ftandel, 1978^ "O^ey are r^allng, tdb, that acro^ ^iese variables^ Ghiracttr- 



of pfeer involvAiwt are partieulairly mtical predf^iri of muTtiplf -usage/ and tfiey 
aiie i^loring p«er.|foup ciraimstanqM that dinJngujdr adolMMnis who |m-o^ 
rfifanic abtoe froflnrtfiae who itop or iwi^ imtfB to iwMtional slttJations (lurkiti, 
1977- Ottnbof t al., 1978; ppnown S.J»or. 1978; Wutag Win^i^ #a««I«,^97t). : : 

Contwnporary r«Mrch! ippirtmlyf has ytt to inform eduMtf onaj praams. A rfcent 
r^ott of ths HouM &l€ci ,^timft» on Narcotici^ Abusi Conffol h» procfaimtd, 
for example, tfat «fcjMtionSl mwirials wpplisd by tfw Natlonat Inrtltutt on*Drug.Abuw 
to ^few■Yofk City wefe J'virt^ll) we|»" and oftetf used "mre tactic of the latt '60s" 
"{"H o w Cqntmlttwf " ^ ' 



1979). Many progranr! «v6iopert, HOT 
cwrrept finding, and tfiey are aware also ttwt few «hool-based pr^^ms are wlficitrttly 
cohi^elieiiiivB to a^rasi toth ttw ^lal and multlcuftural coneems of all drug fnvolved 
youth (Dembo et a!., 1978). Rtiwrch and program planning, thus, are beginning to 
' emerge on the b«n^ that future programs should Ipok 4jpon sutetance usagtf, not as a 
' * i!^^^V°^ eifter persbral cw^oup pathol^; but m an environmental effort to ^blish 

^;;f^;Wynder& Hoffman, ll79). ' . ' 

- Adote^ent Pregnancy and Sexual Expr^ion 
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■ The pe/ional consequences of adolescent pfegnincy ire difficult to asea be«use 
j}on^dm^ data are warce; howeyer^ Rusfclft.Sprenger, & BMver 11979) ret^tly have 
reported the results 6f ^ follow-up stud^of 500 men and 500 womep who had been 
idotHset nrwems. Tne siuay^ked adopcent pafenting behavior to demographic ahd 
ipjitude mewures, and In'turn.^Jl'^geaWonal, occupational, familial, and quallty-of lTfe 
Qutcomw, The data confirm ^.emp^llv^ ^any rff the general assumptions about the 
—Oy tiye.c QnimTiynrp^ of -g^^awy ^-^^'V-wlvyWwwna^}^^ lis U ■ - 

Employment 'record: and pcfor marital retisf^tion. \ 

The Committee on Adpltscencf, Amerlran Acadett^y of Pediatrics (1979), has issueu 
!?? niemteij a^ W^i^ht* several areas in 

which vigorow^ reearch is' ^fim^i^^., sfveritY gynecblogical problems jRauh & 
Burkit, 1979);<6ntfaceptiwfe 6M|fW^k^ 4onis. & Chernovett, 1979; 

Homicit,, Ooran, & Crawford^J^S; Piiikel &,F»inke_l, 1978; Thompson & Spanier, 1978); 
m^orTnedicar risks' flpprignaney t mother and cl£ld IMcKeni^. WaTtars7 &7ohn' 
son, 1979),* and such social hazards as interrupted sdhoofflng iHansin, Strotf, & Whitaker, 
igTS). Howwer, as McKenry et af. (1979), pointed out, research activity in adolescent 
pregrtancy has yet to be matched, by expansion'of rellabie empirical data. Studies have 
been based on small, urirepresentatlve clinical populations, and Important variables, like" 
I "contrKeptivB usage.'' have not been operationally defined, , ' 
Research on adolgcent sexua) exM^lon^flweve^jiasletaefgd^the-main^^ 



academic psycholbgy durlngthe ppst 10 years (Peplau & Hammen, 1,^), Studies havfc. 
been conducted regarding the sex information ofjdolescents (DIckmson, 1928; debhaKl,W 
j,977), characteristics Df adoliscent sexual behavior, including incidences 9f kissing. 
ting/jexual (ritimacy, endjnasturt^iion {Diepold a Voung. 1979; Hopkins, 1977' Peplau 




m 



Riibin^ & HUl, 1077), M^iitiw ptiv^^ ori ^ual ai^^t {Rook Ji Hammen^ 1977); 
^fmm at ^habiqtion ort prtparatiM lot rairmge {Rldey^ Pf^rman, & Av^^ 197S)^ 
isid di^nging i^elttal attitude lomrd rnxuBl ^mmymm and tfia ^ditimal double 
icv^rd ofjteicuaTm 

Unt^ & Palmar, 1978; j^lty, 1978). - ^ 



Imallertiftd^y^ Abilltifs ^ 



Whan tiwte M» Ttman davi^ tfie fTrit, practieaT, widt-finfli of IntallfgarK^ln 
1916, individual diff^tnc^ in performanaa were txpect^ to te eonsiftent A^ms a brqad 
clas of coneaptual sktlli involving cornprahareioa; msoning, and proBlem |olving {Jm- 
^n,^1979). Tfm diffartncas wtrf pmumtd to te^ product^f heradify, and to pra^il 

^^^^fwt^nat^w 

ship^ draatlvity, ar^ artist ^pr^ion. Ttrman vity^ in^llttt ^ a ganeralizad trait wd 
ha vm mtMTmtmi l^ina_d hisjhAast icoras Wtausa.oltht Ir 

apparent nptantial to diitingtii^.themselv^ in wiatavar 1|ctlvitl^ tfiey chosa to pursua. 
Ha and his oollaaguas, how^^^ ware Siabia to explain why giftad pfiwnf dif farad so 
* ffl^ jaA?ir.«Jw!nmoWs^ schiavad 
distinction. Tha aarly invastigaters had failSd to racogniE%that intallfct is comprlsad of 
^arai distinct aWliti^ (Gown/ 1977; Jensan, 197irStan!ay^g79)rtiiat social oppor- 
ttKfit'^ di 

jldolaig^^ po^^ potentialitf^ ftin^tarriinata lirnl^^^^ 1979). 
Although cogcaptuarprogr^ in nia ^ala^an^of $| 



_ m ^ ^ 7 ' — special abilitl^w^ at a ftandr 

^ill bttwtan 1920 and 1960 1Gowan, |0?7). a baiter undai^ istaading 
to niNv pr^po^li for anrfching'the liv^ of adola^^nts^ C(rttampgrary strategy calls for 
o rynri ii ioft ^^of^faratof^yp^fafi 

dran«, dawa, mwfc, mime, and w for^ — to^imufata adolescents, whatever their initial 
skill!, to admhca on the bagis of ^alr intarwsHo tha extent of their capabiliti^. The new 
^prtiach is ayowai^y costly* adol^entt. Jn^ the proc^ of davaloplng tfiair talents 
must have acc^ to a^a)|ralad ^hdol or community pr^rams and to theataFprbduc- 
tions, youfh orchestra; danca com^ni^;and art cmtars {-'Creative Energy/* 1977). 

^ The deval^menuof anrichfnent opportunlti^ is procaedng slowly^ Kowever, the 
Study o1*MathAsraticalty PracocTous Youth CSwY)rrp alUo^nr Hopkms 

University in ^971, |upplles p lucce^ful example of What can be accomplished, SMPY 
^isu^outh, who reasOT extremely Well mathematically, find chalfenglng, worthv^^ile 
learning experiences^ Tha program offers a "smorgasbord'' of opportunities (skipping 
grad^, special high school couc^, and college cimes) for rapid acceleration (Stanley, 
1979)* SMPY researchers havepstuditd sex differences in adateicent attitudes toward 
acfaleratpd jtudv. stereotVDy t^hers.and parents hold of ^Rd adol^enti,_andJm-_ 



portantly, steps capaWe addlescents take^rsonally to raise tlpir knowledge in mathe- 
mattes. Longitudinal r^earcfi is planned into the 21st Century. - 

Although appliationjf * the SMPY model has been r^tricted to the area' of mathe- 
matics, a paralfel profraf^ will begin In 1980 f or adol^ents yarfth high verbal ability* 



" ' = — - - J- — ^ -^---^ ■-- . — . -■■ -y - ■ -■ 

Ferticominfl rerareh will evaluate die extwt to^ich tfie,SMPY model It wliMbleto 
B wiA mge of ^ent, «d.featur« of the model will become prototypes for prograrm 
d»'gMd ewitually, perNi^, to m^t ^ r^A and intersts of average and low-aptittJife 
:adolaesiQ^(iefBttf, l#7iL^ - - .„ „,v . : % i; „ 



^ ^^^jttwOewlopmerit antf SocM 



w^mtKB^ md to ^template .Musali^ imott 
*Aitfng idol^Mnw, /l^ dtvtl^mwt of cognitlW tbiHti^ Is fc^_^ 
virbnmtnt tiiat offers o^^j^s for dirMteontfet w^^^ 



to exptrttnoa eonsa^Lienc^ of one's ^ 

minimi dimands are madi.on v^faal » 
^flrimg by, tuthbri^ian . 

opportunt^ to r^wn. about what ona Is 
. learnt behavior intarie^ in wys ejcMedingly 

being invest ig^ed, and he said, "vim have only J 
ing the mir*atf ifi whi* adof«:en^ ^fnk 
arerepr^^ifejUvtjn^ 
c$nt ' " 



Jonp^ jr^^j^touiiejc^ric 



iJtret pottnttit may 
wiving sWlls and/or 
aMie^ w imMi 
^o dp. Cognitive 
Id diverse |R 

develops me 



f^trerftce^wdiiw 
a poisibjiity. 
iUy in ari^m- 
irtuni^ 



1^ difcussid fiefowV the 
nttf m^hls:^^ p 



Ggnefality^f Formal C^ p^atioilS * ^« 





-growing childff h, in succ^^ ^ges, maka^sytribolic 



According to PiagI 
rtpreswatioos,. engage JaUog^ 
named the final stfge, ''tormal op^^nal/* to repr^t'W^ "^rate^' In 

the eni«ronment. Piaget's theory ^wAfi tfiat It.ff ^t«iion of. biological or^nfzatbn 
that enables adolescents to "nder^d^^^ wp^^^^i^obj^t^ hegee, ^nt njlphfi 
expect formaf ©per^ions to tiafflrrf univ#^0f attei^pgn Afftr a series of experim*tj 
In the early 186&,f " ^.^^ 
uniformly, pulit (1 
for it Althou 
affect the devtl^p 
factors interact 
vvof k of foe ma/ J 




r, 6110^5 (^1 9^ TO adolescenjido not apply ti?amv 

irgued^that ^rmaUrriisnirig ist f 

lers novKbenerally^^ihcur 'that,socian acquired di^sitiohs0( 
formal Mirations, little iskncgRrn precisely about how these 
liky, 19^ Manpn, t^fi Piaget„'1870^^nn!ng, 1977). "Die 
ili!remAins an o^i i iiigna^Ei^dy4fl 
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ERIC 



1S4 






tf^oriim, th« Wra cfimamlonf of mor^j^y .§#1 exp«t&rf to beoome - Miwgl\i^re % 

moral prinelpl^ ^ty'tvwmaWy wpllcitlV will eho^ stWal nan^rA/vi^ii^^^^ 
will tnablsv^m to iilwt .ip^opri^tt «caibngin spscjflc j^o^^diltmmii^ Orr the ptfie^^ 

. i&tis a^f^ppriisdl of conduct^ whtefc In^m, ihttyicl Ipad to iWMot moral n^OTifrig 

\ rR^tam^ ytt to^taWlsh eipi^Myy^ fei'^ltenVy^which moral judgh 

mints Md ethiat bet^iof art rtlattd at iny iSwl of^^tl^itirot ^fT^pfobtan^fron^ a^^ 

l^ohibitloh apintt fntiQlng p€imis ia ikptr^^ edmpf^r^ tfteir q^^^ integrity; 

Imdl^^irtQt chaltd^^^^ 



di 

ttg^ Srfcg midy-Of-€tti^^b^^lor 
:<iyal iritiyfty, vwheng^, thdt of mpfi) 




j ptioni pt idplw^nt mofaiity for over entln&lyrph iHh 

. ^dItT)em!ons of^mdral rl^ning. This cciiaentratiorT haf Siefi crlticteed^or i^i^eg^pi^^ 
^Vtfen Witf tKoijpht struiSturd ahd'nfefllis^ acyon«|J)d comnyttfttiiril; 

; mtftiWdlogy that yvflf triable inv^fgators jplP^ai^^t ptrwhal r||5ti of adolaican^ ^ 
' I while (1 ) M^ing individual differafw^s in fethiflrt c^ducC (t) comparing Judgment and.^/^ 
'^ u^dimr mA^^^ esSWishir^ an mipji^l ^it^v identifyinf ^ ^ 

: mental cbaracteristl^ ^of moral maturity v^d^^^^tiy, the ipw metliodol^^vin^fr' 
open an to i^ardi of considerable social conco^- thi^phpiri^ study of adol^^ | « 

; cynit shopnftin|, piftering, petty stfeling, and so ^th/ || \ ^ 



Delinquency: Adjudication a 



The juvenile justice system stems from thadoatrinftpf an early tenet 

flfl tisii^om mm^w ttotorested the couc^ width lhtffsp0fibii*ti^ 
'order to ensure ttie'wilfare of youth, 1n the Unlted^t^es, as ^seyvh^K^ the imperatives 
of the parent jurrogate role often have qver^d0wed^theico^tutionally pr 
fights of youth, ^nd many young people, thus, have beehwveffif proces^d thr^pl the 
court ^r^u^r^y and exc^ively detained in correctioi^Mfic^irt. Interest in s^ength- 
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jwwile jtatice. TwwBw. hM Ie4 roently to Signlflantchanges in the sytt^. Tht UJ. ' 
SuRtwm^iAs *as afffened fta't ttie Sill of Rlghti and the 14th Amendmerft guarantte 
^4:^t^m^^»dnMl (j^ffl (rffr t^|l£it ateo dwlafedjiaf an addlf^t is^tiripd to 

/.p^Id^^^d^^crimftittfiey - rebbiry^vanAtism, shopflfting. prostl- 

^ff^^^*^ % 'rtq fa ^ the gmrte if 

' ' xtru^y^iiiuuiiiyttafft^ runnln|away from ho^e. 



\ 



, ^'^i : /"^ ^*tivs^^ Jwmllt ju#i»s^m are c^ punishment but orfr ^* 

f i tiaJIy or sent to a \* 

[ ^ter honw, haJfwy house," group home, or corrMtional facility. The procea beflins with \ 
apprrtierwon, at vwMch timtt police rrm Wmnm the matter or refen the adblwcent to 1 

mforn^lly or to forward Jf to a juvenile iudge for dl^osition. Since le« than half of all 

i_ \ f^^*-^''^*^^^^^^!"^^ '^'^ ^ifL**™' cw^t hearing 

n^9I ar^M that deSst*» maae at . 
enifirejm^ile^iMsyst^. , , ^ ' 

^ Studi« of dwislon maktf^in^ SYStem suggat that ad^l^nts do not rwelve tht 1 

. ' ' indfvtduirtfiair^flffi^Jv*® ^taBilsff^^ First'; a^lesctnts are sometimes 1 " ' 

l_ J#Mltd on tbe basis of:® if demeanor^ Kpecially when evidence linking them to an - - 

offeree is limited {>.undiyn, Sykes, & Clark, 1 978); iutee^qutntly, jhejabel more than " 
• tfie offtnse may Satate what transpires. Oaniels (1979) and other- investigators believe 



tha t when adol e se e nu aie ta Ueie U a "wror i g" and parents'as "right." as m the initince of 
status offenders, the labelinfl may fester a self-fulfilling prophecy that will lead to further 
mtransigince. Second, the sex of the adolewent appears to exert strong systematic influ. 
enee on how eases are handled- the effect of racB and »» th^ -^thgr tond, k Ice: 

extensive than generally believed (Cohen & Kluegel, 1978; Barton. 1 976). A recent survey j 
of adolwcenfe aaigned to corrwtional factlities.'for example, revealed that twice as many 

^liaW^ Rf^reHeb maira doubit standarT of morality gdvemi adjudicative 

pracjicw (Armstrong. 1977; Chesney-Und, 1977). Parents tend to expect greater obedi- 
ence and chastity .from girls than beys, and, in upholding higher standards for them, to 
-view them M relatiwiy more iflcorrig^ - t" 

than boys to the attention of the court for status offenies. The juvenile justice system, in/V 
exercising its mandate to sustain traditional family mores, may Incarcerate adolescent 
girls because they cannot get along with their parents - not because they, have violated 
any statute Of committed a crime (Conway St Bogdan, 1977.1, 

The trend in juvenile correctional programs is from institutionalization to cohi j 
mum ty-bas ed treatment, a procedure by which yout | are said to be "diverted" fmm^ 
corfetfiionai ta community services. Proponenti hold^hat diversion programs redu^J 
^recidivism, promote human dignity, and avoid labeling viflgs; ditractors suggest that dive? 
ston programs, by^their leniency, may lead to disreprdlof the law and an Increase in 
crir^ rates, differential treatment along sex, age, and toclkclasi lines, and deiention of | 
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.. .. ... ^ ^ ...... . ^ . \ ■ . _ 

im^m lot indetefminffti ptriocb (Eridi^, ^fe 8; Kttif^ 1976rLunifni^ 1976),^ 
QhmMm pre^rw, M»w^tr, are wo new Ait fij^ is known CTrpfTHcany abQur|[i|her how 
ftjnetion or wtat are m&wnptM\\t^ iGi^pm & Stake, 1976), On*^ whole, 
i^^wchm mig^ ^wa tio ml and r <^t^ IJ wd^ ^og^i ^fr^ t^^evmtj 




jp wMm^x dtiinqtimcy haw be^ larpiy y^yja^»^ bnon & Saii> (1978) r0or«id 

"* j^msarm In tfiett community environroer^Furtfiermore, A^O-yttr follDWiUp of the 
Cam^dge^Somsinlle youA study, whicAl^ced ^^men, half of whom wer^^^^ ^ 

^lOwf that the int^vention affect may have been ntptlve — youth v^o had been ^ \1 
tmM wm more trkely to tteve eommr^d^ ^^nd arfme, revnied signi of ateohotfmi; 
fnanifmed terious mental illness, report^ itre^etated illn^M^,- attained Meupatiohs of 
lower pr^ige^ and died younger {McCord, 1978)* Amordlf]^ to Lundman & Scarpitti ^ 
(1978), who^tiave reviewed We reported r«jl^ ©f over 0^00 recant programs, *'tfie ^ 

! ^fn^ejpaM& CTPelcato 

ers call for c^^tion of "endl«ly replicating the same tired techniques among stereo* 

^ ^p^^popuiati^s of Voyth// They also sat fortfij^e^^ 

subiaquent dellnK|UOTcy r^irch: pubiicizi ^th neptlve and p^itlve r«iul^; dafcribe ^ 
program component opai^tiorally; expand theory to ancwripa^ botfi psychol^iwl and 
biological jta^wsjjkidic^ 

and strrva to ^ign project as experiments that include both tr^tment and control 

groups. .... . . ' ' . . ^ - * . . . . 



AdoiMance and VvorK 



AbpUt half of the uni^mplnypH m fh# r^nrr^f \^f>plrf(^^fp ^rP ynimg p^oplp ^tween' 

ages 16 and 24, and circumit^es toda^^ra reminiscent of those Jamm i/ 6Snant 
described a ganaration ago as "social dynamite^" As Taggart & Davidson (1978, p. 1) 
otiw^^i^ in " the in^ beyond rfcognitffflfiJhat 

ymith unemployment Is a'criilcal national teue: 'HTiere is little agraamaht abouf the 
actual dime^ions of the job deficit, the s^erity and impllMtions of jobla^n^, its 
causes, or tht^fectiveness of alternative public policies." The papers includedfJn t|ia 
report, nonathefeis, v\^ich ware contpbutad^rif|arlfy by economist, provide a useful 
parspactive on several important ai^ts of t^furrant yoyth employment problem: (1) 
large'Syle,|point*in-tima national surveys of amployr^t rates mask enormous fluxes In 
youth employmtntj (2) rnschool work ixpariance fac^at^ transition to wofR; (3) pw- 
tive wrk attitude in adolescertfii affect emp^hient^ stability and sycce^; (4) Inade- 
quata labor m^*ket knowledge piliguei mihorr^and lower social class adola^ants; (^ 



legitimate employrnant is a factor Im^ ombatingLyouth crfm^^B) poor work r^ords in 
adolescence may affect subsequent job opportlnfti^, especiany for minorities; and (7) 
-restrictive child labor and minimum hourly wage standards tend to confine youth em- 
^ployment to high'turnover, transient jobf and to discourage some youth from entering 
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ft ■• ^ 



^ pw&^pMrt* MuifiRed saveral topics as siffieimtiy provost to 

warrant Indiptfi amlym. Tlie conf^oi^ ramnm^y en thui of Ihes^to^'m — -^yDrk 
WBotegy, idiool-tMmffc twfwtf on, «id 



ViorkMiolo|v 



'y^^ ^ t high wfe„atirftion' to m "flswrridlna tiff pi;y^^ irar^rt^ ^^n^^ 

by (6w attMrfuntnt n by A© unwiihbillw «f Jota; Many yofta^ «^r»ntly dem^ <::&M 
work offm thwh rwoyiltion ts rndlvicfci^s, vmfs of mritrlbutir^ to soei^.^jr- H 
ity, tnd QppQfttinfty ^^tf^r^ ^ Tman. ^^$i Pi^bm ^^n6^ Rm^ ivjgg; WM - 



©f ^ oecui^onai fttcbre 1* iiwnding to ■c^m^tt the fulfHlment Idtology 
(^rman,}y7y. As > consaquti^ m»iy ywth who «■ llmjtidpraspMB foradwne^ 

Uiwre actiwtiM for many adoleMntt, thus, may be l« a rwrMtJonal byproduct of 
hard work ttwn a means of obtaining ttfrstttus. pl^re, and smw of worth inicc^^le 
in ¥vork ^ortonitiM. Youth efnplovmwt oolietei. hawewr twvm innQ ^ 
nomiqi ly pfodugtive work m ttie sine qua nwi of persenai satisfaction. Proffams tend to 



~Do dsrgfiia^ ih© ^imptlon tim conventiwial work atti^ 
tenCT, and goal directednws - ^e-exlst and await^rturance. Contemporary ptr^Mtlva 
sug^tt, in contmt that adol^pitt, m a function of sex, ethnic, and social clan factors, 

■j foh aNy a r e d itf a B Ot ial ly a do|tl ng a ip actpa»^Fa^tlene^ and emerfling wui k iUKjIuolw. 



Facton in the High School to Work Transibon , _ ' _ . „ _ 



The trarwition frotn school to wwk is charaetfriztd by sutetarrtlar student unctr- 
~ ^•'rtY^wttf tndecisivBnfS motfl eral^ 

ally high with respect *to vmges, hours, working conditioni, and resi*islbllitj«. The 
ditcrepancy between eJcpectatiww and reality may. rwult In part froml&dequilte Job 
maHcet infor^atJoh, and #e hiatui may be particular^ acute among mlnor^fes, ferrwlei, 
an^lower^l» white malM f AnclrfsanI, 1978; Clark & Summfrs, 197fi- tordw & Gold. 
' , farb, 397» Uwis et al., 1976). Tyyo re«n.t InvestlptJons rfiow, for example, tfiat youth 
■ diffW by dhnicity and social elw4^ 

' F^'V^^^S^Scwitiwtt^ whereas, minorities tend to. um 

s, L- citified tttm a^and flmployment a^ncla jiecker, 1979; Dayton, 19|i).'And accord^ 

i ing to paytdn (1979), white youth are more Mkely than minority you^, who tmd to 
view, finding a job a matter of luck, to analyze thelr«lntere|tt and abilrtler in sdfictrng 



iwiiu Sevm^ inw^prtmi. tht^m rmiirmTn that y&tti untmploym^f mi^t be re- 
duttd flwtedly by better preparing youtii to ewi^ ^ labw market (Andri^nr, 1978; 
US. ^ttr&ntnt of Labor^ 1978; Diyton; 1979; L^$,1976). Suptr & Kidd (1979, p-, 
268) >ymJdf a^^i^it ttMi^^ MpWjtee-mtogTOimt ^tiom^ 

om^^omi wonomie tre^^ «^ W*tom Lewis et fl.'l1976) have d^l- 
oped a f timructii^ black adQl^^nt ^rii In fil Itng ou t ^pl ji^tiorB, job j nt^- 
Admingp^nd tst^klng, and for l^rnii^ iboutjob oppofttjhlti^ tfirou|^ Indwtiry toufi/^ 
fiftd intf^tfii^, JFilmf , viwkih^^/intfjniall ^mih^^^ ^ ; *" . .--"i^ . _i _ 

"T^llfdra of ff^ral~doll|ri twe^^^n ini^^ within tHs past few ytars In tfie name 



, jpf "sr^ eduea%n'' to tft^ Kqimim yoUng peo^Ji in a s^ool context about pros- 
it ^ " ' pewj m w^kforw Wo^tti & Predi9er/1978K ICaiw ^ucatlon protably contribute 
to youtfi employment to the extent |haf 1% hB[p$ I A goil^rlented ymith confront career 
alternative arid choice {BerryrMn, f1978ip Career education also aims to develop in 
adofe^mti a life-lwg perspective m work, lelsur% and daiiy living* Tha development of 

proyam participatiOT actually mak« a difference irftfie adol^cent Mnsition totmploy- 
. - I . J^^ T^? .^M^^tfon ^no^theliw, embcslief .consides^ 

and hopefully/ new research models will ^rmit emplriMl examination of lu premli^ 
(Baker, 1979). • ^/ . 



Current Applied Policy Initiatives m ' ' ' ^ 

A series ot Federal Ac% from the Civilian Conservation Corps (CCC) of the 1930s 
to the Youth Employment and Demonstration Projwte Act tYEDPA) of 1977, has b«n 
inttia^d to r^ve youth's.employmint pr©blems. The YEDPA Act authorize expendi- 
t u r »^for^ wiaty-^~ jnny^ 



assisting adolescent complete high scfiool^ enter the workforce, and attain job stability 
and achievement. Target grou^ Include irhschool anjd out-of-school idolescents, summer- 
scbPoLrt^tentt^.and. young^peopla under tim . jurisdittiOT ot the criminal Jyitice systems 
.Whereas early Act wre primarily economic st%ulus packages dffsigned to stimulate 
income flow ajbsidizing joto, Yf DPA al^ emphasiEip the significance of research to 
Ifim more about the motivtftibnal and attitudinal antpedents of adblescifit workforce 
" participationrOne^hundreff andf^^^^ 

w^ allocated to ^th implei^ent and evafuate pilot'^^entitlement projecte/' In which 
dropout and dropout-prone youth in 17 communlti^ were guaranteed part-ticro work 
during the school year and fulhtime work during the summir montlffil, so long as they 
continued working toward a diploma or equivalincy certifiwte. The first J months of t^e 
pilot projects; now have been evaluated, and Hrelfminary r^lts aiggest t^at the programs. 
m relatively more succwfyl with inscfioot youth than with rirppQutg^ j^^ppafently-do 



not find the ^arantee of a job per se enough of an incentive to return to school (Ball et - 
aL, 1979). Researchers also have investipted recently tha highly complex issiues iMal ^ 
government face in coordinating YtpPA programs among^chools and community-based ^ 
agencies (Colmw & Wurzburg, 1019; Wufzburg, 1979k In brief, the YEDPA comlriitment 




« ta ycH^ dmiepRwnt (fifferr from ^ praddlsannin hi Im upon^roevdi andftvel- 
' . oprnwrn I« uijopt that the prandent It *« «$t8bliahing v^li ^ augmentsd in future 

' ^.""'i" ' - r " - if. " . - 

. • 'te. . - . r , ■; . . ... ^ , .. ■ _ " 

" " ^: iiottwerthy ttwi* «p ap^isnt In Ae flfid of ad^scmt r^tarA: ra^ 

^1*?^ ^M^^r thl lBW^^^^ tei^ to r^rrti 

^ . ^ " P!'~*P!«^ eonvwitfoittl vMnn indinttjltion In Wf omli^ ^Stf**iW«iop¥ 

(Sonal RaHvelf Group, 197S). IRIS lneludM%ti on ftdtrally ^oraorid raiMrtti, 

tiMi and^^iortfi^'ng planning amor^^wlo of As gomtNneni It Is now^cMdlng 
rw^wi ^ IdtttUfld. up-to^tt dMCTlptloiii of Ae of ftdtrrt inltirtvs|in 

proiae^eannot be nnttihad (n^nfnly, howtv^, at plaint Itfwis of fundii^ Fe^i 
outlays amualiy for youA wrt^/train{nq,; and etnpto^bit m to 

- -= -«al.^^tt^MKLJdcal^wMjOTeit^^UM^^iMi^^ 

>i iMfCh may tanga friyi onjy iy to ISO mlMon dopB. The Wrt ii bfflwen dollafs for 
to*»cSl proirarm dbllM for wiMriS hii MiMndW (^Unu^ly for tewnl viara, and 
rfwuld tfie tfwid continuai a time may be mehed w^en i^^^AnflnkagM bettww 
theory and ^ractln wfU be sot^W to ttie ^iw of wllt^^^ften, tfie benumbing 

. ■ ^ .'• "/ 

^bert E, Grioder U Blrecto^ttnw for ^dtolfsctnt R^arch, f valuatton/and ^rvice at^ 
^ Arizma^Stm Unh«riity, Df, Grinder «pf^^ apprepiation io Gene T, CHwei anS^ 
Edi^df K Nelftn for helpy comnwitt on eir|y draf@ antfJ^Chfisty j^. puff for har 
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OF RESEARCH pN.FAMJUES k^u 



Intra todaylis thriving InmM of tfia worts. VMl^w^/ 
„ jirti^ art wlQlogim^ ho^^^ ecOTomira, p^re^i^te. 




Wfrm 



^toum^ti^maiQr/cftatitnQelQrrfli^ahiibmi 



opiw^ fpcj^^Mf^e^it^oj^^ of awv 

d^^ipth^^ writifig^tioirt lh#^^ done in ^e Mtth^r^ 

mf^jgvJtm SM^ch for teitntif ic axptanatlons marriiigg and far^tty bthmriors hit biin 
ted rh tht 3 ^^Om ^rm ^Noti^ y^ lU^Contributtera to fpiklor^ aboMt tfia 



w rttf it^fc of famHy r«iaitf! is wnc^rttd .wrti the^utMul seiantific study of 
)i{y bah^tc^ rattiiiF-than with 4^ vmer ab^ pra^^ tha ^>tur{ai-old 



' J0ra of foiR wtsddo^ -ind pottic lofi^^ 

; For our r^arkari df the p^owtti and d^elopment fff the scieneg of "family v^rteh^ 

inve^torj^, and ^^tarch revitwi developed By the Mjnne»t3 Family Study Center at the 
• ^nive^ify of Minnesota,* ^ ^ ^ „ . _ _ _ . . _ * " ■■ ; 7 

abdufc mafiade and f am iiy behavior yn M ilkisfratfd by tha tQ/>iga! da^ifiM^^ in 
/Exhibit 8*1, which we shall use in^atie^lng trends in emph^is over historical time 
periods;-? - [ \ ^ 

: / : Supplemtnting the five volumes of the Minn|sQta Inventbry of Marriage ani Famife/ 
r^i^=^?nArfilrtrp 

'are the survey^ under|aken 4n 1956 by Ret^n Hill f19p8) and In 1968 by John Mogey 
11971) for the Commrttetf on Family flesiirdhi^pf the rnternational Sociological Assoc!- 
- atiom^^ fv^ 

reported on the degree of sophistication of^&earch design; namely, on quality of data 
sources/ on the use of ^rr^IIng, on itterrtlon to meisurement, and on adequtey of data 



/SIS,' 



Long-term Trends in Family^ Research 




% Six lort^term ind^ontinuing trends ap^ar to characterize changes in family re* 
^iM^i^l^-eKppntri^^rovvth in mj 



erIc 



'I 



III, 



a. il^i^lX sad ktn^^ends^aeiifabers 
- b. F^lf fad i€bool^eht^/f@veramf|kd 

Fi^ly^ std te^mf^^^^kit, and work 
^^^^^^^^ ^^^ y»li y^«i^* »Mi tyf i # f 



Ifat« ^leeti^ Pattmj/ ProcetoeSp F^etsscs: 

^isrt*tlv# ■stinf stTidi^i Uvs prifeMtiml/mtlnf 
^ Slaves I D»ti^,^€oxmsWp, decisis ts studits, 

jtertagg . „:„ 1^ . . _ ^ 

stnlon^stBditi; Imttmrriage itii^9i. 



^i^iy sire ptmfwtnme^ Fssily ind diffirentiml fe^tilityi Birth 
/ eontfol pfmetlets and thsi? fudly aonrtlatts; llltglti^y* 

VII, FaMiljf and Sewml Nhavier: * 



VI 11^ 



FaMilles ^te.. 



Lsexusl bihaviors; Ineait^ 



1:^ 



mtv^l dlsaitmr Fttttllts of mentally retarded, •thtallx ill 
^li^baata, aleto&Iieii Fgailits iflth ince^lata %mztw%,^ 
ladwd, dlverctd, dtsertadi Faallias and gtogr^hte ■sbility: 
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a- 



Si^^s ^ I^^aztiOBal Aids to F^lies: « ' \ 



Umtl0S for ^ Jtomhood p^^w; HcT^ie « 



i 



XI. Assi 



f 



■BCTOj^ic AS «9ll ^ ^ososeopio^ titles of f^lr.* st^Mti 
of bzoftd ^timi^ttl ^»g^ as mtl &s ^m^«Asomti^ai 
i^iditi ef apta^i^ff^p^, jay^gHnti |^ Bfflftfe and f^ly^ AssocLstisoi . 




2. Stydies of ^lld^b«bayic^. thmt^ fo€%^ olea^ly on the 

j^ld rmtbof €kan on mmTTL%%m or^ f^dlj b^hayior^ Ezolydi^f 
^ thir%lo^^ .^m st^^ei of Jwf^lle dolinqutn^ypaeji bobavior,. ' 
^ psyd^lo^^l o gojo ipf ^ jB id ■ost^ptjj^all^^vtlopBent^ i^dlij, 

5* Studies popiiiAtiffli bthmvle^j iueh as birth t^tes, iaath rat9i» 

aarriaif rates , divote* tmtm , is wii 1 as tpide^oloMcml t^es W 
of health ■orbidi^ ^mept irtiere these ai^ rtlatW^thavloT* 
- ~ all^f idth affTimfe^^ Sid 



of wmetit problias of hmeirives« and studies wmt^o^T^Mid^ 
wOM5)ow#? utilljatiea. - ^* 

5. , Stxa^iii of levtli of living, hausehild acqpoi^es, hmifjlaf#i%virtgs| 
^^^^ iisjy^Bice and fold 1 j aci4i^si liuiis r^'ThBse^gri^ci ^ rtfii ' 

^pfopfiattlx a^^^ydies la const^tioQ tconottici 

6. Unship and genealofieal stijdleSp. imlfsf*feiy link with fduly 
behavlo? difectly* . . ^ 
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■■-f '.--" ■■■^vi*.■';■i-■ ■ ■ -.'v , ■ ■ 
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\ from macraeopic, lara^«|g-TOipp|fatiye analyses of matrrmonial Ins^tiof» tomicro^-^^' 
seopic explorations of iMng fcmil^; |4) a tfian^ from solo tmrepr^ifurral ^pe/^rch 
■ ^2 *° "•^^o^ o' PMTO coordinating their r^earoh efforttK (S) a ■trefrt'toward ' 
jf^y -. byJnaWng^txplidt the conceptuaU^^ 

j _ w^imm tMtid hypothec into Inductlvt theorits; and (6) i'ncreaang ittintiin lo 

' • scientific methoA of ^igniing; tXMoting, and analyzing r«earch' .Including attention to 

reprwentative amp!in| meaurt (nent of \flriabl« and inductive rtatistia in daWanal^ii. * 



1 



10 ^ ' ^""'"^'°" ^^ "'° ' '^ *^^"^^^^^ the Pi?l0d iM) through I 

1972, the Minnesota Family Study Center, Univirsity.of Mlnn'tsbta ettimattd that the 
c^l«tive output of this wimtifio enterprise is 25.720 icholarfy books or/irticlM, of 
which, roughly, pfl/o-thirds are In English md ont-thlrd In 30 other lar%iag^ (Aldous & 
Dahl, 1974).. It is esti^^ated that the current, tptal output as of 1977-78 « running at 
2,150 publlcttions annually (Olson, T979). , ^, *, • . ^ . 



and scholarjy publirations from'l90Q to 1979. Fbr readtre inttrKted in Sevelopments in 
family sofeqlarship prior to 1900, thi recini work .of Rooald Hovrard f197&) Is most 
informative: For the first-3 aMadei-ofr thf 20th ttnturfcit^^^^^ Eriglish j^or foreign 
language publications was s^flcient to imply Jegrtlnaaoy "of ^holarly investigations of ' 
the family- no more than 20 to 30 publications a y^rwW recorded throueteout 'the 
-world, in-thfl-mtet of thr GrMrDtpr^ran, the TO of schoTarlyVrifng about the " 
famUy picked yp, never again to leve(^ff. foreign language publications about the family 
lagged behind those in English for ffalf a century. Publications of'ovjerseas references 
included In the Mmnesota" InvWtory cons'tituted ftwerlhan 10% of the titlM listtd from ^ 



fv but by-ltea^trTDropOTi^^^ risen over a third of mm 
the scholarly work ^^lished. This increaied" international writing is a firm long-tftrm 
trindwithoutaoy evidence of level ling off. ^ , ' 

■„l^,.J ^ j! ! !grgCOTce.of^^ 

emergence of specialty journals devoted exclusiyely to issues of marriage and the family.^ 
Both basic and policy oriented research have found ready outlets In thew journals In the 
pre-World War U^eriod of slow growth for family rwearch, because of the ?iiar jnonop' 
oly that sociol^^ had on the ttudy pf family phenomena, publicationi were predomi- 
, nantly in socfclo^cal jour nals. j/Vfth the advent of specialty journals In the 1^ and the ' 
increaiing saUence of ttie far^y, journals of a wide range of disciplines opened their pages 
: _to-discyraon of family isities. By 1975^76. , 
/research pieces had increased tQ^780. Exhibit 8.3 identifies the journals in 1976-76 that 
^published 40 or more articlls, roughly one-quarter the .total oyaut for the 2.vear 
period. ' ^ 

In sum, the consgquencB of the rapid growth of famiTy scholarihip ha? beert the 
imergence of specialtf publications and the diffusion of outlets among 100s of journals 
previoim^closed to scholarly discussibns of marriage and the famil y. 
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(24 InersMi ng R^wctabi I i ty. 



So long as family^holara wtre content to describe andjanalyze ancient and exotic - 
J|mill^Jte.t^ i p nf t m pr op rt etv .o<-<amtty «aidy-w»-not I n t hig ^ m i eU Gyiw ., r 

tfie decade 1915-24 saw the first shifting from studiw of the family's hlstoriMl origins 
and evolution and d«crlptions of ixotic familie In preliterate soci|ti« to a concern for 
■*® J.toWeTO of 

wiously during this decade as studi»of sexually, the status of women, and divorce 
flouririied, Jt is perhaps ntf accident that the focus on the contimporary family emerged 
during a ^led of rapid change In the contextt of family life (Komarovsky & Waller 



The first itudiw^of contemporary families were repugnant to the prevailing moral 
^timentt, since they, were viewed as threatening to the ."sanctity of the home/' StudiM 
of bereavement and studl» of families in arlsis were vulnerable to ceniorthip and negative 
sanctions. As recently as the 1930s, rwearchirs w&re being accused of "morfl turpitude" 
and iMing their Jobs for stgdying courohip on the campus. It was Jn the decade of the 

_ ' . • ■ . . ■ ■ \ V ^- f ; . 
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. . J^5f^^ *^ arwb«ame»fe for protracted st^^ 

1967); wife svwppirtg {Gi|maftin, 1978); and other forms of wtranarital sex behavior » 
(Reis et al.. liM); snidte ot unwed mothers (Frank Purstenlerg, 1976)- and the re- 
^ ^ " - on hOTeymoon mtefK^ Robert Rapo^ 1864), all Wirt^ichlGft^^^^^'^^ 

, • 30 ywB ago #ould have bfeught dlsmiMl of reearchars %om their iMdemIc positions' ' 

^ laue-of the propriety of dir«-tly studying the intwnal operations of Ae family * ^ 
rnay have teCT r«Q|vBd within the arademic commumty (^^ 
„ „ _ J« .^"rt^Stat»r6ut in Eurbpr^^ 

■ Tamly'nairwtryorincidtntly.Tvvoriwontw^ 

of Europeans to study courtehip, marriage, tnd<he family centrally. First, since marriage 
w«s viewed as a religious acramwit, the church has regarded marriage-and the family as 

-.^ :^g^.faOhi Prif^«_of 

' '^P^ ^ ^ eompetJliVfi source ot tru^jT&con^ the family hi ^me a c^^S 

. f *e organiiation of great national family unions' that brought prwure N 

tor te^^attwacrton on behalf of *eir mtmbere. Reputable social Ki'entirte saw opposition 
from the family unions and the Church'to anything they might publish, and accordinaly 
steered clear of the study of the family In Western Europe. European scholare also 'alleged 
that there was great rwistance on the oart of families to be studied, whieb persuaded some 



empirical scrutiny. In the ensuing years, howtyer, Europeans have joined' Americans in 
making all aspects of the family subject to sober. dientific Inquiry. With the exception of 
some setbacks in the United StatK In jblack communities in the 1970s w*ere iiade« were 
»king for some quid pro quo for cooperiting in family research, marriage and the family 
as an arena of investigation has, within the last gaieration. becomt »fe for protractedi 
study.^— — — 



(3) From Macrwcople to Mjctgcnpir Rtijrilfl^ 



The focus of marriagt and family research in the United. States has changed dra< 
-matt^ty-wiceTtrTncBptfoiratthrtum 

comparative analyses like Q.E. \\mi^6:% A Hmory of Matrimonhl In^timtiom 
(1904) and similir large-scale macroscopic studlra of ancient family customs Present day 
.j«ork i* gmng more attention to the Internal workings of marriages and families and to 
the impact of faroily lift on the personality developmint of children 

Or. imest W. Burgess (1926) of the University of Chicago is credited with launching 
^^„E°^l"^?"tJo coni^ associations as far back as 1926, but there viBS 

some time lag in following up on the Implication* of his 'formulations. It hastakep time 
to persuade individual families to be studied, to emancipate scientists from strictures 
about the mv^lability of the home as an arena of study, and to design rtsearch methods 
tor collecting, analyimg, and interpreting the new family data. 

/ Exhibit 8.4 presents an overview of the rise and fall of five major categories of 
family research over almost 8 decades. Since It has continued for mor#ithan 30Viars, 
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. Hill s (1955) assertion thit thirt was a marked trend Ih focus cf family reitarcfi from' 
mKroscopic sxudm pi marriage and family institutions to microscoRlc studies of the 
behaviors of contemporary families can now be confirmed as a long-term vend. 
Tann^^°moQ Own ^ring the period of glow gr owth In fami^ research irom 

—7800 to TSZ8, maor^tudiiraropped sharply in comparison with other categoeifls while 
rnicrMtudies have Increased in proWrtion of ptibli&tions over the depression arid'world 
■ War.ll periods.e Benefiting from trfe general pwtwar increas#ln family research macro- 
midies increased in the -liBOi but experlenctd e decline thereafter to the end of the- 

• ^.'^'C^^OP'C studies of the Pamily 'as a Sm'all Group and of Family Transactions . 
within the^rrimynity together have conttltuted the major foci of basic family research 

- The record also shows that beginning in the ISeOs with govefnmint fundino designated ' 
for research on the category of Families with Special Problems, there has bee* a dramatic 
increase m this kind of practical, policy oriented family research. It has not as yet 
eclipsed family research, however, on more theory-oriented issues. Exhibit 8 5 provides 
more d^etail on the various rategorlw of research given attention over this period of time 

. Note^that higher proportions of publications In the >970s hive addressed the concerns of 
the helping professions. Education for Marriage and Parenthood. Marriage and Family 
- Counseling, and other programs of services to families have increased as targets for re- 
search, from 4% in 1965-72 to 11% in 1975-78. We might, therefore, phraie the second ' 
long-term trend as a change in focus from macroscopic studies of institutional scope to 
microscopic md/es of family interactions and family transactions, leading to program- 
matte studies of problem families and of services of family amRlinrmian 
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(4) More Coordination of Research Efforts. 



The great bulk of all family research In the first 40 years of this century was the 
product of single workers who carried out no more than one piece of research before 
turjiing to some othe^aiw of JnvM^^^ 

and family specialist dates to the 1950s when the first scholars- devoting full time to 
fimily research and training were appointed in American universities. Up to that point 
^ork on the family was only one of many responsibilities In the teaching/research load of 
these scholars. 

Hill's 1951 survey of family researchers Showed that half of the research reported 
was undertaken by graduate ftudents for doctoral theses, and two-thfrds of all projects 
were financed mdependently by the researcher (Hill. 1955). There was. howtve'r some v 
evidence of cqjlaborative work, with about one-third of projects multiauthored Twenty- ^ 
five years later, the Minnesota Inventory for 1973-78 recorded a step-up in the propor- 

t '""';^"thored articles to 45% covering more than 10.000 publicstibns (see Olson 
S Dahl. 1975. 1977. and Olson. 1979). Irilofar as multiauthorship indicates less solo and 
more team research, there would appear to be a mov/ment toward cooperative research 
activity over the years covered by these reports. Moreover, multiple authorship of articles 
also reflecte a trend toward multldlsciplinary family research to which-we v^ll turn later 
m this report. 
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' Exhibit 8 j: 
Proportion of Piiiiy Research RefBrencis by IgbjfCt Matter 
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Better evidenct of the trend to lrwrea|ing collaboration among Aly scholars is the 
establishment of family research centers where long-range resiarch planning and cum'u. 
lative rwearch proflrams could obtain external fundingArfWp programs to be MrmH to 
term;^ T he first juc h re search centers were taw sum/wad 

One oflhe moft promising made its debut' in 19Sf 'at the University of Chicago as the 
result of the continuity of leadership provided by Ernest W. Burgess in marital prediction 
research. With Nelson Foote as director, this center lost no time in launching a research 
and experimental training program on interpersonal competencies in marriage and parent- 
child relations. Under-financed, the Chicago center lost rriost of its staff, includipg its 
director, by 1958. Revived in the early m as the Community and Family Study Center, ' 
the center's mission shifted to international family planning research and training. ' ' 
As the lole survivor among the half doien pioneer centers begun in the expansion 
period of family, rwearch at mid-century, the Mhnesota Family Study Center, established; 
in 1957 at.the University of Minnesota with Reuben Hill as director, became the pace 
setter among research centers and continues in that role to the present time. The broad 
and ambitious objectivet of the multldiscipllnary Minneiota Center required a continuity 
of leadership and a minimum stiff siie." Cumulative and coordinated research and train- 
ing efforte under the aegis of the Minnesota Family Study Center have produced more 
than 50 PhDs in family sociology, and several distinctive research pfograms: Family 
response to acute and chronic stress; Family development and change (using three-gener- 
ation designs); Family d&clsion making and problem solving studits (usins field and 
laboratory experiments); and Processes of dyadic involvement and marital conflict man^ 
agement. The theory building initlatiyfls_QLth&JmnnesQta-^me^hsve-Mck^^ 
• nesota Inventories and trend reports used in this report. 

A second set of hnitiatives sjiould be noted that vvere designed to bring about a more 
effective deployment of family research efforts at the national level. In 1950. the Na- 
tional Council on Family Relations, in cooperation with the University of Chicago, car- 
ried out _a multidisciplinary wprkshop on family research to train researchers from 11 
disciplines in a common termlrology and methodology, stressing the family development 
and ftrueture function apprMhes to family study. This 2-week workshop for family 
rwarcherejiad Jhe e^ thrsallen« of tht Rtsearch Committed of - 

.thi National Council on Family Relations where further attempts at coordination of 
research efforts have been continued (Hill. 19B1). This same committet responded favor- 
ably to a proposal by two of its members to organiie a series of annual workshops on 
family theory construction beginning in 1972 which have reached more than 100 scholars 
a year over the past 7 years (see David Klein, 1979, for an accounting of the achievements 
of these theory construction training workshops). A product of this consciousness raising 
about the importance of systematic theory building has beerva 2-volume work edited by 
the organizers of the first workshops (Burr, Hill. Nye, and Reiss (Eds.). Contemporary 
Thedrm About the Family, VolumeJ, Research Based Theories, 1979- and Volume II 
General Farhily Theories, WBQ), , 

At the internatipnal level, the Committee on Family Research of the International 
Sociological Aviation has organized 16 international seminars on family research since 
1954 successively, in all of the world regions. This initiative has been noteworthy in 
bringing about both the coordination of research efforts and "thrstimulation of improved 
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family. research. The saminars have Involved 7 /to 10 days of di^ussiOT of methoddlogy 
and findings from ongoing mearch on the farriily within the riglon serving as host for the 
seminar. The expfriinqe has been most stimAjlating for the participants and has made 



1872). 

Although this discussion of "more coordination of effort'' began by noting that the 
bulk of family r^earch is underraken ^by ^olo entrepreneurs, the evidince indicates a 
trend toward gre§tBJtxQllaborati6n in^ the j form of multidi$cipllnary t§ams, toward th0 
§stabti$hmenf 6f resMrch instttutBS arid centen for progrimatic r§$&arah, and toward 
coordination of res^rah^&f forts both In thf United States and InternatlonaHy, 



(5) Documenting, Testing Hypotheses, and Gumulating Theory; 

I ^ I ' ^ . 
There is evidence tnat marriagri an^ family researchers are ihowing greater iwarene^ 
of previous work, , are seeking to twt hypotheses, are making ejcplielt their use of theo- 
retical orientations, and are beglnnino^to cumulate generalizations Into Inductive theory, 
Nye & B^yer (1$6p), covering a/l5 year period, 1947*61, dem6nstrated an increas- 
ing disposition over this period to ciie two or more previous reiaarches pertinent to the 
research problem prasented in rougtily 500 article surveyed for^hat period. Failure to 
ci^ a/iy previous work dropped from 16% in the first, 5 years to 8% (1957-61h In this 
tatte^ipef+TO4heHffwl4^ 



/Nye El Bayer also confirmed HilTs (1958) earlier finding of an increasing disposition 
to t^t ont or more hypotheses in the research rdported, (See Exhibit 8.6.) Nye & Bayer 
showed a/depline Ih the number of research articles failing to test hypotlij|es from 5B% in 
1947^51 io^nly 22% In 1957*61, . « 

Mo^e substantia! evidence that family scholars are utilizing theory in guiding their 
research derive from recent surveys by Klein and associate (1969) by Hodgson & Lewis 
(1979) and by perny ^t al. (1974) for Europe and Japan. Klein and associates developed a 
ol^HiMtory . j^eme^ to - charao^ 

1962^8: (l)rBmpirical: presentation of empiricaj findings; (2) Theoretical: presentation 
of abstract concepts; (3) Theoretical-Empirical: prwentatlon of empirical findings as 
Interpreted by some theoretical scheme; (4) Methodological; presentation jof methodd- 
logiaal tools or techniques intended mainly for use In the study^of the family; (5) 
pi^ussion: nonempirical, nontheoretical presentation of Ideas concerning marriage and 
the family; (6) Applied: artWes oriented to the solving of family problems; (7) Other: 
otner issues including trends In family researdh. Hodgson & Lewis employed the same 
cfessificatory system for the yeai^ 1969-1976, as have Cerny et al, (1974) for European 
fid Japanese research, 1962-70, The findings from the three surveys appear In Exhibit 
J.7. ^ ' ' 

From the evidence given in Exhibit 8.7, it would appear that American scholars are 
writing 'Theoretical £^ys" in modest numbers and that the frequency has stabilized. 
The proportion of pt/blicatlons of this kind remained between 5% and 6% for the period 
1^2»76. It Is In the category of ^Theoretical-Emplricar' articles, where empirical find- 
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Exhifeit 8,6 



Extent o1 ffypothisli Testing in Faiilx Reseafch PubUcsti©ni Survived by iil 11 
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ings are interpreted through some theoretical scheme, that there appear to be major gains 
in m period covered by Hodgson & Lewis, ,19e9'76, as compared with the preceding 
7-year period, Profe^ionatly oriented applbd articles increase even more substantially 
^ile^onthao rtesl^nly^ prwentetions -dec! i rtto; The ^rvey by Cernr i nd 

A^ociites of European and Japanese articles also ihoNrt^ a dramatic increase in theory 
*drie^ted empirical research presentatip^ (34,5% of publications) ¥% compared with the 
assessments, not entirely comparable, made by Hill (195^ for the immediate postwar 
period (10^15% testing hypotheE^es), ' 

There is also a duplicate trend toward making, explicit the use of distinctive con- 
ceptual frameworks as theoretical orientation by research ^holars. Much of the credit for 
rendering the conceptual frameworks for family study salient goes to the Minnesota 
Inventory of Family Research in the late 1950s. The initial work of Hill, Kati, & Simpson 
(1957) in naming seven frameworks and their users was followed by a much more de-. 
tailed specification by' Hill &/flansen (1962) in which the chief conceptual properties arid 
the basic underlying assumptions of five frameworks were provided in taxonomic tables. 
They had arrived at theie' frameworks from the content analysis of 100s of American 
publications going back in time to 1920. Three categories of concepts were specified In 
the taxonomic tables dtveloped by Hill and Hansen: type of behavior treated, social space 
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md Cemr et al. 
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in which It occurrad^^nd the .dimension of social tim**. The frameworks identified v^re 
thfe institutional, the lecture functfpn, the iymboljc Ihtiractional/ the situation^/and 
' thr^^tamfly^de\^iOBnfTgntafrTh^ 

faniily study U crdplted. bV B|oderic^ in his Ita'd articTi In 4 D§€§d& of Family Re^arah 
'(1^71) with Having "f^ora than any othtr influtnct, . . ,shaped the field of family theory 
In the decade of diem/* ^ , ' ' ^ — / ^ 

In, making tfie requiirem^nt that* to^be- Included, a frarnework must po^fe^ ooncepts 
for the descrlptfon of the family, either as groua of as Institution/Hill and^ Hansen 
dropped from their ylginal jistir^ two essentIally#psychological orientations (psycho^ 
analytic and Ifarning tneory approaches) and the feousehold/iconomlcs approacll^ widely 
used in the Uiltted Stat^ and Europe In levels of living and family 'managementltudles 
dealing with the resources of time, money, and energy. In surveys of th4 conceptual 
approaches utilized by AmeriMn and Eufopean^holars, howeW, Mogey (1971); Klein 
et al. {1969); Hodpon'& LewIsJ1979); and ttrny et aL {1974) found it n^essaiv to 
reintroduce some of these orientations rejecte^y HIlUKansen and to include two addi- 
tional conceptual frafmeworks that have developed since their codification was publlihed. 
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Exhibit 8.8 
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Exhibit 8.8 jresm^ti the resu^^of jfi^^ryeyohowiri.t^^ conciptuil)raftieworW 
utir^icf in Eucope, Asia^^nd the United States for speclfitrf^eMods from 1957 to 1976.^^ 
The oldtst of tht ^pproaehps fcjhe Institutional Approach, and It is'plrticataty* 
appropriati for studying tht intefniatiOTS of family and society over^reat swiep^ Jftime 
*d spape. Utilized by ^holars concerned with the tvolutlon and development of(flmily 
irtstit^ions m Western Cm«a;|tlon, It has been the favored approach used by the writers ^ 
whose publiwtions are classified^^i Macroscopic Institutional Sturfes of the Family in 
Exhibit and cor^tinues to domlnata the scholarly writings of flany jEpanesa GermtTi ' 
and Duteh sociologist, EKhibI^8,8 tells us that the Instltutional'and StScture'^linctfon ' 
Approaches^ remai0i salient in Europe, in Japan, In the United Stftes althojjgh the^^ 
former had been thought by critic (Bcoderlck, 1 571 ) to be In wftpsa, \ f 

^ The Structure Function Approach, which views the family as a SMial system has 
been applied to the family profitably a^peveral levels from brdad/nacroanalysls to inten^ 
sive microanalysis. Its versatility possibly accounts for .Its continued widsipread use Irythe 
United Stat^ according to the three surveys covering the period 195^^76 shown in 
Exhibit 8.8. . ^ 
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^.Thi Interactional or Symbolic Interactipnist Approabh, first developed in sMiology 
irid social piychology, his b^en employid m(^t fraquently^n the past 20 years in AmerN^ 
can famjiy ^holarihip and become accepted In Japanese scholarship as well (23% of 

examining the internal d'ynamics of families as'centers of intfrpersonal interaction^ and 
conflict, L ^ ^ \ . ^ ^ 

\ A rising star among fR^onceptual frarneworks is, the Faprilly Development Ap- 
^rpach, which has tht uniqrfadvantige of being able to cope with the time dimension 
¥Wer the life tycle of famiji^ frbWtheinformation to thelpdissolution. Exhibit 8.8 notes 
relatively little use of this framework in Europe in the '60s (3%)/ but/ an adoption by 
10% of Japanese sc^olaN for 1962-70* The developmental framework mori than^oubles 
in the ^oportlon/Utiliiing it from tht^e 'SOs (10%) to 1973^76 (24%) In thi United 
Stat^. In a recent survey of 103 family theorists by DavldKlein, et al. 11977), the family 
development framework ranked third In a field of seven framewerks in /*numbers using'' 
and. In "numbers identifying with," but highest.in "neiding.farthir'div^opment." Two/ 
emergent frameworks, the Family Systems and Exchangt'Tramework are fast achieving 
adherents; as witne^d by their pins In the 1969-76^ period/ Hill (1971) has noterf^he^ 
compatibility and overjip between the Systems' theoretical orientation and Family 
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'Accretion of- fTndirigs into inductive theory. One of the definite advantages of uti^- 
lizing theoretical orientations in the design of empirical research Is that successive re* 
searches In the same ^^omaln can bfi frome cumulative In contributing to a body of in ter-, 
related propositions* In therynited States, steady iccretion has betfn occurring in wbrk on 
• assortative mating, with 100s>6f studies of homo|amy, of residentlahpropifiquityt and 
mone recently, of complementary needs In mate selectioh, (See the careful theoretical 
^ integration of the research.and theory writing in the 1J*C by Bwt Adams, 1979; and Alain 

Qirard for France in C^o/x Co/?/o/nf, 196^^i^ ' • 
^^ The initial work on factors making for marital success by ^urgessii Cottrell (1939)' 
^ .arid by Terman (1938) has been widely repiiMte^NUj^^ettinps as'diver^a as China (1952),^ 

.^-^Sweden (1951it^and B^]|ium {Piel, igeslJiVIore than ISO different factors have been 
^ ^ ft)uny to b^ sigmfMiantnfh^ the 10& H maritar^^pir»i^7 t^uf fe^ 

factors ^ojd the same predictive power .for more than four studies (Clayton, 1979). 
Amf ng the more jnteresting findings that continue to hava some utility are: ' ^ 

(1) Common interests and common friihds ^ * 

(2) Sociability, reflecting nuf^ter of friends and social *^ticipation 

(3) Convensionality-fn religion and politics . 

(4) Possessing a nonmraterialistic humanitarian philosophy 

(5) Interest and deslrp for children ^ ' * ^ . > 
, (6) Love based more on companionship than on romance r 

(7) Healthy attitudes toward«ek 

(8) Happiness of par|nts' marriage ' ^ '. ♦ 

(9) Histdry of happiness in c^fdhood \ ' ' 

, / ^ 1 ' ' 

A second Burgess study was an unusuil example of accretive work. It was t|ie 
engagement study by Burgesi & WalHn (1953), which was the first bona fide long-t^m 
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longftudNal study ever yrrdertaken of marriage and family phBnomtna. BurgiSi sehedurad 
a ful|.^e,asSiS3mem of their adjustmgnts whili «ill engaged for ingiofd coupffes 

third asfe^tnt vws taken ^f the surviving couplts 20 years later to capture the changes 
in If^Is of marital iatisf|ction and the factors thatpre^cted them The factors making • 
for adjunment in eggglrtent clid predict adjuitraeot in £ar!v) marriage' The sources of 
mahtal conflict^^flnd-tW methods of resolving conflict afso were foreshadowed By the 
^mxm of cor^ict in the ywagement. The patterfi of engagement,. however, had Umited 
v|ue m undentantf ng.niyrf^ in ,the iniddle ^ars. Indeed, the, findings from this i4nique ' 
jjongitudmil study and many other studi^' of thb middle years suggest that the bases of 
^, marital satUfaction change in the late chil^rearing yeans of marrisge; with general dis-''' 
_en^antment beinHhe prebomlnant pattern^even for coupies with hi ah' scores in early 
• marrmgeHseeJineo, -Wei^ Rollins &' Feldmpn, 1970- and^r a general review and 
Ihtegntion.of reseaTch^ea-theories%about maritaf qullity) and mrfital stability see' 
Lew^sStSpanier, 1979). ■ . ,; - y • '.-/ " 

i . Cumulative work is also oqcu^ring in the UHited States and Hurope in studies 
•adJ^stments of faifiiliK under stressful ponditions. Cfitical reviews of this area of roearA^ 
activi» (Hill, 1958;- Ha^sfn Hill, 1964: and Burr,*1973) listed cumulative fih'din j 
about Rinds of strwsdr events, the factors making for crisis-pronene^ ip families^ arid ^ 
kinds of familifeMtftt best Survive stressful events. The works cited include Angell ft93e)" * 
Cavan & Ranek ,(1938) and Elder (1974) on depression crises- El ioFand his studei^ts • ' 
1955J on war and peac etlme_bpcflavflme nts-Kgt» (1 94fi)-oMaBatvMj^Mes^evefyda^ 

life: Jacksnn MQRdV farAlU™^i.^f»-,--.- =rjr:;.i._i! i i.^m^^ :\. ^ . ' '« 



Iife; Jackson (1954) on farfil^p^rtments to areoholism- Hill (j94|) and McCubbih et' 
al. (1976) on war separatiofis an{i]eunions; and Geiger (1955) and SchelskV (1^B&) on 
h f adjustmefits to deprivations of vyarAnd paUti^ terrorrzation. The theories generated by 

'**» ■ ■ ™ researches have been furt^ef Bs^essed' against "thi finding from studies of fjmily 
aditistments to natural disasters in tm United Statds by Hill & Hansen (196^ 



;jherB may be some msrit in Msting the attrlbutk of fimilY orgifiization mddes of 
adjiiiitment and factorsjpfiaking fbr Jdjustment that have grown out of th^ studies of 
families irvcrisis: / # \ ^ * / . 

^ T. FajKors Copducive to Qood A^ustment to fcrisis 
- . ^ .F*NI^^ integration, afftetionil relations among family mtmbers, 

-| g^d^arital adjustment companionabli parent^hild relationsblps, family council 

type dfcision making, social parUclpatlon of wife, and pravldui succe^ful axpirlence 
with* crisis have all been confirmed m important factors in enabling families to adjust 
to crisis* S { ^ * 

V ;^ 2, Generalizations afiout Families In Crisis - • f 

- ' ' ^ CrJis^proWeness, the tendency to deflni troubles astrises, is found disproportion^ 
, . ^t^V fapiilies of low adequacy of organization. 

, / b. Family reactions to crisis divide between ihort-tlme immediate reactions and lono- 

\ ^ time adjustments, - 

^ : c. pemoralization following a crisis usually stems from incipient demoralization be- 

fore the crisis. 

d The length of time a family continues to be diiorganizt d is inversely related to its 
adequacy of organliatiom ^ / 
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,t. f Unadaptabli and uniritiarated familits are, most liktiy to be unpredictabli^divi- 
ants in idjtistlng to crisis. % * 

improves tht chances for ricovery. ' - 
Some ot thS most careful ^ork in ieeking to build iccrttivt theory about family 
ptienbrnena has occurred with, respect to family govirnince, the puzzling, and multi- 
dimensional domain of family power and authority. Iisuei of 'measurimint Cfnoeptuali- 
lation have 'betn addressed by Blood & .Wolfe {196d) who 'have advanced a thtory of 
cpmparative rtsourc^ to replace the theory that power [s allotted by gender In line^with 
cultural definitions, their. research has been widely repli^ted within the United States 
and ifi several foreign countrits: Belgium, Franw^ Qtrmany, Yu^psla^la, Qneect, Ghana: 
Puerto Rico, and Japan, Most Amtrlcan and European reseacch flndtagi aralBoRsistent 
With the concltislon of Blood and Wolfe that tht^power of the husband vari^ positively 
\vith his socioeconomic resources (income, iducatlon, TCCupational prestige, or a^com- 
posite of these variabl^l.y^ere have been, however, a number of critiques of "resource 
theory': summarized by Rodman {1367,4872) apd by BM(r (1973) that havW resulted m a 
neyv moHel of ma/ital power, A*booHength indnQgrap^ by Crtmwell & Olson (1875) 
updated the r^earch and theories, Biskfes' defining power theoretically, Cromwell & 
^ Olson identified three aspects of family powen bases, processes, and outcomes. They saw 
#.the central issue to be one of validity In measurement ttiat acfcpunte/more than anything 
else, for the controversies that abound in this artna *f abtivity in the United States. It 
, goes without sa yli^g^ttot-yoW#m»-^f-valWt not 
^d^hed^letfly and explicdted, Cromwfl! Olson have. made a contribution In providing 
tne basis fpr higher consensus about the meahlng of powe^, a large step toward assuring 
higher yaljdity in its measurement, ^ 

i There has been, in suni^ sutetvitlal movement over the past 2 decades, toward 
theormtiaally oriented family research, pointing toward the accumufation of inductively 
derivsd th&q^ies. The trend is no longer debatabler 
1* • 

(6) Increasing Attention to Scieritlfic Method. 



A sixth and final long-term trend may be seen in the Increasing attention given to 
scipntif ic method by fam'^ researchers in the processes of designing, executing, and 
analyzing research. We turn to the trend reporte undertaken by Hill (1958) and Mogey 
(1^71) for Europe, Asia, and the United States {194M8); and to the several surveys of 
Amirican family researchers by Nye & Bayer (1963), Ruano et aL (1969), and Hodgson 
& Lewis (1 979) for ass^ments of these trends from 1947 to 1 977, 

We will ask a number of questions of these surveys which may, except for some time 
periods, be answered unevenly. To what extent did repr^entatlve sampling methods 
permit the gineralizing of r^ults to a broader population? What kinds of data collection 
>vere u^d? What methods of data analysis and summarization of findings wtre amployed? 

In Exhibit 8J, we have evidence of ind^easing sensitivity to the Importance of 
representative samples, both for scholars In Europe and Asia and for the United States. 
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» ■ * 

During tht decade from 1957-68, a small but st^ proportion of sAidies driw on the ^ ' 
entir* population (rou^ly 6%)/and the princl^rtt''- of repri^ntative sampling apptar, 
jltenrisd.taJ5Lappcaximtol¥-2B%^of-aiMtudiM^ 

(mmediatt pMtwar period. But a sutetantiil proportion *of botlr foreign and American 
family reholars continutd to/igriorB g^ samplinB proceduFes. Foreign Kholtri tended to 
rely on documentary sourcp for theig data; whtreas, In tha United States, it was the use 
of nonrepresbntativt «mplp of college students' familiw, wslfare families, ind clihlcal 
famlliis that lowered the gsnwalizability pf rwearch. 



^Ixhlbit 8.9 

PapuUtlo^ Studied mnd Atttntien^ fteprfientitivonesi 
. Qi Stt^lei £qt EmpWf Ajla-, ^d the IMittd States 



Fopulatigns 
Studied 



To til Popuiatien 
(Cdnsui Records ) 
Rtptesentative 



I94S-SQ 
• % 



ee and A sia ' United States 

19S7-68 i94S-SQ ' iill-tl r9S7=i7 
I I I ' I ^ 



Ncnftpres entati ve 
Fopulations 
(Special strata 
such as CQllege 
^students* fam^ 
Hies; welfare 
fsaliies. Clin- ' 
ical faaliies) 
E^u^entary p legal , 
"literati histQri- 
cal recer^ of ^ 
f^iies" ~ 
Unclajsified 

Total 

NuBbert of 
publications 
assessed 



7 


8 " 12.0 


6.0- 


3.0 


6.9 


' i^O 


11 


7^ 


10.0 


6.1 


10. 0 


24,0 


ss. 


3 3S.9 ' 


29.0 


66.6 


60,7 


38.0 



41.2* 
2.0 

100.0 



Si 



16.6 
4.6 

100.0 



13S 



43.0 

12.0 - 

100.0 



1262 



16*7 
16.6 

100.0 



96 



12.3 
12.3 

100.0 



100 



19 
13 



100.0 



723 



Sourcesf Hill (1958) for E\mp% and Asia, and United States/ li4S-76; Hogey 
(1971) for United States^ 1917-67, and iurepe and#Ajia, 1957-61. 
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Exhibit 8.10 taps three survt^« of American scholars for the ptrlod 1947-76 to 
confirm, in general, the continuity of preference for intervievw questionnaires as 
methods of data collection. The family researcher more frequently collected data from 
fwpondentt by intervievw or by questionnaire prepared by the invwtlgatop, Nther than 
relying upon official. statistics collected by clerks or census enumerators as did most 
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dimog^Tipliers and iconpmiiti. The Unitid Statts has a substantial lead over Europe and 
Asia in this rsspect^ althwjgh the trtnd therg is also in the dir^tion of increasing use of 

. irtoQ'ijayi-4nd^ 

' legal, and historical documenti to the ODrie^on of empirical data (Hill, 1958" Table 4 p. 

13K _ . ^ ''^ 

The moit recent period, 1973-76, howtver, shows a shift to the Tess expensive 
questiohnaire and the reanalysis o.f famijy veriabl^ from secondary data sets, which maV 
reflect the recent cutbacks m research funds from state and^fedferal sources. The tasy* ' 
availability of underanalyzed family data from' rational surveys and public opinion polls 
is proving .Increasingly attractive to American family scholars unable to afford the ex^ 
pense of primary^ data collection from their depleted r^ources 
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E^ibit 8.10 








- 










of ^Sata pollietlOn tiscd 


in 


the United 


States^ 












at Spteified Tise Periods 


1947-76 














\l liS2-61 


1962-§8 




1969-72 


197S-76 










% 


1 


% 




% 


\ 










U*3 


10.8 


21.0 




31.0 


IS. 4 








Questionnaire 




















and ttst3 


40.9 




3J.6 




40.1 


32.6 








Oiftct 


















Observation 


0.0 


M 


4.7 




^ 4,6 


6.4 








Si€@ndary 




















data 


Jl,p 


21,6 


* 20,9 




7.8 


28.3 








CombinatidHs 
















of ab^ve 


12.0 


10.4 


16. 6 




is.o 


14.9 








Not clasiifitd 


2.8 




3.2 












Total 


100.0 


100. D 


100.0 




100.0 


100.0 








_ _ JiUBb^s :q£ 














1 






Publications 


71 


381 


444 




113 


141 








Sourcisr Nye S 


Bayer (liiSJ for li47»61 


Ruano et 


al. 


(1969) for 


1962^ 








68; Hodgson 1 Lew 


is (1979) for 


1969-76. 









Although ill the jBlemints of quality control in research are important, the most 
crucial are the methods used for data summarization and analysis. Exhibit 8,11 records a 
marked shift aMy from typplogles (making u?a of causal Inferences that are not sup^ 
ported by statistical tests) toward statistical analysis In all countries* In the United States, 
the shift is also from primary reliance on descriptive statistics to the addition of statistics 
of inference {inductive statistics involving t^ts of differences/ measures of association, 
and expressions of probability)* The perciptage relying on ''impressionistic summaries" 
1957-67 from the Mogey (1971 ) survey is puzzling, riinning counter to the trends noted 
since Nye & Bayer (1963) further coFroborate the trend report findinp of Increasing 
proportions of articles using tests of slgnifi^nce in pretenting findings - increasing from 
30% in 1947=51 to 47% in 1957-61, t . 

y 
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Methodf of Data Analysis «nd SM»riiatlon ?Ei^loyed in 
Rtitai^ts of iimpo «id Asia* arid In a 10% S^l©-o£ 
tubliwi^ in th« United Stfttts, 194^^68 



194S-S0" 
I 



Europe ud Asia 



OT^ a 



% 



United Statii 
194S-S0 "liSUI^ ^9i7»67 



Methods of Analysis 

Induetlvi statlsUei '^ 
tests of si^ifi- ^ 
sanct of assbcfia^ 

u tloas 

Deserlptive 
JtAtistisa, aver^ 
ages and per^en^ 
I ages priaafily 

Typologies' and 
paradipa 

li^rtssionistlCi 
imsystemtic 

Not claasifled i 

Total 



2.0 
3S. J 



33,3 

3.9 

100.0 



11.4 

24.1 
27.4 



J3i7 
3.4 

100.0 



8.0* 
12.0 



33.0 

21.0 

100.0 



31.8 

56.4 
10.6 



li.6 

7.6 

100.0 



4S.4 

22.3 
3.9 



14.6 

13.8 

100.0 



43.0 

23.0 
4.0 



30.0 
0.0 

100.0 



Nw^er of 
pybliemtlons 

assessed . 88 138 

Sources: Hil^ C19S8) and Mo gey (1971). 



1262 



96 



100 



723 



*HOfty (li^lf P* 32) suggested Ehat *'the drop froa HI in 1911-56 to 81 in 19I7« 
68 eould be due to sistpilng variability.** 



in Exhibit 8.9, 8.10^ and 8.11, a view of methodologicil moviment in 
r«arGh, 1 945-76, his been prwented. With f eyw txeeptlans^ as notid, the general direc- 
tion h§s b&en toward gre&ter sophlgtlwion in sefectfon of populations to study and In 
mBthods of data collection and analysis, 



Emerging Tendencies fn Family Research 



There are a number of developments that emer^ from the examination of the 
literature and the consultation undertaken for this report that are too new to be called 
trends, but nevt rthelws d^erve attention as emergent directions in family research: 

1, An incres^ in perspective taking reviev^ and a^^men^ of research, 

2, Incre^ing multidi^ipllnai^ research. 

3, A brtakthrough in family interaction proce^ analysis. 
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4. The tmergenci of mesolevtl studies of the family ■aijhe.behiving unit in larger net- ' 
^ works. ' * ^ . 

"BrExtiTTsTon^oTrfffi^ reiearchl ' 

6. R^ponsiViness to nrtd for research on new lifestyles and. on newly defined s^ial 
. problemr. ^ ' ' 

7. Attention to research on family pluralism via ethnic family studies, ■ 

8. Increased legitimation of family policy oriented research. 



Pefspective Taking. 

^There has been a remarkable growth in stock tSking and inventocying of family 
resaarch, liking backward In order to project fon^ard with greater confidence. In ix- 
hibit 8.4, this is dfmonstrated graphiwlly for the peripd 190fr78 in t\\e increadng pro- 
portions of articles devoted to self^onsoious a^essments of the quality of the research 
entferprisa. Perspective taking e^ys were not cofcmon in the^irst 4Vi decades of family 
research, running to fewer than 60 for the entire 4^yiar period. By 1969-72, the volume 
of criticar a^e^ments of family r^earch was running |to afmost 90 a year (350 for thp 
4'year period). The total outputj 100^78) recorded in Exhibit 8.3 is 2,115 perspectis/e 
taking e^ys on family research.*^ ^ 

^ Paralleling the iqcreasing ,number of critical ass^ments of family research Is a 
program of inventorying, both focused invantori^ on aspects of family research, and 
more ambitious inventories of rwarch propositioni covefing the entire field of marriage 
and the family. Many of these propositions, upon ^examination, prove to be inN^lid, 
unreliable, or nongeneralizable b^use of faulty sampling and bad data collation metho- 
dology, or equally disheartening, to be theoretically aninteresting. 

What IS required to deal with this mass of uneven findings is a program of inventory- 
ing to analyze the content o f pu bj^hed stu di^.j pecifylng jhB r^aarch pr^dures 
ployed, the conceptual fiimeworfcs used, and the substantfve finding. Two niajor pro- 
grams of inventorying leaoing to codifiwtion of propositions about mirriage and the 
family have made major impact on this knowledge building enterprise. 

Wtlllam J, Goode, in p major critique of family theory (smSoamfogy Today, 1959), 
noted that more research inv^tigatipns H^d been reported on family phenomena than any 
other sociological ddmain, but few^of these sought to advance theoriw about the family. 
He saw the empincil base adequate at this point to make three types of theoretical 
contributions: Tyi^ 1, deductions from general sociological theory to explain family 
behavior; Type,2, inductions, from spwific finding about family phenonrtena abstracted 
into theoretical statements of utility to general sociological theory; and Type 3, theories 
tfeating the family ^s a closed system* Goode saw Type 3 theory building as the direction 
An which the major efforte of American famify scholars mirEakenly had bean directed. In 
an effort to rectify this d^cit, Goode and his a^ociates at Columbia University under- 
took an Tnventory of 100(h of propositions about marriage and the family from research 
inv^tigations, »ays, and anthropologiMl field studio (Soc/i/ Symms and Family Pat- 
wrm: A Prdprnitional InvBhtory [1671] ). 
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■: ■ ■^■^^fe^ rror© amKldcRis m m order-crrating j^jfttBrprte been *a work of |^Nn 
:HiIt^d^$iocia^ tt of North Carolina, 1953-57, and mjb^Mntly at ttii^ 

Unhfiwty of Mlnn^o^ 1957 to pr^nt, l^own tfie Mlmmott Inventory of 
M^^^ wid FOTily^^arrii. n^r^ of^ls inventory, indude j1 ) ^%|^itifl- 

fed; {3h^^ tiiatfwt be« i^d^» tf^eo^rtfa^ 

i^wd^by marrf^ana ttmlly TTOd^ei^; Whtfie 

ation, vvHm p^ble^ of |^wrch finding iht© se^ of interre^^ hwoth^f and 
^apQ^^sm,- - • ' •■ :-^-r - ' - - ■ - - * --^ ■ - - • ■ / 7\ ^ . ^r-'^: - - f - ■ ^ 
^ i The MinnTOte lnwnt«7 of Family R^^f^h has alw ^nsored Murray Straur's 
*-lnventoiying^of ftmily im^rement techniquA^ covering over 300 i^l^ and ^ 
v^opid to hmmin cjhneftwbni of marriage and the ftmlly; Family Memjrmmnt T&ch- 



%The highm quality rtvi^^ of T^earcfi proposltfoni and'coretructing of thtoiY 
h^ done op ["^l^^'f^rt^n ^1 ^^'Vj^^^^tion wjthj jbook-lOTfltfipubliCTtion by 
WiriarTlSSSrahd a psychc^ogiMra^^iiOTt b^ 

wbsa^ent witers, A later int^tlon ^y Jacoteohn & Matfieny {1962> Is ^efcplary,- 
reviewirig ov^ 250. publleatlons and Identifying 10 firm pr^^^^^ 
ticW Tn cTos^ marna^ iyrtemi^Th^ propositions form a chain w^ose links cumur 
Jatlvtly_ relate^^laliatjon to^^^^ acquisition, role perfomiance to family structure, 

^farrtltal gla tion^ i ps to kinsh ip, pattims, and^ kinshl p patten w t o the wclal system as i 
wffiolervffffi'equa the authoi^ alw have revi^w^ r^arch and jprovided the links 

" fef mate setectiuii^Uieury in upen t J ^rtlc tp int r u n * ^6rrts, l oo kmg ^uceessivily at thi 



r&fyrBn^ of matt^^Iectjon, the funationi of m^B selection, and the d&wrmin&nts of mats 
selation. Thro latter are multiftctorlal, Including demographic, statutory^ socl^ 
economic^ referwt networks , and oei^ 

Jacobsohn & Matheny concluded that, despite a wealtft of Information concerning 
ttie determinant of mate selection, the findings are, with notable exceptions, notcumu^ 
latiye^fior dothey coajesce Into a unitary yeorffr^ji framey^ Three major cogpiptual , 
fee* enrompTO-th^teB^^r^H} (1 j Simple Convergerice,: within which propiffqulty 
and homogamy the^^ fall; (M PerMptlon and Affft:^ vylthln which the phenomeno^-^ 
logical thwni^ of^the congmlty of Self . and Other perceptions, empathy theory, and\ 
Nevwcomb^s^eory of Interpew^ ind i(3r Interaction Process 

Bolton's (1961) conceptualization of interaction ^procefi, developed explicitly for 



the study of mate selection, covers better than any other firework the chief mlnia.M.^ 
*^"pjhat^have emerged to date (but see Adams, 1979). F6r example, it encompasses 
Waller s li/m/nafoiy proc^, Cavan's winnowing prM^, Kerckhoff's fiit&rigg fkmr^, 
Helder's Mmcb theory, and HmNComb^ principl§ of inmrpBrsonB^ Mate^lec \ 

trai was yn by Bolton as a "problematic pr oc^/^ that is. as an end sreduct of a 
sequence of interKtlons characterised by advances and retreatt a^ong the paths of avaih \ 
able alternatives; Interactlon/proc^ analysis, because It emphasizes a relationship rather \ 
tfian the bihavtQi^of two individuals, can encompass numerous variables which hitberto * \ 
^ave had to be studlid In Isolat^^ hands. It has yielded three mod^ of ^ ' 
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int^^on whldi, jn TOmWnati^^^ itquenM antf coui^ of a relatiorehip*; 

^mf^ of inma^lon, fonm of interaction, and tumingpomu. This pro^irihMalio 
proA^ Ttsm cfirtwt kin* of i^topmmtel mtera^n pro^^ ovt r tfie j^iod of 

S^^t^/ hi^ quality iwif^ mdlr^ with hl|^^ ord^ ttieor«lral ronimjctlons 
may al^ te found wtt r^pe^to ap^t^mag^ Ottp,i979);unfnaiTitd^ 



mg {K\mn ^ Hill, 197i) and^amily povver (Cromvvell & Olson, 1975; siraoni/ 1979). 
Proposition of tofne se^hfffl^tipn^fl^ trfiMctfens wWh Jki;^^ nilghbori, 

¥ffi^pfft^I s^tems, str^ing oj^n and closed n^orki, also \^lKquallfy shortly as 
incipient fiircWIt range thwri^ (Lee, 1979),** The a^»fnin^ of ftmilyr^rch in the 
d^de of tfie 1^^ coverlrtg 12 ctemains Is a^ecent expc^fon^lpeer a^mmint of the 
deficits, a^»mplbhments, ^d promi^ of faj^^^^ffih at thejb^ 

Each of the teams of scholars working In these domains Has brought own s^le of 
denying prop«ititos .^^ 

fnterested tfian othe^ In nwing beyond s^ple cla^lfiMtions of convergent findinp to 

coratruct complex chain propwitions and eren Induct partial theori^. But all have left 
^tfiiir^readers^tt.a better^^ra^ of thMry In their arena of endeavon 

.1 regard th^ four perspective taking development of comprehensive international 

Wbllognphies ciMlfied by topic and title, systematic r^irch critiqui^, inventorying 
.r^^^^^ositions, and c^ifiwtiw^f r^^roh In^ 

marCTq fci yturity of contemporii^ family r^ rch. 



Increasing l^ultidisciplinary Research of^ Marriage and Family Bihaviorir 



A second emerging movement in family r^Mrch Is the increasing disposition to 
-^^^ projec^by r^fch teems Induding pfWewo^ 

ferent disci^in^. This is taking place Aspite the lack of a fully acceptable multldisci- 
plinary conoptual framework to Integrate the^ efforte. 
1 . ^^^^! _ _ f?*^ a rapidly growing sector of family r^arch in the United States is ... 

orpnTi^ arbuhd the family as the apprcpriate unit of health (tfirit is, for diagnosis and 
treatment of jnahy illnepes), fli^ given proniffience by Henry B. Richardson's pioneer 
r^rch. Patients Hm^ FamtllBs (IMS). He found aggravations in interpersonal relations ' 
within the family a$s«iated with ulcers, hy^rtenslbn, congestive heart disease, derma- 
titis, and other somatic r^pons^ to Intrapsychic cd«4|ict In this area, medially trained 
researchers from different branchy of medicine join with psychologists and sociologist 

'i^f el ate^ituational^^tori4n^ht4iOT 
Mthih the family^ emotional conflicts within the patiant/and the medical symptoms of 
discomfort that bring the patient in for medical treatment, - 

Equally prominent is the study of the family as the primary unit responsible both 
' for mental health and mental disorder: Here, femily sociolbgy, psychiatry, cIlniMl 



Pfychotqgy^ OTd Metal work converge m multidsclpfinary team^ Timnks to ttie 
funding sipport of the Na^OTal Iretitute of MeniM Healtfi, tht Int^^^ of ^iml 
c^plin» \wm bMp Itptin^sdl igid t^^at^ into ranmli remnph proJ^£ Und^ 



Rftantilly III, in^^^ In votume mmialfy fronr roughly sewn projwte a yssr 

oy^:^^rit^ yim 

iO^lZ^l^t^mt^t^m^ ^^ available most r«dily)^ Activity In ftis am^^d^ 
to W poMi^oy a yw dMH^^ 1973 to 1978, vrfien r^reh fundi for 



Mulj^dfad^iiwy mMfch on ^ impi^t of t^e ftmily m rmntal haaitfi and pmoi^ 
a^Mrnmrt of ftmtty mmilmTncIuetetht ^ 

of coping skiiiiJn chll^wi and ^teir we^^l adjumnmt in ^ool and communi^, A 
byprodMt of much of tiils multidisciplihitty work on ^e ftmily as tfie unit of menttl 
hMltii Ml^^m of muA of dii^ ^l^phninla ^ a n^pbn^ to inaquitablel^mily 




. Kohn & Giai^n (1956) vmm w^md of Aelrtime In tfia rl^r of ^ cpn^ots tfiey u^ In 
^rttecking ^is ttntallzfp problem. They paid attention to the r^uiramentt of rtmpling^ 
■l^xprnmental conti^, and of ^^ifi^tion in data analysis to ermine tfit relationship 
Ditwwni par^ttal auttority allpraflon and tile dewlepment of schii^renia In family 
members. They found tiie combination of v^^njnigther dcaiinant with amibj-dif^t 
hurtwnd-fatiier slgnl,firantiy'^Dclattd vwtii schliophrenla, espeeiaily In male children. 
^ - Spiegeli^&^M ^^iatrie 
^tient" JiaveJ^tifli^^ 



disorders, fh^ ImpjiCTte ftmily sjze.^th order, divorce in^paration, and^ial eta^ 
^ tbrrelaw of mental disorder, but see more significance In the fimily pro^^^ of 
wWMting, of double-bind ^pe communications, of asymmetric power refations and 
ftylty gender identif lotion as more clearly etlologi^l. In a more recent ^mmary of 
ftmily intmr t inn rpiegrch (Rr s k in 8 t^^yncar4972}i I t is cioo r that4nefwsi ngly soph isti ' 



cated metho* are being used by r^archers on these pathogenic proc^es in ftmili^. 
They rove Innovated r^aarch d^ipis using normal nondiagni^ad famill^ as "controls" 

ci^^ Of famlli^; They now prepose lOTtftudinarrtudl^ of high^^ri 
disorder has yet appeared, to aswtain if tht ''doubl^bind" ^pe communiration proc^ 
» found in dlagno^ Wmlll^ appear antecedent to the disordered symptoms In the 



chlldror may be a consequertce of tha^^^ 
the troubled member, Lenn|rd & Berniteln|1969) further reported on the emergarice In 
the course^^ tr^tment of new therapeutic dyads as a ^ponse to the intrUsife psychi- 
atrist Tliey ported that the bouhdarl^ of dyadic coalitions are 1^ permeable in 
schikophrenic femili^, making third par^ Intrusions more difficult to undertake v^rt^ether 
the person "cl^ed out" be the sick child or the father. In general, Lennard & lemstein 
Jound greater rigidity In sequence of intera ction if^clini^ily diagn^gd f^mill^ (An 
illuminating cedlfl^tlon, vintage 1978, of th^ stvtral r^arches vm% BrodericlT & Puh 
liam-Krag^, 1979.) # \ 

* The Committee on the Family for the Griup for the Advancement of Psychiatry. has 
he» in the forefront of this cross-disciplinari activity. TJ>e reports of the Committee 
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in^rigid {sydiiatt^ to torn from ^lonol^'^i tateli fn ord^: to mmd to tfie 
int^pmm^L ^w^^ of ftmily intPBction ^ e^y m ttie 1 qu^oning tfit uMful- 
liM rf ^^irofc twriinology ^fan«y dlapi^ls {sm Spltgil & Kludchohn* I^K 

•^WiM tfitt irtniM a felieitous comWfW'on of communlMtion and mit, m vwll 

tjtilfiy of ramminionim Mf^ii ^ titi^ purpc^ %^ ctorii ^n^pt^^ re- 



A^partimjlarly Intar^'na wt of studio invoMng Mwral diseipjirw grtw out of an 
attempt w J^m^ tim ^w^mm of ^n»Jln^^^^^WTOE^ and wdiotfiafioy for 
climu and ^> famnw. {S« mf^mcm in B«k & Jon^^ 1974,) Thenpfw, p^ho- 
logtol r^^rdw^, and ^mlly Meiologira Join tojrtier w* »me ttwail and mi^m- 
munication cwi «\mB prob^is/ but tfie y m bteomlng more cofnpatible witfi time. In tfie 
y^i^ tiiar fami[^ afjd_^ ^a^ 
=tjUMc»^^of^^ir^servl^ f 



r^wrcher, who feels home in the setting of fterapmjtie ^mc», able rimulteneously to 
undefttend Ae pr oblerwof tfi0^>«frfst and the Impomnw of rigorous r^wi^ dmgtm 

Cracking tfie Family Nucleus through l^raction Proc^ Analysis, 

^ A^ird em^genee/v\^lch w must r^dgm breakthrwgKjs whit mi^t 

ba^»li^-tf«-^raoking<if tfie ^ 
proposal to study the family as a unity of Intmrxt 



Burgro's cla^le paptr of 1926 - but appresfiate methoA for doing it have b^n de- 
velopea only recently. Biographical materials, literary de^rlptions, and retrapective 
analyses from intaryiev^ wth informants were employed for many years, but tfi^ 
-=^=iwtftocfretodirtheiq3li^^arw 



Botfi conceptual developments permitting the elusive concepts of lymbolic inter- 
^tion to be operationallzed and nevif methods of coUeciion were required to make 
tt^it breakthrough, ft may be pfwmptioar ofw t© fdemffr tfi 
surely the history of this "cracking of the family nucleur' will note the work of Dymond 
(1953, 1954) on empathy; of Manford Kuhn (1954, 1964) and his studies of self^tti- 

groups; of Nelson Foote t1955) and his a^xiates on tf^ dtvelopmant of interpersonal 
competence in quasifamily grou^; of Don Jackson, Jay Haley, and others of the Mental 
^^R^earch Institute on famill^ as rule bound systems of interaction (see Riskin & Faunce, 
1972); of Bernard Farber (1956) wl* his work on families as contingenci^ of 'mutual 
^reers; and of ileanore Luckey (lill) using the Lea^y Interpersonal Check List to 
ham» Self Other perceptions, ^ ^ 
^.^Mnf^ttft4Rno^ttonM»ilit8ti^=tht^ 



of procreation art new methodi of dlrtct obser\«tlon In laboratory setting using iaiis's 
(1850) techniques; of role playing type Intervitw for field rtudiw de^loped by Stanton; 
Back & Litvrak {1956); of participant experimentation developed by Foote (1955); of 
"family appflrceptivt tests" desired to elicit family themw and to catch family patterns 
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t pcqiecthfeiy by Hem & Handel (19^); and fiinlly of amylation ^nes prorokinfl lamMy 

problem solving and coping Manors, no^y SlMFAMMSmulat^ Fmily Activity 
'.i; » hkmnstmm) and SIMCAR (Srwlatod &rwm} devel^jed.at tfw Minn@ott F«nily 

^^^^ — ^-^idyCente-|!y^iws4^aUman4lS71.1S74}, — ^ ^^^^ — . 

■T; ^ _ J|Wrt_«^fMi^^ sudfa/ fftucBes of role ttidng and of 'm counter* 

g ~ V 'J ~- vnt ira^iMty to otfi^and qff tmM^^mmM and €mKm» favi flourW^ 
y~ T - as a t^ms^win of ^ wwk iri intmctim pro^ ara1^is."nie phmcxnmf of 

jMfM at^d-^^^pQiliJoLmarif iJ amnw^ h wb^-^ntfonned concflPtuallv- 



^ Jttj*^ froiD multiwit Mii^iM of ^at^ snd ba^pou^ of wtfi 
tfitir tMob of mvttf abutment igto the tn^ieeon pno^s of a^toring be^AfW 
^ow^ (Bfmard, ^6411: TTw is, tf» h$ btm from p^TOnologt^l eomlite to 

tht pfopertia of dya^ r^ttiora^ allgnihanfi^ indllsmmittientt wtiim tfit martal hu- 
Studio rifltrti^ tfiis tm^wis ipcludi Lalng, Philll^on & on intif- 



ri» (1 975} on fwtal mfnnujnieatim pre 



.^ewngly infom)^ by tftt kKhvf^e tf« Hm amvad ffOT ^dte of tfit pfwing of 
0rocfph.pfobltm sd tfit tfttinetim macte b^wetn pr^lem ^nitions, chocking 

iKteinft Hill, 1979}; ^ 



of familiis i n twyday life. Ntw mttho^ of direct obs a^^en haw h^n Hm^^iftp^ 
$imul»ieously Witt tte willin^TO of ftimili^ to ©pen tteir hom^ to Inv^gators 2% 
hours a Ay for 10 days at a timt, at play, at vwk, and at xmmHwN d^riptive patterns 
fwi been recorded In th^ settlnp about Ae wyi famill^ eope with tfia wrce r^ 
=eouf^-0# ipece, Unie, arid eiieiyy in dctiieviiiy farnttrrttfiCtf^fSi^pcially the work 
by KMtor & Lehr, 1975). Olher famllte have come to r^eareh laboratorl^ to partieipate 
in game simulations of choice making, planning, and pusia solutions {Sfraus fit Tillman 
J9M;.1974;«dR«^ 1971K. 



At the risk of oyersimpll^ing tte wry complex and untidy procro^ ftmlll^'experi- 
mm In die seq^enc^ of living everyttoy pr^Iems, I wll pfewme to cite a^lected few 
Sl$® patter ns fdentlfiad from an M^page review by Klein %HiH (1979) to illustrate the 
payoffc of Ws genre of rp^rch. The most eff^tive ftimlllis In problem solving at home 
and in the tabomory appear to display a number of common patterns: 
1 . Ccmmuniration channels are open among all positions* 

i There Is hi^ cormenw on role expeetatlora, goals and criteria for evaluitlng 

^oblems and problem solvir^ performance. 
3^ Family members are attracts to each other and are mutually supportive, 
^ — — 4,r-Xhe-4amity4t-^atotiM{y^ 



members (making age comp^itions during the child^^uring and childrearing 
^trloA IMS ccKnpetent problem solwri), . / ^ 

The family is flexible developmmtally; I a, Is able to alf^S'U Intaractidn patterns 
In r^onie to changing characteristic of its members, (liiw famffies and families " 
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• ^ The/hfnUy ^^ja a sequmcir^ of intowtion in problm wUjdons tfiat givm 

^ . . : ^ *'J '^fagf to wntributa to tf» definitioft o f Ae p roblan , Ae 

- - ^- ' action chosen. - ' '^f ^ „ 

^ - _ ''^^ J^- _Th» allaation of lyw^ md imong monbws is l^itimfeed m iustein 

1 ; ^ i^*frfwp in Vision rakir^ and action ttkfng. \ * 

^ . . ^ = . , ..... ... ^ .. . .. ^ , ...... ^ .... . .. ■ ^ ^ ■ ■ - ^ ■ •■ 



tra^ctibrw wffli ^giV^nitK^m mm^ vwi^ social netwwics of kinsmwi friem^ . 
workmatw, and neighbors' with tf» workplact, witft the market, and with burMu- 
"^•riw-of-^iwWr-sOTrtcwrvrelfare-wvl 
1^1$ Wirti CireS) and Tafcott Arsons (1943, 1949) ^Imltted tfiat urtan middle class 
tamllie would be Isolatid and aponymous unite in AmeriM, iijm of klrwrnen and i 
— «uppoftint-n«worte-rtrsoi^"irf« 

^this IsolatiofT »« ftmctional. M he reeoi ed, nuclear family unite that are insulattd^om: JZ 
m wwkpBee and vwi^oot nepotistic wppofte in sociarplTOmwit probably fit bertAe 
wqwiWiierrtrcrfroaraEWew 

an^ rtie wralf ftnii^ifa rffqiilrw foci i l ^ 

^ according to ftrwns, a goal of the democratic polltlMl structure is to equal ize.oppor- 

tunitia fm- all. The minimization oynttrgenw^tional tranOTl»ion of social and eco- ' 
P*^ '"'^ adv antagw is furtfiered by wch isolation.- In the detota that enajed. Parsons 
■ fflTOWWa cultural perspectivt comparing.the American kinship system with kirehip in ^ 

\ "othw swiette in which fte nuclear fam 11 la In such wttlnp are wtatantlal'ly more en- 

u fn«hed In ewwid^ fcmlly obliptions than are Am^Ittn famlllw. 

propositiora of WIrtfr and Parwns, howevw, hwe cohflrmed the alleged isolation aodl. 
Insujatron of Ameriran ftmiHw from fteic supporting networks.* Reports showingir^ 
„vaaMlty..MJiaalatiMs;^^^ 

various individual ^nd social problems, ihcluded work by Suwman (1953) and LItwak 
Jl9eO), pro\(ocatliiIy summarized by Su»man & Burchlnal (1962a, 1962b). In Great 
Brl^ln In the 19S&, Mogey (19W); Firth & Awoclatw 11987); Elizabeth Bott (1957); 
and Young & Wlllmdtt (1957) to similar conclusfoiM. Girlque (1965) In Montreal; 
Suwnan & Sletef (1963) In New Haven and Clewland; aW Utvwk (1960) with Buffalo' 

tremendous aJA In money, goods, »rvlc<B;and counsel nucley 
-^mlly membm's reetlved from paronte artd ^laPsrVisitinglMttern 
families (Axelrod, 19i6.- Blood & Wolfe, 1960); in Mlnnea^lls (Hill, 1970); and in 
B«ton (Rei«, 1962) alt pointed to Imm^'ate kinsmen as the most significant reference 
ff-oups of the nuclear famlllw' network. A study deslgntd to repllcate the descriptive 
ftndrnp of mwt of these studies and to twt emerging theofles of explanation was com- 
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Narti Ciroiifii b^e^ N. Atemili^K Ai^m (1971) and Troll 
^mb fMiin^ mnmm int^nirtSng tfie r^i^ undemkn in^ 



\ Ates fowd intm^on wiih ^^t^ and piKVWvi,^ v^^ 

mora Involwd wntfi Artr i^lativ^ tf^ffmal^. He a^fwtg affsetiM for ^rtn^ tfiat 

^ a.miirtu^ bo^ of mIm jmi^^ md of ^uinaj^tivaow^m for ^tfrpsm 



by h^imotfiaf^artier, , , ' " ' 

. wlua cMmmm, and faalfn^ of ^ll^on toWd bkt frftnd, parwi^l and At naar^ 
s'bilng. w r^pqTKtento mr Ammhm affaetionattly gtmr to tfw ir b^ fnandi tiian to 
iu^i^ags^sibllfigr^nd^ilg^ 



or tiia naar^aga sibling* Vat fwm ttan a third felt My lansf of obl/gation as a motiva'^for 
rnain^lnfng eomans v^tf^ 

^^wafr-flftfy^far^Btingt.- ActoTO-tf^ ^ork t o axptatn Interapti on - 

wnttets wiA kin and fritndl Ha Qfoup^ t^ether Inte-^^ perMptinn nmrnA ^nH. 
auction ^ "positive cwicafn/' whieh ara b^tc to ftmily eohaiidn, but a ^nta of 
'-value mnmism" m tfia basis f^ chomng and maintaining contect with friends. From 
the dalinmtion of two forc^ Adams developed five propMitions* 

K C^^m^rtt likely to modal m Trienmnip relations, BMCQn^m in kinship 
relations. ^ ' 

2. In general, Interaction is likely to be desired wth friends in preference to kin, 
r:™^ ^^be^w-o^ 

obliptory feel inp^\Mrd friend* ^ ^ jii 

3, PMitive concern is more likely to lead to pei^istenae of a relationship than is 
consensus/ 



4. The relationship based upon positive concern is more likely than the consensual 
. relationship to have as an element intimate communication. 
5« The consensual and concern component among social relations dem^Mrate a 
^tatantial overlap among the various structural ca^ori^ of individuals fre- 
quently ronsidered as givens in de^rlptive interactional st^^ 
Second only to the kirmhip network in ite intruslveness on th^nucleirfamily Is the 
H«orti-^fteiMn-Amef4wH^i^ 

of the reSMrch on work and the family in the United States which challengA the Par- 
sonian view of the Isolation of wrk from family structure Indeed, the "ataorpti^nw" 
of the Job at the expense of fulfilling withln-famlly obliptions is a major source of role 
strain and chronic str^. TTie myhiinism^f distancing and msufation of the two riruc* 



tures merely complicttis mstms <for otfia- statements of work and family finkao^ 
j^... : _ Mortimer If ^ Mow, 1977; and Pteck;^ -J^ i 

^ _ _ ation, for wAlch^^^ h» provided ajch an indw^ble orlOTtttioB,-and. 

— iw^fze tfw traniwrtiooal phenom«non of famill« In dally «efian^ with tfwir environ- 



a stf^ipty. opening and claif^ systwri, tn^ng in exchangw with a Wide virietv^ of 
Mllatttd fff^m. Many famHte «t^en» teiKion b^use of ^ fne^itf« of ftS- 
wymmefriial relationst|^ wi* oaajpatlonal and otfier more powt rful^stems. Stt«U« at' 
mn ''m«o'* level of behayior- will have largr policy ImpliratlQns and will be a prSious 
source of data for the newly ema-ging studiw of ftmily Impact analysis. 



Oiangmg i mphasis to Later Stag^ of Family development. 



Still another new development in family r^rch is the shift in inters, pafticularly 
- m-the Umttd Statesrflrom thr artr^ 

marriage, and early parenthood - to the latet sta^ of the family life eyde.^erica, « 
contrasted with Europe and Asia, vws until rwently m uch mo re co ncern ed with tfie first 
fttp -ofr^a^lly formaliori - namely, the proWimf of getting sttrttd in marrla^ 
""■ " " ' ' " ' family in Uih iiilUUie and lanryBare. Certainly, texteand 



• • : — • " - r <n u<B iiiiuuiBaiiu laier years, wenainiy. texB ana 

maniial writing were directed excluslvrfy toward thfese young aduU age groups before 
World War II. In the postwar period, studies of posiparental roles {Deutecher, 1959; 
Saunders. 1974), of the relationship o f marrlerf offspr ing mnrt parents {^tnfkgr, 1955; 
Suoman. 1«5), and of grandparent roTw {^pple, 1956; Neugarten & Weinstein 1964) 
have been frequent. Studies of the aging family, both of the adjustment to retirement 
and to marital relationships, have become a growth industry vwih j^S^ypluine work 

-ajmmaflzing that research: mS^oeiiw <see Riley etaf. l§ds.H^ 968). A theory of 
disengagement to account for the phenomena of isolatiori\and withdrawal among ageed 
couples by Cuming and Henry (1961 )'has stimulated a seriesWrwearches to corroborate 

^oLj-efute thif^antiactiwlty theory {see-Hoch«hfld.-^197B 
research and the present status of the theory). \ 

Viewing families as Interlinked kinship units In three genfiratlon depth now permlte 
the as^ment of intergenerational continuity and change in\family practices It also 
offers opportunities to examine family jife at different stages of . development and ^sms 
cohort spKific influences unique to each generfttidn (see rKearch by Hill, 1970- Benpton 
&Bl^k. 1.973; and Elder. ^^^^J^^^h^^^^^^^ms^^^^mL^ 
ena iuch-arTnarltat-^ttsfMiion^ tetisfaction, social participation, Konomic 

acquisitions, and crisis vulnerability have been traced over the entiVe life span to reveal 
curviljnear patterns. Thwe phenomena appear to rise jnd then fail\with the increasing 
complexity of family organization caused by changing numbers and age composition, 
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ton^d^ ^ ndr 0f mtiffeetian and aehiivimirtt in ite period whm s^c^ ^ 
intf fAriMomt €hildrm m rfU prmit In die tomt^wtiim re^^ng^^w^ 
^ eMl^m 11^ toffw of ditir swik (S^ mly^ by ^ili, 19701 MiUer, 1876; Rollira & 

^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ r^^ 
' port ftHyopoftr 197S,) L 1: : 1 ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^^^^ th^r^ngs M^iraf rt^ rark 

iMIity €f ^bimtfv^ p^fonravi^ €wr |N life i^n Jntti VUlrMiriMI W% $btm for 



ll gmdiriqi^tfonof ^liy rcri^^^ Ifmjfflmenayipf^lns^^ R^ou^ j^f^udiiisi 

^ 1^ inwffldeney of In^bmt, fernily 'sttfi tnKtaM^ of houting^ med^l ^pmwm, M^^ job 

- - wrk ^infut^); and {3K Otai^ftrtiph *wdi l^u- 



^ w#^^iney, i^S^^hnffr^j. ixhl^t 8,1 2 bam 

stn^tid to ^plty die virtatim fn Sti^ Sewm from 

stogether wiA maximum totel vulneribility inking in thaVMH when ftmlH^ are rearing 
lehMl ehildrtn md mA>\mmiU. GrntM dimtisfa^^ Mdi d^ViQj^^vi r^ourc^ 
■ of-4oi^eompenfQf^ipj-OTd^W n wriage egntiTOttty in ar^^i m 



ing ptri^ and only mato a r^very afw/fte children hwn IbH ^ nest Viewed over 
^ wtire life ^n/ it IS t^^^ children anW afSr diefr 

i^^^^deptftufe-when tfiere IreTOO^ dfSOTrionary^incomf rihd a 

will ^ri ^tiffe^i^ wft^ jffa^ tf^ft dqffnsg tn depth all famtifoi would wish to hove 

to eopt widi die exigenciei of life, ^ - * 

The ime of timing <of educational and therapeutic ^rviaas at crititti points is 
m j ^iftrt by r^wrch flndtnp about tiie ehatigg in marriage and parentel relation- 
^"TJiips over tne Tamiiy's total life span* 

Couple are never more vulnareble to dlvorM aWd serration tiian in.the f irtt 3 y^i^ 
0% marriage. Paradoxically, of ttiese couple v^o remain married^ the happlm and mwt 
^ wngen irt iPMrrars^^^l^ 

more di^llusionmtnt from fngagement to marriage, and from honeymMn to tht coming 
of chitdrm; where^, wiv^ report more disenchantment witfi love and companionship 
__frofn^ttif ^ming_Qt Ae_diiW up at^ itaw-dieJiome* Trouble with 

In-laws peak in the early yea^ but improve over time; where^^ maritol difference about 
money and ^ildr#n Imrease until the children are launched. The ponparantat periQd, In 
cwitrast to the late^ildrwing yaait, app^i^ to companionable and satisfying, 
^ecially to mothers who are active In community affairs or ^o are gain^lly empfoyed. 

From the ^vfral reearchas that have examined marrlaga and ^rendiood over sev- 
eral fttge of dwalopment,^ It is hard to Identify any commofi core of competenaas and 
— ^-abHItier^ w p e rsiit I tiraHfm roM in ma niag e^ n d^am tty^anctiontogTeqqtr^ 

apaeiti^ and inters at different poln^ in the family life span, suggming a marked 
n^ lot ^^amt of aAilt socfali^tion to prepare families for the changwin maritel and 
Wrental rol^ of the middle anAlate adult years of family life. 
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' " in^mse m Re<pomtv^ie^of Famiiy R^weh te Newly Dtfl^ S^'al Rrobl^m. 



In m mrt^ dta^m of tbt t^^l m^rfim^ reprwlted gra^Ially |n fxhibtt 
- ft4- tfw tfmn^tf in f di sttoitiOR Fmtita wtfi Sp^tl Probtmit Airing the 1960s 

TTit alto lyought oNllfng ^ ito famfl to in maWn g iwilable o frtionai lifest yto of 



^riiaNmlon wWk^t mrrt^^, 61 Mtdlmi^ witfiin mamaga, ot ette^ve method of 
mnvt^ of tamily stet (ttif wnttm^^ pWl ai^ steritfaatiort) and tiie l^teation of 
thtr^m A abwtfMs. fnd^^ tfii tmn ''alttmite Il^rty^^" to srtena for new and not so 
ntw temily forms hm how b^M^t ^rt of^^e vo^bulaiY, not only of soeial sdentists 
but also of tiia g^tral ^btjc. Parent w^out parmm (ir^luding ft^i^h reramag^, 
and reramtttuM femilte Vuva Khievfd natioriat vlsibljity along wt^ydual workar and 

havt bMH r^mww to ^vel^mm^ R^^roh ^bliations wre sufflcientiy hl^ 
on many of these to rtquire ti#^^Ml^mint isf new twic^l CTttgori^ for ^a 
Minn^ta liivwtoiy wlum^ pubiished In fte mId^l97S. fihibtf ftlS documenti tihie. 
incrming amntion pvtn to tt^ mergmt i^^. Incrtts^ in rm|reh attention app^r 
clear for all t»i^ identifjgdjs rma Mtegori^ On^^^ 

lies app^r to be studied mod^^ by the late 197tt; where^, the annual output in the »^ 
fim 6 decade vim n^iglble for all of th^ new imum exeept seKuali^, birth control, 
and family economiGs, * i 



The r^pof^tven^ of family tcholars to many of the iwjes of alleged famHy change 
has undoubtidly been remrded by tfie availability of rewrch funds froffi one or more 
federal agenct^ concerne^i with th^ pen^sive^pblemi; e*g,, population related i^ues 
of birth control practices, abortion, and powbly chlldtewitts (Matte^ich, 1979), and the 
^gw^ obtems^ .4wd^praid 



lenw*** 

The rise in a^ntion to father-child relations in Exhibit 8.13 may reflect, in con- 
tra^ more of an irflMJ^ual ^end in Ae famiiy an^ cAlld dweiopment community of 
sdiolars away from tifia correlating of traite of parents and children to the sfudy of family 
interactiOTs, thereby redi^overing the fath« as a stgnificant parent (Hartup, 1979)* 



Attention to the Pluralisgi of Family Patterns in the United Statrfs. 



Family research has recognized the otoolescence of the theory of ethnic asiinriilation 
(the melting pot theoiv) to make vm^ for a view of American society as a conglomerate 
of "unmeltable ethnics" existing in a somewhat tgnuaUs piuraiism. An flxaminatmn nf th^ 



attention given to the diversity of American family patterns over the decades covered by 
this report offers a test of the degree of sensitivi^ of family scholars to the newly 
emerging pride of families in their ethnic origins* 

Family researchers have teen attentive unmanly to the diversity of American family 
patterns^ indeed^ most-Qf the ^^pQ£itlQns^lgwentDciftdAV--4h#^ 
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limited pf0vinciall| to j^ite, urban, middff tta^ ^milfet wftfiin not more than one 
immunity, Spwjiteation of \^riation by social ela^ (utilteing oceupation, income, and 

spwiftoton iMwrw Regional ^iflcatibn/ ex^t f or 

nstfenwWe jttj*^, has been we and ethnte dlffertntlattens are only oc^ionally rmde. 

Ruth Gmn In ThBArmriun Psmi/y i'ifm) attempted to meet the challenge to puir 
-togethtf flridlnp-tboirt-tht degree 

and objective by m^Jorj-egions, major social clams, and tht weral ethnic configurations 
©f the^ntty, draw*fig on work by Allison Davis, Havighurtt, Holling^ead. Kooi 
Munch, ftpck, and Wamtr to achieve her synth^is. More r^ntly, Mindel & Habensteln 
have edited Emnic Fammm In Anmr/ca: Psmms Varistiont (1876), integ^ing thi 
research witing on the family patterns of IS ettinic communltieiltoat persist ^ distinct 
^ive varian^ m the Unit^ Stet ^ today. Their work prwid^^^^pp^,^ fa. 
theory of — " " " ^ ^ ~ " ' 



^'unmelteble ethnic*' maintaining their identities. 
Viktor Ge^ ^1979) has brought up^to^te the contrdversiaP literature on the im^ 
pact of differentiaf socialization beliift and practices om children by social cla^ in a 
ttwretteaL imiflration; which shows that the Im^te of social cla^ on parenwhfid 
interaction are mediated by class related ee onnmir i^nnttraln^ end deprjvatiQni of tho 
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irark ^|||fig# ^ well m by tte^^lu^ of s^fdirKtion and awformity« and ti^ Native ^ 
flacibUity of ftmily ^nio^rt. (Regiorat'^d ttfinle variables teft rmdhial In tf^ G^^^ ^ 

WhA eften may have bwn regfswtd on tt^ prioriti^ of rgmrd^ problms^quiN , * 
ing itwition fay tte iradlM^ial f^iMnt of tiit 196tt, by tha:dvil^stti^ario^ aod tiia 
fbldn tiftin in dvil rt^its Irclt^dlAg tfit li^timizing df a stance of^^^m 

devote to minority ppu^ is modm but n^dy^ J^nning bitwrnn 3% and 4% of pubii- 
.atiora for tfie mtire ftj yeiri by tfie irAmto^* * - ^ 
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Soi^ei Vsluae^ I-V, Mltmtsoti Intent©^ of Hamtf© and F^if Research , , 

1900-78. 





^ ^ Brteking dovvn the pubHcatidHs pl t^a mmarity groyp catagoi^ in Exhibit 8*5 Into 

^ *v . thote tTOtlnfl spacific minority groupi oyar the same period of time, we see (Exhibit ' * ' 
« . &14} 'a^mbr# differentiated picture, one that makes some minority groups more visible ^ 
- ' than others during psnicular historical peripdi. The most striking imprmloQin^exami^ 
ning the work on minority group famlli^, however, is the paucity of research devoted to 
^ the phenomenon of their distinctive ethnic patterns. For the first 60 Vears/ two publi- 
> j^ tiofg^nn|niHy-w a^the q uantity^ote 
mtnoritiei, and after over 8 de^des we Ihow only altoken dozen studies of Chinese 
^ Amtri^n famMlei and barely double that for American Indians m< japane^ Ameri^ns. ^ 

Sp^ial mfnority ind ethnic oriented research has been helped by federal funding 
* * ' policfe just as we indicated earlier that reiearch on families with sp^ial problems 

faciliiatad by sucn tundt^ Uudntitativeiv, publications increased dramatically in t^e 
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and tti^ TQi wihm •^tack;Pow'' and ••Black ^nKfou«»«'"v«s at Ite height. 



"^^"^^^"^^Wi^^SiS^r^viabillty of Wack 'family, 

Mrf^pAw !Ai4rfeftmili« ^ ajbieet to visible r^ch 
S^^f but^hava.lvgely disappeared as r^a^h ^ 

f^nffL - cwitinu. to hold the of American scholars, partfcu- 

^^^^ ^•^'V"'^'^"'*'*^^ 
^ ^ also note wide «c«trons lrt ftmily^ttems within the Jwvish Aherl^n 
^«mMmtvLtscribiWe.t«rnatianaUriBio^ of migration; and fte social 

^ Jh^M^ber^ria of the 

^^^t'^^"' ^ Mexican Amwcan familits and the families of^he 

^Sfn«r^^ '"'""'^ °* n«iMrAmerican Indians who v^re Just^' 
:.Winningtqj«ai»r»rchattentlon4nt^ ■ ' 




^^8^ American ftn^li«^ decr^slng artaS of^^ntol Amer 
wher^ of Hispanic and Native 'American groups. * ' ^" 

r^a^^j^k tamilies and the cartful reviews of ^t work 

f^^us^ion: tfie disorganization of black, ftmilies.. thought to be cau»d by the 
^^J^^ -The- Gold6n.Age" for re«arch on 4ck family iS e^o^ 

n^al hi^onr Attack ftmily institution,, and national sUn^eys of the s^ci^ia^o^ 
?WO- tw TgS^'^^^ °" Education (Davis & Dollard 

UmU^^lt ^W- '^I^^Py vvas Interpreted as "scapegoat! n^the black 
f^My for the pove|r m which most blacks found themselves (see^thelloyKKan report! 

fiedblilleMll^^*'''^" '^"'^ P^P«tivesidenti- 

^ hf ""^f' ^S^'^'li*^*"* "'^^ those'who fall to ackrtawiedge " 
that blaej^ fa nilifa j^i^^Pnet^jtural formHn^ontrastto^ltfl^amlli^ 
seeing Wack faml^^ "culturally white" (Bernard. ISeej. oras Fraiier tl93B) 
referred to the b^ middle cla^ ftmllles as "Black Puritans." &a^onJ 1971 
dfffe^S differences are reducible to social class 

- g. Th e " c ul tu ral d wiantii-pefspeeti ve tha t f euo gnftw-t haf Unique traits of black 
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/ fif^llits but B%m thim using white middit class patterns as the healthy norm, as 
dtviant pathological and disfunctional within American sTCiety {Rainwater, 1970 
and&huli, 1969K ^ 
3. The "cultural variant" perspectiva that seea th% range of black family patterns as 
distinctive adaptations to situational constrainte^ r^ognizing that while many 
family fuhctions art unlvei^l, some situational conitriints vary and thus require 
different i^cturah adaptations;' . \ 

• R^arch usfnithe third paripective has pointed up a hort of functional con^- 
quenc^ of thf variant black family^fructur^: greater toleranca of adol^ent sexuality, 
greater imerdependence among kindred^ greater mutuality In sax within marriage, more 
equitable power allocation bttwwn genders, le^ differtntiation of gender roles within 
and ou^ide the_ faftiily, and more positive- salMrhagas among pdol^canls; Allen cited 
research indicating high achievement orientation among idolescents but saw the unhappy 
, undeFperformanct by black adolescents as Ipss attributablt to the black'family,^which has 
provided the motivation for achievement, than to the limitations of the opportunity 
structures that art open to black adol«erits. Allen concfuded his review by noting that 
many prevailing stertotypes*have betrt refuted in recent rtstarch using the third ptrspec- 
tive. While Innovative resfi amh methods h^v^ hp^n jhitiated end new thTOri^ proposed, 
mctet knowltdge rtmains ttntative. As Dj Almeida {1975) noted, thtrt remain /'questions 
to be answered and answers to be questioned,-' Th| families of no other ethnic group, 
however, have b^ttn more thoroughly r^arched than those of Black Americans, The 
beginnings of recognition of distinctive ethnic family, forms as "variant*^ rather than 
''deviant'' or "tinted equivalents of middle class white families" are now observable and 
may In time enable us to accept the diversity of cultur'a! ^ripte that constjtyta the basis 
for pluralism of families In AmerlMn society. 



Research Orientation to the Impacts of Public Policy on the Family. 

■ . ^ . . " \ ^ ^ 
One of the mqst surprising changes in research oritntatlort in the 1970s has been the 
Increase In legitimation for policy Qrlen|ed,re^arch with Yespect to famlflas* As con- 
trasted with EUropeaff family research, whlcKJ.for Jlhost 5 decades has hiin examining' 
explicitly the impacts on families of economic^leglslition, children's airowances, housing 
policies, divorce legislation, and tax policits (Myrdal, 1945; DeBie, 1983, 'I967j Schorr/ 
196B; Kamerman & Kahn, 1976, 1978), Ameriean farnlly scholars have Been loath until ' 
quite recently to addr^s policy issuts. The chief national association of family specialists. 
The JNational Council on Family Relations, from its bigipnlng in 1938/ excluded from its 
• list of oBjectiv^ the Advocacy of policy pwitions on needed* leghlation whllf emphasizing 
research, family life education, an&*the development *df inTprdvedcouhseling services for 
families. Discussions a^out the nefe for national policies on behalf of f anil I las surfaced 
briefly in the preparations for'a nonoffidial National inference on Family Ufa in the 
Vyhite House in 1948, Symposium issues of the a^ociation's journal, thm M§mMg§ and 
Family Living (194fl), and th% Americm Journal of Sdciotogy (Summer, ^948) were 
planrrsd, with articles on national policies included to provide intalitctual inputs for the 



White House discusiions. Subsequently, the 1950s saw n_o.53t|urge in policy drfenttd 
raearch and no new content in the training programs of the uni\sitlis fo create cadres 
of action oriinted or policy oriented resiarcheri.' ' ^, 
, Thf Minnesota Inventory picked up policy-type writing for the first time from tltlel 
of articles in its Volume II, 1965-72, half of which are by European scholars (26 out of a 
total of 61 over the S-year period). In successive volumes covering only English language 
articles, tht quantity of writing was modest but incr8a|Bd rapidly {9 for'1 973-74- 25 for " 
1975-76,- and 41 for 1977=78). In 1979 the entire August issue of the Journal of Marr/ags 
and thB Family was devoted to essays and research on family policies, including tht 
impaets of state and national policies on family will-bting. Indeed 1979 saw the an- 
nouncement of a new specialty periodical on family policy research edited by a leadihg 
family scholar. Graham Spanier, entitled r/js Jot/ms/ of 

In anticipation of the announced White House Conferenct on tht Family in 1979 
Oater postponed to i gso), the 197| national meetings of the National Council on Family 
Relations and of the Groves Conference on Marriage and the Family were devoted en- 
tirely to national family palicy issues. The research base for these discussions' proved- to . 
be inadequate, since fe>v completed researches on the major issues were as yet in final - 
rep ort form . ^ . . 

Research on the impacts on families of largt-scalt change in American society such 
as boomtown growth (rapid urbanization), widespread economic deprivation caused by 
unemployment or underemployment, and military policies of drafting husbands and ' 
I lolJi^"'*'"^ separations have been studied over the past 30 years (see Hill et 

al., 1852; Gaps, 1967; and Berardo, 1966 on rapid urbanization; Angell 1936- Cavan & 
Ranck, 1938; Bakke. 1940; Komorovsky, 1940; and Elder, 1^74 on impacts of the Great 
Depression; Moen, 1978 on effects of unemployment of the If 75 recession- Hill 1949- 
Jouldi^ng. 1950; and JVIcGub 
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the Vietnam War, respectively). These s«dies did not get translated into challenges to 
public policy and/or changes In policies for the families that could be assessed (but see 
McCubbin, etal.. 1976). 

The scholars who have taken' the ir^Itlatlves In the 1970s on policy impacts on 
families are from the more public policy oriented disciplines of welfare economics 
demography, and social work; but some family soclologlits and anthropologlste ar« also 
involved. Controlled field exrferlmeati assessing the impacts on family stability of Income 
mamtenance programs, begun in 19m were deslgned and executed by economists and 
sociologists (Watts: 1 969; Shore ft Scott, 1973; Hannan et al.. 1977). Impacts of popula- 
tion policies on family .rpprpdHctioh have been assessed by demographers, sociologists 
and economists (Ryder, 1974; Freedfnan. 1978; Berleson, 1976; Caldwell 1976 1978' 
and Cochrane, 1979). Impacts of public welfare poUcies of Aid to Dependent Chlldrtn on 

?t2v °f sociologists (Burgess & Price 

1963; Moles. 1976; Honig, 1973; and Janowitt, ft76]Mmpacts of work time and sched- 
uling policies - flexible working hours, shift work, shared % and part-time work - have 
received the attention of Industrial sociologists and labor ecoTramfsts (Kantor, 1977- Mott 
M t' ^^l-fToo'S' '9^4; Stein et al., 1976; Gronseth. 1975; Wade, 1973; Rackl, 'l975- 
Maklan, 1977; and Clark etal., 1978). ' 
Recogniiing that the research Base for meaningful policy changts wlth' respect to 
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- . famili^ inadtquati, both in quamity (too few studio to tstabHih a conienius of 
finding) and in quaflty (studio remaining at the dtscriptiv^ joumali«ic, and imprisslon- 
istia Ifval), a tmining program v^s Initiated in theoretical conceptualiiation and in the 
range of research deigns ipproprlate for a^eptng impacts of state and natidnal polici^. 
It initiated at the Family Study Center it the University of Minnesota (funded 
initially by a training grant from the National Institute of Mental Health, 1976-79) for 
advanced doctoral ^ndidat^ and postdoctoral triinees (see Matte^ich, 1977, for a codi- 
fication of concepts, definitldn^, and taxonomy of family types required for family 
l .impact analyses; set also Ory & Leik, 1978, for an accounting of the pr^edures for 
-' family impact analyses an^ixamples of such analyses produced by the first trainees). A 
second program of training oriented to* postdoctoral trainees, entitled "Re^arch on 
Natiowl Polrcy and the Family/' is just getting underway at Duke University's Institute 
' for Policy Sciences and Public Affairs. Focussing the training on five major areas of 
family policy (welfare and Income transfer programs, health policy, housing and land use, 
family and law, and rural poverty), the program wiir Include exptriences in field obser- 
vation as a cl^r approximation to family impact a^essments than survey interviewing or 
standardised t^^ and questionnaires (Stack, personal communication, 1977). 
: A tiitrd prognm, ihe^amtty tmpaet ^mlrw r er^ofp~WfshtngiOTi"1Jntvefsltyrts 
not cadre producing but is concerned primarily with the practical and political feasibility 
of family impact ana^sis The Seminar drav\^ offi 22 expem In family research and family 
policy from several different disciplines and regions of the country to examirfe the sub- 
stantive, admlnist^tive, and political feasibility of developing a process for asse^ing the 
Impact of public policies on families. Three reports have been issued: a staff report 
qnventorymg 268 federal programs that have dirwt impact HrnHm (Family Impact 
Seminar, 1978), an interim report on the activities of the seminar (Johnson, 1978), and a 
family fmpaotanalysff of ^nage.pfBg 

It is too early to predict whether or not thii last emergent movement in family 
research, namely,' public policy oriented research and family Impact analyses, will persist 
to become a long-term trandt Much will depend on the adequacy of the funding provided 
by private and pubilcrsources for research and training, since large-scale assessments of 
policy impacts are very expensive If carried out even statewide. Family policy specialists 
also need- to win credibility for this jenre of research among their le^ actlon^oriented 
peers who tend to apply scientific criteria of validity, and rigor and theoretical signifi- 
cance in allotting rewards, Finally, not the least important, will be assessment by policy 
makers of the utility of this new kind of research enterprise for the Implernentation of 
political goals. None of the other emergent dtvelopmjfnts highlighted by triis report faces 
such a divers© set of expectations from reviewers nor so high a risk of a "hung Jury," 

Some Points of Controversy that Persist in Family Research. 

focussing as we have to this point in the report on modalities a^nd consensus th|t lie 
tehmd the foregoing long-term trends and emir^nt developments, we have inadvertently 
passed over whatever controversy persists within the family research enterprise. There is 
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hardly unanimity among family scientists about what shall be studied, how it shall be 
studied, or what the findings mean. There are both sharp differeneti of view about the 
wlidity of research propoaitions and findings, and sturdy differences among schools of 
thought- about the emphases and approaches that should be taken to the study of the 
family, , . . 

, To give some of the flavor of controversy in the field, let me call attention to some 
suNtantive propositions over which debate continutsi 

1. People tend to marry people like themselves rather than opposltes: 250 re* 
searches for; Winch (1958). and many psychoanalytical ly oriented clinicians 
agaimt , , > ^ 

2. Personality adjustment of children is a^direct function of1he marital adjustment 
®^ their partntsr Many pfychoanalytlc writers and marriage counMlors for- 
Stroup (1956); Hawkw et al. (1956); Kaufman (1961); and LeMasters (1959) 
against ' * 

3. For success in marriage, when one marries is more Important than iv^om one 
marries: Levy & Munroe ( 1 938) for; most marital adjustment researchers agamt. 
T'^^ vulnerability of interracial, internatio nal, and interfahh marriagis to dlssolu- 
tion Is iJaiiifiyariUy grfatinharrbT nomogamous marriages: Most marriage text 
writers for- Strauss {1954); Burchlnal & Chancelter (1963); and Smith (1966) 
against. 

5. The economic factor is not significant In divorce or marrlap adjustment: Burgess 

Cottrell {1939); Locke {1951) for; Coodt (1951, 1956); Cutrlght (1971)- 
Bumpa» & Svveet {1972),- and Peabody (1975) affs//7ff, 

6. Children fn a family 'tewer itt vutnerablllty to divorce: Levy & Munroe (1938); 
Jacobajn (1959); and U.S. Census reports for; Burgess & Cottrell (1939)' Chris- 

— Sf^Philbrtek {T952)r Mqnaha^^^ 

' 7. Adolescents look more to their peers than to their parents foAheir va^ues and 
standards: Parsons, (1942); Davis (1944); Tryon (1944);and Coleman (J961) for 
Elkin & Westley (1955); pow#man & Kinch"(19S9); and Brlttain (198'3) against. 

8. Fathers are of diminishing functional Importance In the persbnallty development 
of children: Mead {1949) almost alone for; Bach (1966); Henog'& Sudia (1973')' 
AldousSi Kamiko (1972); and Lamb (1976) "flga/mf. ' ' 

9. Empathy, or rele taking accurapy, makes for bettf r marital adjustment and better 
parent-child adjustment: Buerkle & Badgley (19S9, 1961); Luckey (1960)- and 
Sarbin & Jones (1955) for; Locke et al. (1956); Stryker (1957); and Udry etal. 
\\^^) against. " ' 

; 10. Urban middle class familiis are isolated and insulated from kinsmen and sup- 
porting social networks: Wlrth (1938) and Parsons (1943, 1949) for- Sussman 
(1953); Litwak {I960); Reiss (1962); Adams (1968)- and a host of ^cial net- 
work researchers against 
Often the disagreement Is between writers without data and researchers who have 
bothered to examine the proposition empirically. In other instances, the contradictions 
require assessment of the differences in the instruments used and the populations studied 
There remains still a numbsr of easy "sociology by assertion" type propositions in the 
marriagt and.family literature madfr,by persuasive writers that at best are impressionistic 
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and intuitiv©; these beg f fnpirical ttsting as has been done with proposrtions by Mead, 
Panons, and Wirth In the above listing. Th^ propositions rarely hold f^f the geniral 
population, oftin art tmt only for the limited tllti group observed by the aWerter. From 
the lilt of contradictory f indinp above, new studjis are suggested that look for the ' 
diffeftnces in the givens and t^t these, Brlttaln (1963), for eKample, found evidence to 
resolve the conflict Jn proposition 7 above, that adolescentt resolve cro^-pre^ures from 
parents and peers in favor of co/npetence: Peers for short-term i^ues of dress, courses to 
take in school --where conformity is immediate and visible ^ and parents for long-term 
issues af morality, mate selection. Job choice, and identity Issues, - / 

Many prop^itions consist of a Hnkap of a dtmographic type variable (pre^ribing ( . 
condition or setting Mtegory) with some marriage or ftmlly behavior variable; i.gv^llnk' 
ing soclat cfa^, educationaf level, ethnic background religious affTlfation, or stige of the 
life cycle.with iomt performance variable In marriige and family behavior. The "causal . 
Jump," Hoffman & Lippitt (1980) would suggest, is too great Hillet al, (1959) were able 
to establ|||i, for example, that whatever a^ociation existed between fertility control and 
ruraUurban r^idence was more than accounted for by the value orientations held, the 
family size attitudes affirmed, and the family organization patterns shared by families of 
the^same class^ and famtties of similar r^idance ^^kgrounds* 

Similar In kind are researches that attempt to account for the unexpectedly low 
correlations between two closely related subsystems within the family such as marriage 
adjustment of spouses and personality adjustment of their children (as In the contro- 
versial proposition 2 above). Searching for Intervening variables that may link |hese two 
subsystems has been done in the work by Portir {1955) with marriage adjustment and 
pareritai acceptance of chiidren; Farber (1959) marital Integration and paremal agreement 
on satisfaction with child's behavior, and on marital integration and effectiveness of 
parent-chiW commuhicatFon (1 963); ^ ' 

Finally, controversy persiste aboDt the conflict between economic theory (which 
wumes rationality) and the puzzling nonfationaU behaviors of famljles, Penceptlon of 
family size as a problem has teen found to be associated ntgatlvely with number of 
children! Do the poor get children or are they poor because they have many children? 
Threshold theories suggest that the more the pressure of numbers on resources, the earlier' 
family planning actions will be taken. But these relations are reversed when families of>' 
different durations of marriage and family size are surveyed. The larger the family size the 
later family planning is Initiated, Similarly, the^decislon to enter the labor force by the 
wife is not positively related, as might be expected from rational economic theory, to 
objective evidence of economic nwd. The effect of economic nted on preplanning of 
consumption expenditures Is negative rather than positive. These are circular propositions 
that require experirnentally designed researches to determine what Is the causal direction 
of the correlations obfilned. Field and laboratory experiments are rtquiredlH we are to 
account for puzzling finding. This Is clearly an emergent movement that wiii be timely if 
the trend tovyard policy impact studies continues. 

Summary of Achievement and^Prospects 

1 

Family rfiitarch has had a short history, largely limited to the 20th Century. Six 
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lonj-term tren* have been Identified and documented for the 8 decades covertd- 

1 ) An ixponential growth In quantity of published reMarch and of family oriented 
pubfieation outlets. 

2) A change in status from being iuspect and subject to sanctions to a status of 
legitimacy and respectability as a scientific inttrprlse. 

^ 3) A change in emphasis from macroscopic studies of institutional scopi to micro. 
scopiG studio of withln-family-mteractlons, and family transactions leading to 
programmatic studies of problem famillts and of family helping services. 

4) A change from solo mearch enterprises to networks of teams coordinating their 
rwearch efforts. ^ , 

' 5) A trend toward accrttlon of theory by. making explicit the conctptual frame- 
work usfid and cumulating empirically tested hypothesK intoIlnductlve theories 

6) increasing attention to scientific methods of designing; executing, and analyiing 
rwearch, including attention to rtpreseniative sampling, measurement of yaH-' 
abies, and mductive statistics in data analyils. - - 

Much more limited in their visibility and duration are a set of emergent de«lop. 

'^- "^ P^^''"' "^^y ^""^^ iong-term trendi: ' 

n-feripectiffrTaKmg review and asscMments of family research have increased 

raoid V irw^hiHinn nmnrarn. ... ..... 



. . . - - — — — wi laiiiiiy i^siedrgri nave increaseO 

rapidly, including programs of invt ntoryirig propositions and codifying them Into 
middle range theories. 

2) An Increasing disposition to undirtaki multidisciplinary projects despite the lack 
^UngT"^* bridging theoretical orientation to facilitate integration of 

3) A breakthrough in capturing intrafamiiial procwses of the nuclear family through 
• new mttnods of mteraction procws analysis. 
4^^he-eme^nce-of-ftmfirstudl^t^hr"''rSiSS^ 

analysis is of the family as the behavlnfl unit In larger networks ^ interfacing 



family and social nitwo||, family and formal buriaucritic orginizatiops- and 

the family exchanges wi®he marketplace, wlch tht workplace, aiW with health 

delivery sv^temr. • . j , ' 

5) The extension of interest from the earli^ stag« ^ family formation to liter stages 

of development •^i life span orientation to family development 
8) Som^vidence of^ponsiveness of family scholars tp do rwearch on the newly 

definrtl social probfimsofjhe ISeOs. 
7) Attending to the implications of , rising ethnic pride by recogniiing through re- 

search the distinctive family patterns that justify family pluralism in America. 
• b) Increased legitimation of research designed to assess the impacts of public and 

private policies on the family. 

Bwiri.i^'''"^ M *^^ ^P«« for thi^ future of family research the world over, the 
evidence available sufcSBrts an optimistic note. Considerable elbow room has been gained 
for movement in tfTe areas the general public permits family scientists to study The 
iJ areas of love, sex, marriage, and parenthood are being treated increasmg- 

ly as a matter of course. We no longer a^e tempted to snicker. joke,,or express either 
cynicism or sfntimentalism when discussing our research tasks with others = defense 
mechanisms once used by family scholar^ This makes the broad field of marriage and 
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family tehavior increasingly acc^ible for resiarch at a time whan raspondints and 
sponsors, bfcause of critical family problems, art mort likily to wercome scholars as 
collaboratori. 

Beyond the incrtaiing legitimacy of the family research enterprise, more and more 
disciplines and service agencies, Including policy makers in high places, are discovering the 
family as the b^ic social unit standing between the child and the larger society (Keniston 
^t aL, 1977K They are recbgnizing that if they wish to a^ure the healthy development of 
children, they must work through families, or at least take them into account If they are 
to succeed In attaining their objectives. Family researchers are in a strategic position to 
serve such agenci^ and policy makers in specifying the strengths and limitations of the 
family and the special properti^' and functions of Its subsystems of spouses^ parents and 
children, and siblinp* There is, however, room for researchers to grow In bridging the 
communication gap be^vetn themselves and the helping prof^ions. 

There are clues from this report and from the signs of researchers' sensitivity to new 
'areas that point the direction of future rejaarch. Researchers take their cues for research 
from several sources: from consumers (In universities this means students, and in;Com- 
munlties It means spouses and parents of all ages) who want to know how to prepare for 
marriage and parenthood apd how to keep^heir rnarrlagas healthy; from sen/Ice agencies 
(particularly health, family and child service, and the schools) that need knowledge 
about family^development in planning their programs; from research sponsors and fund- 
ing agencies (foundation officers and program directors of government grants, often 
serving as brokers for policy making legislators at state and federal levels) who depend on 
family research for advising decision makers; and, perhaps for some researcheVi, the most 
important referents of all, from fellow social ^lentists whose work charts the theory Into 
vyhich f amily r^arch must be integ rated , ^ , _^ _ _ 

A^ordingly, four lines of continued activity can be forecast: First, consumers gener- 
ally will encourage researchers maintaining a practical, applied focus on issues of cohabi- 
tation, the commitment to marry, sexuality In and out of marriage, family planning, and 
the rearing of children. Having Identified the factors associated with success in engage- 
ment, tn marriage, and in fertility-planning. It Is certain researchers will attempt to 
identify the factors associated with maritarsatlsfaction in the middle years of disenchant- 
ment, and will address the Imjes of operating the nuclear family effectively on a day-to- 
day basis. Researchers -also will direct themselves more assiduously to the questions of 
upgrading the performance of healthy families by experimentally designed programs of 
marital and ^rent-child communication training. Laboratory methods and simulation 
games will replace field studies for this purpose* 

' Second, the family will be studied increasingly as the targeted unit of service In 
fertility control, medical service, mental health, and marketing. The innovations in social 
network analysis and of^m^sage exchanges between the faKiIly and bureaucracies offer 
new po^ibiliti^ for empirlMlly studying the family embedded In Its community con- 
texts* We should, therefore, expect that great strides will be taken in specifyin^the ways 
family orpnizations relate to the economic system, specially the Mcupational structure. 

Third, the elites who define the social problems of our day ^ leaders of government, 
in education, busine^, and the news media — are shaping the direction of farhlly r^earch 
through their pr^rjptions of the central problems to be investigated. Enough researchei^ 
will recognize the value of such policy oriented research tha^ they will direct their 
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professional careers in that direction. Research dealing with large-scale impact of govern- 
ment pr^rams will be increasingly relevant iK preparation for the day in the distant 
hiturr v(rfien all new legislation involving public policies that influence and constrain 
farniiiK {tax policiw, Income maintenanci policiw, pollciis of military service housing 
policifs, relocation policies, welfare policI«. and so on) requires fully dttalled Family 
Impact Reviews. . 

Finally, but not feast, the iccumulattd bodies of research-baied theories about 
family phenomena that have accumulated provide a heady challengi to the theory ori- 
ented rwearcher. The family as a system of interacting positions and as a probli m iajving 
aviation, in transaction with nonfamlly associations, will receive added emphasis Tfte 
propflsitioni generwtd will become more and more fntegreted Into soclofogicil theory 
both at the micro-, and the mwolevel. Family researchers can expect to contributt-to the 
more general theory of small groups, and by viewing the family as a microsocial system in 
a community context, they can examine in a manageable unit many theories about social 
systems. ' . 



' m •. e A '* "^Sems' Profe«or of Family Sociology, and Director, Minnesota 
Family Study Center. University of Minnesota. He txpressed his Indebtedness to past and 
prwent directors and associates of the Minnesota Inventory of Rmily Research- Joan 
Aldous, Nancy Dahl, Vera Cerny, and David Olson, whose , five volumes of clarified 
bibliographies, 1900-1978, provided most of the data about trends in family researcWor 
tfiis report. Dr. HjlJ txpfessad thanks to readers of a preliminary drrft of the report:-Earl 
Beatt, Connie Joy.^Robert Leik, Brent Mnier, John Mogey, and Jeylan Mortir^er. He 

^^0Mid9Bd.thit.EatBiti(quist8ndM 

to final product. Finally. Dr. Hfll expressed thanks to Dr. Edith H. Grotberg for her 
guidance an^couragement in transforming the early drafts into a report of some 
programmaiftf Btflity. » 

^ . FOOTNOTES 

'|i?1c0 ^hemte 1950s, the Minnesota Family Study Center has sponsored ao^op^ 

"^^S^iPSS"^^®""-^ °* ^"'""y '"-''^^ covering more than 40 countcii€r'tiy^ 
Reriofl: 197072,^1973, Minnesota^ Department of Family Social Science aaumedH 
l^ff Inventory, but, btcause of the high cost, restricted theii* coverage to 
Kptfblfcations. Five volumw have been published, each with a classified 
.^*.B«bu.Ofli"aphy. a Clwsified SubjretMatter Bibliography with over 100 
'P^^90f plus a bibliography classified 9v authors. Four International tr«nd^ -' 
, ^J^fl wyeraVf^arch revitws have been published, drawing on the published im/en^*. 
(ff^iWff^Sjc Wtfrences have pirovlded mat of the trend data cited in this reporti ' 
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Bibliogriphic Publications of the Minnesota Inventory of 
^ Marrligt and Family Research ' 

V ' 

Aldous, J,, & Hill, R. IntBmationBl bibliography of r&s&§rch on marriage and tha 
family, 1 900-1 964, Volume L MlnneapoUi^.Tha University of Minn^ota Pr^, 
1967, 

Aldous, J,, & Dahl, N, RBwrbh in marriage and the family, 1965-72, Volume IL 

Minnta^lis: The University of Minnesota Pr^, 1974, 
Olson, & Dahl, N. Inv&ntoiy of marriage and family literature. Volume 3, 

75^7* St PaulrFan^rlySdcraJSciencerlW^ 7 
Olson, D*H., & Dahl, N. Inwento^ of marria^ and family N^terature, Volume 4,* 

197&1976, St. Pauli Family Social Scjenca,.1977, J * 
Olson, D.H. Inventory of marriage and family literature. Volume s, 1977-78. iever- ' 

ly Hills, California: Saga Publications, 1979. , 



Trend Report Based in Part on the Minnesota Inventory ' 

* i 

Hill, R. Sociology of marriage and family behavior, 194&56: A trend report and 

6/d//^^p/7K. London: Basil jiackvvell, 19M^ 
Mogey^ J.M, Research on the finiily: The search for world trends. Journal of Mar- " 

riage and the Family, May ,1969, 31 (2), 225-232. 0^ 
M^^.JM^S oQiQlo gyMfMMti^^^ .1357-1968: A trend rBpor^;:^ ^ 

antf6/6//pgr#p^>^. The Hague: Mou ton, 1971. 

Cemy, V., Dahl, N., Kamiko* T,, & Aldous, J, Inttrnational developments in ffmily 

theory. Journal of Marriage the Family, February 1 974, 169-1 73, 
• * 

^In addition to the 'tvyo trend report conjimissioned by the Committtt on Family 
R^arch'ipf the Internationa! Sociologist Association Just dtscribed, other U.S. surveys 
evaluating family research mithodologiis in the postv/ar ptriod are drawn up for this 
reporL Nye & B^yer (1963) revltv^d the publications on family reWrch in the four 
lading sociological Journals for a IB-year period, 1947^1, to assess the degree of metho- 
dological sophistication of the research over that period of time, Ruano* Bruce, & Me 
Dermott {1969) did a follow-up'for the 7-year period, 1962^8, in 12 sociological jour- 
nals to make a^^ments similar to thosl^of Nye & Bayer for the previous IB-year period. 

Paralleling Ruano at al. for the same period, 1962^8, is a survey by Klein, Calvert, 
Garland, & Poloma (1969) examining the changes in use of^conceptuil frameworks to 
provld© theoretical orientation to family re^ajch. These change were assessed also in the 
Mogey report (1969). M^t recently, Hodpon & Lewis (1979) have replicated Klein's 
survey for the period 1989-76, dealing particularly with the*slow but steady incor- 
poration of theory into family research designs. Although not strictly comparable to the 
Mill Mo^ trend reporte in the time periods covered, in the category systems em- 
ployed, or in the interpretations of the a^essments, the findings update the earlier reports 
and are, in general, supportive of the trends delineated In the body of this repoh, 
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The National Council on Family Relations (an interdisciplinary ateociatiorv of 
farnily scholars orpnized in 1938) publish« three such specialty journals, including the 
leader in the field- The Journal of Marriage afid the Family (founded in 1938) the 
Family Coordmamr (founded in 1951). and the jQurnal of Family History (founded in 
1874 . Othei- leading specialty Journals are FamHy Proem, The Journal of Marriage and 
Family Cmjnsellmg, the Journal of Comparative Family Studies, and Social Casework. 

The journals in Exhibit 8.3 ire predominantly multidisciplinary in readership but 
• include professional organs of sociologists, psychologists, psychiatrists, demographers 
and social biologists. A more quantitative estimate of the chief disciplines served by 
journals publishma family rese^h Is made by John Mogey (1969) In his 10% sample of 
U.S. family publiations lp7-». He ascribed the jourrtals from which the article length 
publications came as follAws: famiry specialty journals (34.6%). psychology (19 5%) 
sociology t18.8%). psyohiatly (16.3%), social work (9.8%). and anthropology (0.5%). ' 

At the same time that barriers have been lowered by families themselves to oo- 
operate in field and laboratory studies, government regulations have been developed 
*r,^fn2^1?[!*f Subjects Program that tend to nullify the willingness of 

■-am4v rfMafch-tt-peeuliarly ^fUliiwrdUte to thB^tilrWof^ToTalma 
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the privacies of mdividuals. The manifest objective of the regulations Is to protect families 
and children from being exploited or harmed. In the course of Klentlfic experiments but 
the latent consequence in the hands of bureaucratic enforcers at the university level Is to 
increase the c«ts of scientific research by delays, as regulators second guess the research 
objectives. Worsfe-than that is the discouragement of informal exploratory studies that are 
necesMry before Jaunching large-scale investigations. 

tabulating the studies by subcategories for the early period of 1900-28. it should 
_ bejwtM^that.lhft hi^i«t proportion wtr^ 

preliterate societies, rather than historical studies or comparative studies. Virtually no 
^search on the family and social change was published In this early period; whereas 
Mogey (1971) noted a sharp increase in family and social change studies fronfl92 in 
1957-62' to 162 for the period 1963-68. It is in the 1970s, however, that the most 
dramatic increases m studies of family history are recorded. The Minnesota Inventory 
shows this emergent research enterprise In the United States increasing from less than one 
publication a year In 1900-64 to 10 in 1966 to 5J per jrear (or a total of 200 publica- 
# tions) in the mid-'70s (1973-78). Moreover, the scholars involved now publish their own 
specialty jojrnal. The Journal of Family History, founded in 1974. an Indicator of high 
cohesion and intercommunication binding the members of this network of scholars. 

Some 23 family research centers were reported as functioning in 1976 either 
engaged in resident instruction, rKearch," public service, or combinations of all according 
to a survey by Mary C. Rainey 11977) commissioned by the.'Center for the Family of the 
American Home .iconomics Awoclation. Most active currently In research planning and 
cumulative- research programs are: The Center for Family Studies. Arizona State Uni- 
versity (Robert Lewis, Director); The Center for the Study of Youth Development Boys 
.Town (Luther Otto, Director); The Family Research Institute, Brigham Young University 
Howard Bahr. Director); Community and Family Study Center. University of Chicago 
Donald Bogue, Director); ^Center for the Family, University of Maaachusetts Amherst 
(Alan McDonald, Aaociate Director); Merrill-Palmer Institute of Human Development 
and Family Life. Detroit .(Francis Palmer. President); institute for Family and Child 
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Study, Michipn Statt Uraivarsity (Robert P. Boger, Directcfrj; Family Study Ctnter, 
University of Mi^ouri, Kansas City (iliiabtth Noble, Director); Family Study Canter, 
Unive^ity of MinniSota (Robert Leift, director); The Laboratory of SociO'Environmfntil 
Studies, National Institute of Mental Health (Melvin Kohn, Director); Center ^for Chil- ' 
dren, Youth and the Family, Pennsyl^nia State University (Graham Spanier, Director); v 
The Center for the Study of Families and Children, Vanderbilt University (Nicholas 
Hobbs, Director);' Canter for Family Research, George Wishington Univeriity Medical 
School (Divid Reisi, Director). 

® A history^of the Center^ first 12 years provides details of th% evolution of Its 
research and training programs (Hill,J969), ' ^ 

^Only th^e articles, which appeared to identify eKpjicitly or implicitly the con- ' 
I , ceptual clusters of one or fno^ distinctive frameworks, were included In this assessment. 
In the surveys by Kltin et al.,^ Hodgson^ Lewis, and Cerny et ah, the content analysis was^ 
limited to th^ articles classified within the categories of '^theoretical essays," and 
/'the^retical-empirlcal presentations*' in Exhibit 8.7, 

^°M6gey (1971) called attention to the fact that the emergence of perspective 
takmg crittquw, even iflew in number for given countries, verifies the existence of a band 
of researchers interested in the development of a specialiied area like the family. In the 
Uniled States, the volume of critique points to a dissatisfaction with the low level pf 
sophistication and theoretical relevance of r^ent family research. Some examples of the 
foreign critiques and their locations are: Frederick Elkia (1954) on Canadian family 
research; Takeji Kamiko (1962), Takashi Koyama (1958), and Kiyomi Morioka (1962) in 
separate critiques of Japanese family research covering over 800 publications; Veronica 
Stolte Heiskanen on Finnish family sociology prepared for Soviet fimily scholars, to be 
^ pubii^BJ in^Russiarf (fortKconiTn^^ 

(1970) on Belgian family research, propositions and specifications; Anree Michel, Soch 
ologie cf§ la Famille etdu Mariage (Presses Universitaires de France, 1972) compared U.S., 
U,SJ*R,, and French family research (IMOs) for French audiences; Jean Cuisenier and 
Catherine Raguin, Critical Review of Re^arch on the Russian pBmWy," Revue. Fran^ 
caise de Sociofogie (1967) for French scholars; Lasilo Cseh^Szombathy has made a 
thoughtful analysis of Hungarian family research in the 196Ch, showing programmatic 
implications for an East European audience {Family and Marriage in Today's Hungarian 
Society, Budapest: ISozgasdasagi es Jogi Kiado, 1971); Gunther LOschen and Eugen 
Lupri, Soziologte der Farnilie (Obladen: West Deutscher Verlag, 1970) offered a crlti^l 
interpretation of American and German research for German family scholars. 

' Mn addition to rthese areas, research based theories have been codified for 23 
research domains in the recent publiwtion edited by Burr et aL (1979) includli^^ter' 
generational Relations; Impacts of Wife^Mother Employment; Men's Work^an^Mert's 
Families; Parental Power, Support, and Control Techniques in the SocializatTon of ChiN 
dren; The Influence of Social Class on Socialization"; Sibling Relationships in the family; 
Communication in Couples and Families; Determinants of'Family Violence;f amily Stress 
Theories; Family Processes and Child Oujcomes; and Family Determinants and Effects of ; 
Deviance, 

' ^For a careful review of the trends and correlates of divorce, ^and of explanatory 
theories, see George Levinger and Oliver Moles (19791; 
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u ^ ^ '.'f ^ ""^^f"*"^ tf^e economic constraints of divorce and the growth of families 
headed women, see Ross and Savyhill (1975), 

'*For a review of theories explaining the rise in family violence, see Qelles and 
Straus in Burr et at. (i*,) (1979). ' \ . , 

"In the extensive 160-ptge biblioii#phy of sociil science research Snd writings bn 
American Indians (Thornton and (3r«mi% 1979), articles by historians predominate 
with oral histories of individual famiiiet prWided aneedotilly; sociologists are next most 
frequent with descriptive studies of mate selwtlon, marriage forms, patterns of divorce 
and modes of child sociaUiatlon. Only 20 publications ire devoted to any aspect of the 
fami y among the 1,00% of publications classified, covering more than 100 years of 
scholarly inattention: * ■ w ysa a «• 

' - 1 vvint to acknowledge my indebtedness to mV erstwhile colleague Dr Walter R 
Allen for the overview of recent research on the BlackTamlly from which I have drawn 
for thjs ^tion of the report. See especially his lucid revfew: Black family research in the 
united States: A r^iew, assessment and extension. Jourml of Comparatm Family 
5fyflf/es/ Summer! 978, 9(y. . , ^ . ■ 
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